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Preface 


The experiences and cooperation of many people have come together in the formulation of 
this plan for reading improvement. Most closely associated with the actual building of these 
lessons have been our clinical and laboratory assistants. They have worked with the manual, 
part by part, in their teaching and counseling of over 2000 students. Their criticisms and insights 
have helped to mold and modify our materials into a plan that is both research-centered and 
practically workable. Mr. Harvey Alpert, who has served as teaching fellow for the past two 
years, has also aided in the building of various testing instruments that we have included in our 
text. 

For the opportunity of having the experiences inherent in directing a Reading Laboratory 
and Clinic, we are indebted to Dr. J. Hooper Wise, Head of Freshman English, who was directly 
responsible for the establishment of our clinic. We are also grateful to Dr. Wise for the possibility 
of evaluating our ideas regarding the improvement of reading in the clinic and the classroom 
through our participation in the Freshman English program. Dean J. B. White, of the College of 
Education, has supported and promoted our clinical and teaching activities since their inception. 
The junior author appreciates the earlier association and guidance of Dr. M. D. Glock of Cornell, 
who first interested him in the area of college reading. 
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SECTION | 


Learning New Ways to Read 


CHAPTER | 


The Total Act of Reading 


What do you really know about the total act of reading? Is it merely 
rate plus comprehension plus vocabulary? Or is it a matter of 
different emphasis on these three skills in different reading tasks? 


Part 1 


READING: THE ORGANIZATION 
OF A COMPLEX OF SKILLS 


1. Do you remember the episode in the 
life of Lewis Carroll’s Alice when she found 
herself running with the Queen of Chess? 
Alice didn’t quite know how it started, but, 
somehow or other, they began to run. The 
Queen kept crying, "Faster! Faster!" until 
they went so fast that at last they seemed to 
skim through the air, hardly touching the 
ground with their feet. Suddenly they stopped, 
and Alice found herself sitting on the ground, 
breathless and giddy. She looked around her 
in great surprise. “Why,” she said, “I do be- 
lieve we've been under this tree the whole 
time! Everything’s just as it was!” “Of course 
it is,” said the Queen. “What would you have 
it?” 

2. With regard to reading, how many 
students, do you suppose, are like Alice and 


the Queen? They realize that they must “get 
over” a certain assignment, and therefore, with 
no thought to purpose or direction, they race 
along through meaningless words, sentences, 
paragraphs, and chapters, and wonder, when 
they are finished, why it is that they are right 
where they started, with no facts collected and 
no new ideas for their trouble. Other readers 
think that if they take time and go slowly 
enough they certainly will learn what the 
book says. Strangely enough, unless there is 
some method in their reading, both will end 
up at the same place: right back at the start- 
ing point. 

3. Reading is more than going rapidly 
over the lines of print, and it is more than 
slowly and laboriously plodding along looking 
carefully at every symbol and form. Rather, 
reading is a complex of several skills which 
must function together to produce an amount 
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of comprehension in keeping with the pur- 
poses, needs, and methods of the reader. 


Reading: The Aspect of Rate 


4. And yet the concept of rate is an im- 
portant one in reading. That is, reading slowly 
when the material is relatively easy is not only 
a waste of time (several hours a day for the 
very slow reader) but it also cuts down compre- 
hension and produces a lack of interest and 
poor concentration. The slower the mind is 
made to work on pulling together the ideas 
developed by the reading, the more time it has 
to wander, lose interest, or become occupied 
with other things. Neither can slow reading 
make up for other deficiencies. If vocabulary 
or other comprehension skills are poor, read- 
ing slowly will not materially improve 
them. 

5. One of the relationships of compre- 
hension to rate may be illustrated by thinking 
of the perceptual skills used in viewing a pic- 
ture. The penciled lines represent only in sym- 
bolic form the ideas of the artist, just as the 
words on a page of print are symbolic of the 
writer's ideas. In a certain sense, the picture 
is not made up of individual lines or daubs 
of paint; on the contrary, if too much atten- 
tion is paid to each daub or line individually, 
the picture disappears and only curves, lines, 
shadings, and clear space are seen. To view 
the painting or drawing from the artist's 
point of view, then, necessitates seeing it 
whole, for the whole is actually more than 
a mathematical sum of its parts. It is a new 
visual creation which is born out of, but not 
directly equated with, the actual lines or 
daubs of the drawing. What the viewer has 
done is this: he has viewed the drawing whole 
and has received and interpreted it in rela- 
tion to his past experiences. No close atten- 
tion to fine detail would have done this 
initially. Once the whole of the picture has 
been rapidly viewed, however, one may, if 
he wishes, go back and critically appraise a 
particular section or series of lines in relation 
to the whole. Just so in reading. The slow, 
plodding reader misses much of the larger 
pattern or major points of view that the writer 
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wishes to present. If, first, the reader is able 
to see relatively quickly all of the writer's 
main points, he may then, if he wishes, read 
more carefully where the detail or points 
of view demand closer attention. He will then 
be able to see them in relation to the whole 
of the reading, and his judgments concern- 
ing details or points of view will be much 
more in keeping with what the author in- 
tended. 

6. This does not mean that everything 
must be read rapidly; it simply means that 
in nearly every selection there are times when 
certain rapid reading skills may be used effec- 
tively, although the larger part of a given 
reading may be done slowly and carefully. 
The reader's task is perhaps by now becoming 
clearer: it is not so much a question of read- 
ing speed as of judging which material can 
be skimmed and which needs close, careful 
reading. 


Reading: A Task of Purpose and 
Selection 


7. There are some few readers who set 
too high a value on trying to comprehend 
perfectly everything that they read. These 
readers regard everything as important and 
thus they prod and pull out every small de- 
tail in everything they read. Basically their 
skills of comprehension are good and they 
have a high level of comprehension of what 
they read. But they read very little. These 
students pay the high price of narrowed read- 
ing interests, very probably reading only in 
their own single field of interest, and never 
find time to read for enjoyment or entertain- 
ment. Actually, some things are not worth 
careful reading or remembering. A magazine 
article read in a barber shop, a short tale read 
at a newsstand, the story read while waiting for 
a train—chances are that these materials do 
not require the elaborate skills of comprehen- 
sion which call for slower reading. Rather, 
they are worth time, effort, and skill only in 
relation to the purpose they serve: a moment's 
enjoyment, the killing of a little time, the fill-in 
between trains. Reading varies from the light- 
est and most trivial pastime to the most highly 
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complex and discriminating task, where it is 
no small or unworthy undertaking to find out 
just what the book says. The question is, is 
the reader always aware of the real value 
of a reading and the price in time and effort 
he is about to pay? Just as he does not pay 
across the counter the same flat price for every- 
thing he buys, neither does the reader pay the 
same flat price in time and effort for every- 
thing that he reads. 


Words: The Basis of Thinking 


8. Possibly the most important of the 
skills of reading that must be acquired is the 
ability to recognize and use appropriately a 
great many words. Basically, of course, a per- 
son cannot read on a higher level than his 
vocabulary skills. Words are the tools of ac- 
curate thought. A lack of precision and defi- 
niteness in their use leads to looseness and 
errors in thinking. A reading full of blind spots 
from insufficient word knowledge takes on at 
best a fuzzy and indefinite pattern of meaning, 
which will lead to misinterpretation and false 
judgment. Just imagine, if you will, a person 
with a poor vocabulary who thinks that all he 
has to do to read better is to read faster. Trying 
to read faster under such circumstances will 
only multiply the inadequacy already present 
in his reading. If he does not know what words 
mean, how can reading faster help him to im- 
prove his vocabulary? How can he understand 
the whole if the individual words are not un- 
derstood? Right at this point many students fail 
to improve their reading. The knowledge of 
the meanings of words, the selection of sig- 
nificant meanings, and a fine discrimination 
of the relative meaning of a word in a given 
context are beyond the reach of any student 
who is unwilling to work hard to acquire 
them. The student, however, who is willing 
to work earnestly to increase his vocabulary 
and to use words properly will find there is 
no greater aid to reading. He will also find a 
high relationship between his knowledge and 
use of words and his grade point average. For- 
tunately, research shows that as а person's 
relative standing in word mastery improves, 
his grade point average is also improved. 


Comprehension: The Proof of a 
Proper Mixture 


9. It is possible for one to have a fairly 
good vocabulary and possess the ability to use 
a variety of rates in reading, and yet not 
be able to gain from these the goal of all read- 
ing: comprehension. In William Shakespeare's 
play Hamlet, Polonius asks Hamlet what he is 
reading. Hamlet's answer is "words, words, 
words." There are many readers who, if asked 
what they are reading, would find this answer 
as close to the truth as any. They read assign- 
ments, chapters, or pages, but seldom acquire 
knowledge. Their approach is quantitative; 
they feel that if they can just "get over" their 
assignments, knowledge will follow. 

10. Others feel, as has been suggested, 
that good reading is to be equated with the 
number of words perceived in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Such a person's approach to reading 
improvement is based largely on speed; he 
thinks that if at one point he is reading at 
200 words a minute and three months later 
at 400 words a minute, his reading efficiency 
has improved 100 per cent. Granted, one of 
the marks of the good reader is the ability 
to read rapidly, but if his skills of compre- 
hension have not also improved with his im- 
provement in rate, then he is still a poor 
reader. He may, in fact, actually be a poorer 
reader because he regards speed as a value in 
itself rather than simply as a tool of compre- 
hension.Uf his skills of comprehension have 
improved, it means that he has learned to take 
account of the difficulty of the material he is 
going to read, his own familiarity with it, and 
the amount of comprehension that he expects 
and needs in keeping with his purpose for the 
reading. For example, a person who is to take 
a comprehensive examination on a book will 
need to use a different rate and technique of 
reading than will one whose purpose is to 
while away a couple of hours in relaxation. 
Skillful reading is, then, the product of estimat- 
ing the associations needed to relate what is 
being read to other materials, and of classify- 
ing, judging, and actively selecting in relation 
to the purpose of the reading. 

11. If the student is to be able to read 
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with purpose, he then must have the specific 
skills which are related to the various types 
and methods of reading as they best serve a 
particular purpose. For example, if he wishes 
to read for close detail rather than for main 
ideas, he must know how to differentiate be- 
tween these two. At another time, he may 
want to read for the overtones of a writing, 
such as for the attitude that the writer wished 
to express. He may wish to note particularly 
the mood of the writing, such as irony or 
whimsy, and the techniques used to produce 
it. Obviously, then, if this reader is going to 
be able to use a proper rate, or flexibly ad- 
just his rate to a variety of approaches within 
a selection, he must certainly be able to use 
the finer tools of discrimination which have 
just been suggested. He will have to know how 
to locate main ideas quickly, separate them 
from details, and be able to use tools of criti- 
cal reading such as the recognition of the 
tone, mood, and intent of the writer. Com- 
prehension, then, may be assumed to be the 
proper relationship of each of these skills to 
the other: the right admixture or organiza- 
tion of purpose, selection, rate, vocabulary, 
and certain special tools peculiar to a type of 
reading. When the balance is correct, com- 
prehension will result. It’s something like bak- 
ing a cake or putting a car together: the right 
amount of ingredients and the right arrange- 
ment of parts have to take place or the cake 
won't rise and the car won't run. 


How Do You Read? 


12. Unless some evaluation is made of 
the reader's various skills, it will be difficult 
for him to know just what to do to improve 
his reading. If he has a poor vocabulary, for 
example, he probably will not know it. Actu- 
ally, this is usually the case. Studies have 
shown that the poorer the level of a person's 
vocabulary, the less knowledge he has of this 
weakness. It may also be noted that as the 
number of deficiencies increases in a person's 
reading habits his ability to evaluate becomes 
less and less accurate. Yet unless the student 
can arrive at some appraisal of the various 
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skills which go into his total act of reading, his 
chance of improvement where improvement 
is needed is questionable. The proper adjust- 
ment among skills, furthermore, will probably 
not take place. 

13. Any person who feels a need to read 
better should have an evaluation made of his 
reading skills. Many universities «iid colleges 
offer such services, usually through their psy- 
chology department, English department, or 
clinical services center. Such an evaluation, 
with a discussion of the reader's needs, will 
help him to know where to stress correction. 
Because a formal testing of the various skills 
is a part of the evaluation, a listing of some 
of the better known tests is given following 
the questions on this part. Reading tests, how- 
ever, like most psychological tests, require 
skilled administration and interpretation if 
the results are to be an accurate indication 
of the student's reading habits. Once an evalu- 
ation is made, the reader may follow the for- 
malized reading program of a local univer- 
sity or college or use intelligently such self- 
help techniques as are described in this 
manual. 


QUESTIONS— Chapter I, Part 1 


In these questions, select the one answer 
which seems best to follow the ideas of the authors. 


l. The main idea of this part is that: 

a. rate of reading is the product of ease in 
comprehension. 

b. the organization of properly function- 
ing reading skills sets rate and level of 
comprehension. 

с. flexibility of rate in reading is the mark 
of a good reader. 

d. word power sets the level at which all 
other reading skills can function. 

€. skills of critical or inferential reading 
are a part of higher level reading skills. 

2. The rate at which one reads a selection 
should be adjusted so that: 

^. highest comprehension is indicated. 

b. the reading may be done as rapidly as 
possible. 

с. comprehension is adequate for the pur- 
pose of the reading. 
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d. main ideas and details are clearly un- 
derstood. 

e. it is flexible to the style of the author. 

3. Superior vocabulary skills are necessary if one 
is to: 

a. read technical materials. 

b. think accurately and exactly. 

c. communicate through speaking or writ- 
ing. 

d. follow the main ideas of a selection. 

€. learn many new words. 

4. The main idea of paragraph 5, in which view- 
ing a picture is likened to reading, is that: 
a. both deal with symbolic processes. 

b. detailed understanding grows with an 
increase in the speed of the respective 
activity. 

c. a rapidly formed impression of either 
is first necessary before skills for de- 
tailed understanding can function. 

d. both words and lines form patterns 
which become more than a sum of their 
respective parts. 

€. both call upon past experiences for 
interpretation. 

5. Adequate comprehension of a reading selec- 
tion will take place if: 

a. all main ideas and details are under- 
stood. 

b. the purposes and aims of the reader 
are satisfied. 

c. the reader takes time to read the selec- 
tion first rapidly and then slowly. 

d. the reader takes account of the diff- 
culty of the material. 

e. the words of the reading are weighed 
and analyzed. 

6. Regarding rate, this part of the chapter has 
suggested that: 

a. rate of reading is set by purpose, diffi- 
culty of material, and type of organ- 
ization necessary. 

b. generally speaking, all materials should 
be read rapidly. 

c. ifa thing is worth reading, it is worth 
reading at a rate to insure maximum 
comprehension. 

d. an understanding of its use is relatively 
unimportant. 

e. there are two rates: rapid and slow. 

7. It may be safely said that if a person has in- 
creased his rate of reading from 200 to 300 
words per minute he: 


a. is a better reader. 

b. reads with greater comprehension. 

c. is reading a hundred words per minute 
more rapidly. 

d. is reading easier materials. 

e. has improved his vocabulary skills. 

8. The outstanding characteristic of a superior 
reader is that he is able to: 

a. read rapidly. 

b. read purposefully. 

c. understand vocabulary. 

d. understand details. 

e. understand main ideas. 

9. An evaluation of one's reading abilities may 
be adequately made by: 

a. the reader thinking through his own 
problem. 
reading a book on reading skills. 

c. professional testing and  post-testing 
evaluation. 

d. sending for апа self-administering а 
group of reading tests. 

е. a fellow student administering a group 
of reading tests. 

10. Certain conclusions may be inferred from this 
part of the chapter, such as: (choose two) 

a. reading practice for the sole purpose 
of increasing rate is unsound. 

b. practice intended to improve compre- 
hension, without consideration of the 
dependence of this factor upon rate, is 
quite defensible. 

c. the act of reading is the sum of the 
separate skills of rate plus vocabulary 
plus comprehension. 

d. difficulties with one reading skill may 
interfere with the successful perform- 
ance of the other skills of reading. 

е. the most important aim of reading is 
covering the main ideas and their sup- 
porting details. 


College Level Reading Tests 


Here are a number of reading tests which 
the student may, with the aid of his instruc- 
tor, be able to take for an evaluation of his 
reading skills. 


General: 


Cooperative English Test: C2—Reading 
Comprehension. Educational Testing Service, 


Princeton, New Jersey. Measures speed and 
level of comprehension as well as general 
vocabulary. 

Diagnostic Reading Test: Survey Section. 
Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, 419 
West 119th Street, New York 28, New York. 
Measures rate in continuous material, compre- 
sion of the same material, general vocabulary, 
and comprehension of textual materials. 


Special: 


Rate—Diagnostic Reading Test, Section 
III, Rates of Reading, Part 1, General. Com- 
mittee on Diagnostic Reading Tests. Measures 
speeded and unspeeded rate in two continu- 
ous selections, that is, flexibility in rate. 

Minnesota Speed of Reading for College 
Students. Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18, New York. Measures 
rate of comprehension by asking student to 
detect an absurd word in a series of unrelated 
paragraphs. 

Comprehension—Diagnostic Reading Test, 
Section II, Part 1, Silent. Committee on Diag- 
nostic Reading Tests. Measures unspeeded 
comprehension in textual materials drawn 
from social and physical science, and litera- 
ture. 

Diagnostic Reading Test, Section II, Part 2, 
Auditory. Committee on Diagnostic Reading 
Tests. Measures ability to comprehend liter- 
ary, social and physical science textual ma- 
terials when these are read to the individual. 

Robinson-Hall Reading Tests. Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Separate tests for 
measuring rate and comprehension of con- 
tinuous materials from the fields of Russian 
History, Canadian History, Geology, Fiction, 
and Art. 

Vocabulary—Diagnostic Reading Test, Sec- 
tion I, Vocabulary. Committee on Diagnostic 
Reading Tests. Measures vocabulary knowl- 
edge in the four content fields: English and 
literature, mathematics, science, and social 
studies. 

Michigan Vocabulary Profile. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, New York. Subtests of 
word meaning in Human Relations, Com- 
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merce, Government, Physical Science, Biologi- 
cal Science, Mathematics, Fine Arts, and 
Sports. 


Part 2 


READING: THE IMPORTANCE 
OF ORGANIZATION 


l. The importance of organizing read- 
ing skills so that they can produce the best 
results is, strangely enough, often overlooked 
by the reader. He may think that taking time 
out to organize is extra work, rather than an 
intelligent adjustment to work; he may feel 
that he does not have the time to organize or 
select the proper skills best suited to a par- 
ticular purpose. Actually, the few minutes 
spent before reading anything in evaluating 
its purpose, and selecting and organizing the 
skills into a smoothly operating pattern, are 
not time-consuming in the long run. On the 
contrary, the total time of reading and study 
will be shortened by a proper recognition of 
the several tasks which a reading requires 
and apportioning to these tasks the skills and 
time that are needed. Some students feel that 
if they read an assignment over more than 
once, perhaps two or three times, comprehen- 
sion is assured. Odd as it may seem, research 
studies have shown that rereading does not 
materially aid the student in his comprehen- 
sion of a passage. Research also shows, how- 
ever, that reading with a “set” or purpose does 
give significantly better comprehension than 
reading without such planning. 

2. Let us illustrate this point with a 
simple example. Suppose that you are given 
thirty seconds to organize and memorize a list 
of numbers and symbols, with the directions 
that you are to know only what symbols and 
numbers are present, not the order in which 
they were presented, Presume further that this 
list contains these numbers and symbols: 10, 7, 
1, 14, X°, 11, 3, 5, 9, 13, 2, 4, 17, L°, 6, 8, 15, 
12, 16, 18, 20, 19, }. If you attempt to mem- 
orize the list without first selecting some plan 
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of organization, the chances are against your 
learning it. On the other hand, if you will 
take the time to observe that the numbers 
run from 1 to 20 and that there are only three 
odd symbols (X*, L*, }) to be learned, the task 
can be accomplished within the thirty-second 
interval. By this reorganization you brought 
the numbers into a sequence with which you 
are familiar, thereby enabling you to devote 
your time to the unfamiliar material. One 
does about this same thing when he organizes 
reading materials for comprehension. He at- 
tempts to see, by a quick survey, what learning 
experiences are offered in the passage. He 
associates past learning with the materials at 
hand and sorts out familiar material. By such 
a process, he knows pretty well what he does 
and does not know about the subject before 
he actually reads it, and he knows also what 
learning is to take place to complete his 
knowledge. 

3. Some readings that the student is 
called upon to do may have no immediate 
definable purpose in relation to his own inter- 
ests and major work. In these circumstances, 
the reader's definition of purpose is more diffi- 
cult to come by than it is for topics in which 
an interest is already present. Yet even for 
these seemingly pointless materials, at least 
a partial interest and purpose may be gained 
by scanning the table of contents, thinking 
about other selections that have been read on 
the same subject, and generally working up 
an attitude or “set” before reading. A study 
of the writer's purpose gained by reading the 
preface, or a biographical sketch of the au- 
thor's life and the general purpose behind his 
works, will also help to build an interest and, 
with interest, a purpose and method of or- 
ganization. It must also be remembered that 
all learning is related; there is science in his- 
tory and history in science; literature draws 
from the philosophies and vice versa; the 
humanities take their materials from all areas 
of human behavior. Any reading material, 
therefore, is related in one fashion or another 
to every other type of reading matter. If one 
feels that certain studies taken in school, for 
example, are in no way related to any purpose 
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that he might have, then it is because the 
relationship is not recognized, not that it is 
not present. If the subject can be related in 
the reader’s mind to another with which he is 
more familiar, then his understanding of the 
less familiar material will begin to take on 
new meaning. Obviously, in those materials 
with which he already has an interest and pur- 
pose, the relationship with his own interests, 
purposes, and needs will not be so difficult 
to see. Even here, however, a clear definition 
of purpose for each assignment as it fits into 
the over-all pattern of one’s plan and an or- 
ganization of the materials in order to satisfy 
the reader's purpose are still necessary. 

4. This process is reading for meaning, 
rather than reading for words. Actually, the 
student cannot take from the printed page 
any more than is possible from the structure 
or organization that he has erected to gather 
meaning from the page. Without organiza- 
tion, the mind is not “set” to see important 
ideas or details. Without purpose or direction, 
it strikes aimlessly about, gathering little in- 
formation because it does not know what 
information to gather. Reading is selecting 
information or attitudes to organize with one’s 
already existing fund of ideas and attitudes. 
How can he find these objectives from a read- 
ing if he does not first know what he is look- 
ing for? Could you imagine making a search 
for anything without first knowing what it is? 
Would you stop along the sidewalk to help 
some friend look for something without ask- 
ing what he’s looking for? You can readily 
see what would happen. Everything would 
attract your attention; every piece of paper, 
bit of glass, and shiny metal would be picked 
up and examined, If, however, you were told 
that you were looking for a watch, you would 
get down to the business of searching. Few 
motions would be lost by examining un- 
related materials. The same is true in reading: 
you must know what it is you are looking 
for before you start to read. Once you have 
defined your purpose and decided what it is 
you wish to find, you can get down to the job 
of organizing your skills properly. Ideally, it 
might be stated that in a study situation, a 


person should be able to organize his learning 
before he starts an assignment so that he could 
skim materials already learned sufficiently and 
concentrate only on the new and unfamiliar 
materials. 


Words: The Parts of Organized 
Meaning 


5. Like any assembly of parts to form 
a whole, the organizing of reading into mean- 
ing can be no better than the reader’s skill 
with the individual parts, or words. There 
is actually a relationship between one’s capac- 
ity to think and his skill in handling of words. 
The very thought processes which are so abso- 
lutely vital to mastering a selection or an as- 
signment may be impeded by the unskilled 
handling of words. For example, Lois Dilley + 
reported a study in which she attempted to 
define the reading skills needed for successful 
achievement in various subjects. Research of 
the literature on reading, expert opinion, and 
questionnaires answered by students were the 
basis for the skills selected. Those which were 
found to be generally needed in all subjects 
were ability to understand the vocabulary of 
the subject, including general words, words 
peculiar to the subject, and general words 
with special meaning in a particular subject; 
and ability to infer the meaning of a word 
from its context, whenever possible, as well as 
the habit of using the dictionary. After these 
skills had been defined, certain groups of stu- 
dents were given training in them. Subject 
matter tests taken later by the students in 
these groups showed significant gain over 
groups without any such training. In other 
words, the vocabulary study resulted in 
superior learning of the subject matter itself. 
6. A careful survey of the literature on 
reading and study methods indicates that a 
minimum of techniques is all that is necessary 
for building vocabulary skills. These tech- 

niques are: 
(1) Skill in deriving meanings from the 
sentence or paragraph in which the 

word is found. 


1Lois Dilley, "Every Teacher and Reading," School 
Review, 52 (December, 1944), pp. 597-605. 
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(2) Knowledge of the use of prefixes, 
roots, and suffixes. 
(3) Skill in the use of the dictionary. 
(4) Use of some method to collect and 
study new words met in daily work 
so that they may be learned. 
Simply stated, the first skill means that when 
a student sees a word that he does not know, 
he should be able to see quickly if the word 
can be defined by the context of the sentence. 
He should also be able to see if a strange word 
has any familiar word parts which would re- 
veal the meaning of the whole word. The 
third step involves skill in the use of the many 
types of information the dictionary gives 
about a word; and the fourth is self-evident. 
Much more will be said about these tech- 
niques in later chapters. 


Purpose: The Basis of Organization 


7. Once the reader understands what is 
meant by organizing reading and has built for 
himself sufficient word power, then reading 
may be done selectively according to purpose. 
Purpose and selection are the factors by which 
the organization that is to take place is de- 
cided upon. By this decision, the rate at which 
the reading takes place is set, and, at points, 
modified and adjusted to the immediate prob- 
lem faced. This plan of reading may be illus- 
trated by comparing its final product, com- 
prehension, with the skills associated with 
building a house. The builder, like the reader, 
has first a purpose for the type of work that 
he is going to perform. He may wish to build 
a simple ranch style home or an elaborate 
mansion, or his purpose may call for the con- 
struction of a business block. Once his pur- 
pose is clearly defined, then his understanding 
of the way in which a type of building is con- 
structed helps him to select and set his organ- 
ization plans. The builder's plans are his blue- 
prints. When the blueprints are made, build- 
ing can then proceed according to schedule. 
The basement and superstructure may go up 
rapidly; detailed work of the particular de- 
sign will be done at the rate which best helps 
to create it. A simple clapboard finished home 
would demand a certain rate of construction; 
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a hand-hewn stone building would take an 
altogether different rate of construction. Simi- 
larly, as the final interior designing is done, 
the purpose sets the organization of it, and 
the selected organization sets the rate at which 
it can be accomplished. It is by this knowledge 
that the builder cannot only build a dwelling 
or block of offices, but can also make an in- 
telligent bid for a construction job. 

8. Basically, the reader faces much the 
same task as the builder. First, he must con- 
sider the purpose which brings him to the 
printed page. After this has been identified, 
he must weigh it against the level of difficulty 
of the reading and his own familiarity with 
the material. From this process he should de- 
cide what beginning rate to use. Because flexi- 
bility in rate is the most outstanding single 
attribute of a good reader, he should be able 
to change this initial starting rate at will. 
That is, as the difficulty or complexity of the 
material varies, he should be able to vary his 
rate to allow for the change. When one is 
rereading an assignment or when he is read- 
ing in his field of major interest, statements 
or facts encountered will frequently be 
familiar. The greater the familiarity of the 
material, the faster one can read it with com- 
prehension. 

9. Again, if the reader's purpose is to 
look for one idea or detail, or perhaps get a 
quick over-all view of the type of information 
contained in a passage, he will not find it 
necessary to read every word or even every 
sentence, but he will skim. For example, he 
may be looking only for a fact or detail. In 
such an instance, he does not actually have to 
read at all, but merely lets his eye run over 
several lines at a time, looking for a particular 
word or fact. Or again, he may wish to survey 
a chapter before reading it in order to get 
some idea of the structure. This may be done 
by a quick perusal of subheads, the begin- 
ning sentence of a paragraph, the summary 
sentence of a paragraph, or certain important 
words in the reading. Actual word by word 
reading for such a purpose would not be 
zdvisable. 

10. Much of our reading is not of such 
à highly complex nature that each word has 
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to be weighed and analyzed. In fiction and 
many of the social sciences the reader can skip 
unimportant words and still not miss the 
meaning of the material. The reader, how- 
ever, who tries such a reading technique must 
be very certain that he keeps the main idea 
or ideas for which he is looking firmly in his 
mind, so that as he reads he knows whether 
the presented material is of use to him. If not 
then it may be read over rapidly; if it is per- 
tinent, it should be read more slowly. 

ll. Basically, then, rate of comprehen- 
sion cannot be considered apart from the 
skills of comprehension. As his reading habits 
are formed, the student's rate of reading 
should increase; he will adjust his reading 
speed to the material without any conscious 
effort. 

12. Like the builder who must purpose- 
fully organize so that he may build economi- 
cally in keeping with the plans evolved from 
purpose, so the reader must purposefully or- 
ganize so that he may spend his time economi- 
cally according to his purpose and need. As 
the builder will go bankrupt if his planning 
is not carefully done, so the reader will be- 
come bankrupt in ideas gathered for the time 
expended if his plans of study are not also 
carefully controlled. 


Summary 


13. This chapter has attempted to de- 
fine reading as a purposeful activity com- 
prised of several skills, or an activity of reason- 
ing rather than a passive, mechanical absorp- 
tion of symbols at some set rate. If reading is 
to be considered as an organized purposeful 
activity, then obviously all the parts which 
make up the organization must be mastered 
until ease and skill in their operation are 
achieved. Skill in defining purpose, selection 
of the particular reading techniques to satisfy 
the purpose, a flexible rate appropriate to the 
difficulty and purpose of the reading, and, 
above all, a vocabulary adequate enough to 
allow for smooth operation of all the rest— 
these are aspects which promote comprehen- 
sion and ultimately a proper rate of compre- 
hension. Without these skills, rapid reading 
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or slow reading will not satisfy the major pur- 
pose of reading—comprehension or under- 
standing. 


QUESTIONS—Chapter I, Part 2 


1. Which one of the following ways of learning 
new words within a selection would seem the 
least practical and useful? 

a. Defining words from their sentences or 
paragraphs. 

b. Learning the more common basic word 
parts. 

c. Using the dictionary skillfully. 

d. Memorizing lists of new words pre- 
pared by a remedial reading labora- 
tory. 

e. Listing and studying words selected by 
the reader from his textbook. 

2. Which of the following abilities is fundamen- 
tal to the functioning of all the others? 

a. Ability to recognize and use a large 
number of words. 

b. Ability to read purposefully and criti- 
cally. 

c. Ability to read rapidly. 

d. Ability to weigh and analyze words in 
context. 

e. Ability to select and carry out a rate of 
attack. 

5. The illustration of the builder was meant to 
show that in reading, as in building: 

a. a knowledge of basic tools is important. 

b. purpose determines the organization 
and rate of attack. 

c. rapid methods of attack are the most 
economical. 

d. a rate of attack is planned and set to 
continue unmodified throughout the 
task. 

e. the rate at which one wishes to proceed 
sets the organizational pattern in read- 
ing. 

4. In such subjects as social science or fiction, 
the type of attack usually required for reading 
would be: 

a. word by word reading. 

b. a rapid scanning or skimming. 

c. afairly rapid, purposefully planned ac 
tivity. 
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d. a fairly rapid reading of the assign- 
ment. 

е. a slow, analytical attack on the read- 
ing. 

5. In reading an assignment which contains cer- 
tain paragraphs with ideas already familiar 
to you, it would probably be best to: 

a. skip those sections containing familiar 
ideas. 

b. do the cautious thing and read all sec- 
tions equally. 

с. presume a probable familiarity with the 
entire passage and skim just for new 
ideas. 

d. take advantage of this familiarity and 
read slowly and carefully for a high 
degree of comprehension. 

e. read relatively rapidly or skim in those 
areas of greater familiarity. 

6. When one has no immediate interest or pur- 
pose for an assigned reading, he should attack 

it by: 

a. reading it rapidly to get an over-all 
idea of it. 

b. reading it slowly so that comprehension 
will be greater. 

c. surveying it first, associating it with an 
area with which he already has an in- 
terest, then reading. 

d. reading enough to "get by," spending 
more time with reading materials in 
which he has more information. 

e. reading it twice so that by the second 
reading an interest and purpose may 
evolve. 

7. The main idea of this part of the chapter is 
that: 

a. the effective selection of purpose sets 
the organizational pattern and rate of 
reading. 

b. reading is a complex of skills, each skill 
a part of a pattern for producing ade- 
quate comprehension. 

с. economical processes of reading allow 
for wider reading and better over-all 
use of study time. 

d. vocabulary skills are basic to all other 
skills of communication and learning. 

€. purpose, organization, and rate set the 
degree of comprehension from an as- 
signed passage. 
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CHAPTER Il 


Different Purposes and Ways of Reading 


What is meant by purposeful, planned reading and what does it 
do for the student? What sources may a student use in planning 


his reading? 


Part 1 


HOW PURPOSE AND WAY 
OF READING ARE RELATED 


1. The way in which we read any 
printed matter is directly related to the rea- 
son we have for reading it. We read with as 
much attention and concentration as our 
needs or interests of the moment demand. 
When we are concerned about the facts or 
are vitally interested in them, we read slowly 
and carefully, as in studying for final exams. 
We deliberately try to understand as much as 
possible. But when we are not seriously inter- 
ested, or are reading merely for recreation or 
to kill time, we are apt to read rapidly and 
superficially. In casual reading of signs or bill- 
boards from a moving train, or in glancing 
through a magazine, we have no intention of 
remembering, and therefore retain very little. 
In all our reading, the amount we retain de- 
pends upon how much we really want to re- 
member. 


2. The purpose and interest we have in 
any reading determines the degree of compre- 
hension we will have when we finish. Since 
this is true, we can make our own comprehen- 
sion either thorough or incomplete. When we 
have a clear-cut, detailed purpose, and read 
to accomplish that purpose, we will read with 
good concentration and understanding. When 
we are not sure exactly why we are reading, 
we read in a disorganized or desultory man- 
ner and remember little. The college student 
who reads an assigned chapter without know- 
ing why he is supposed to read it cannot ex- 
pect to get very much from it. It is true that 
many assignments are given by instructors 
without explanation. But in these cases it be- 
comes the student's responsibility to discover 
the purpose of the assignment. If he wants 
any results from the material, the student 
must decide before he begins what kind of 
information he is supposed to get—and read 
accordingly. 

13 
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Planning Your Reading 


8. When the purpose of the reading is 
not part of the assignment, the student must 
define his own purposes. He may try to fathom 
the mind of the instructor and guess the rea- 
sons for the assignment. Observing the way 
the instructor operates in the classroom and 
the kinds of questions and tests he gives helps 
the student decide how he is to read. AI- 
though it may not be stated, the student may 
be certain that the instructor gave the assign- 
ment for one of these reasons: 


(1) to clarify and enlarge upon what he has 
just said in class. 

(2) to give the student a review of the facts 
recently presented. 

(8) to give the student another way of looking 
at the facts. 

(4) to help the student remember by further 
study in the form of reading. 

(5) to give the student some background in un- 
derstanding the materials presented in the 
course or in future lectures. 

(6) to prepare the student for the next recita- 
tion period, when he may show his under- 
standing of the facts previously presented. 


4. When we say the student must try to 
deduce the instructor's purpose, we mean that 
the student must be alert to notice how the 
instructor uses the assigned readings in class. 
What kind of questions does he ask? Does he 
ask for the details or expect the student to 
give generalizations or impressions? Does he 
give frequent quizzes? What kind of questions 
do these contain? Does he promote discussion 
and expect students to give their own opin- 
ions? Or does he expect the student to recite 
the facts as given in the text? How does the 
instructor expect students to use the assign- 
ments he gives? How detailed is the compre- 
hension or recitation he expects? 

5. We are not trying to suggest that it is 
the student's job to try to outwit the professor. 
Nor are we suggesting that by sizing him up 
the student can soon judge how little studying 
he has to do in order to get by. Certainly many 
college students don't need any help in figur- 
ing out how to do the least work for the most 
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credit. What we are attempting to combat is 
ineffectual study caused by inadequate plan- 
ning. Unfortunately, all college instructors do 
not explain the reasons for their assignments. 
As a result, even good students study some 
materials they might merely read, and skim 
some readings they should study intensively. 
Because they have only vague purposes, poor 
students try to memorize blindly without 
selection or organization—and without much 
success. Reading without planning is practi- 
cally useless, and when the instructor doesn't 
clarify the purpose, the student must do it for 
himself. 

6. Having a purpose in reading is, of 
course, not the only factor that helps deter- 
mine how much is gained from reading. The 
kind of reading material and the difficulty of 
it also affect comprehension. We must look 
over the assignment before we can finally de- 
cide on our purpose and method of reading. 
In the later chapters of this book, you will be 
helped to acquire detailed methods of reading. 
You will be taught how to read intensively 
and carefully, as in studying difficult ma- 
terials. Other chapters will show you how to 
read more rapidly or to skim quickly when 
these methods are appropriate. As you pro- 
gress with these chapters, you will learn more 
about adapting your method of reading to 
your own purpose. But here we are stressing 
the need for defining a purpose, for making a 
plan of attack, so that every time you read 
you will make a deliberate choice of a method 
of reading. 


Are You a Fast or a Slow Reader? 


7. You may wonder why we have em- 
phasized the importance of defining your 
purpose before doing any reading. Certainly 
every college student has some idea of why 
he is reading. He has some vague idea that he 
is supposed to learn something, but because 
this idea or purpose is vague, he often fails 
to vary his reading approach. Some students 
read all kinds of printed matter the same way. 
They may be fast or slow readers, but they 
make the mistake of reading at only one 
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speed. You have seen students who felt that 
they had to read slowly in order to get the full 
meaning. They read popular magazines, col- 
lege texts, and even the newspaper at the same 
rate. To them, there is only one way to read— 
slowly, almost word by word. They are the 
students who complain about taking so long 
with their assignments that they have no time 
for recreational reading. They claim that the 
fault is with the instructors who assign so 
much reading. They feel that college is unrea- 
sonably hard and that they should not be 
expected to spend all their time studying. 
They try hard to learn by such methods as 
reading paragraphs over and over, until they 
fall asleep over the desk. But their compre- 
hension is generally poor despite their exces- 
sive hours of study. They fail to read success- 
fully for lack of planning and because of 
adhering to only one method. 

8. At the other extreme are students 
who confuse good reading with fast reading, 
regardless of the nature of the material. These 
superficial readers think they can cover any 
chapter in any book by a very rapid single 
reading. Or, because they read so rapidly, they 
believe they can cover all the required and 
outside reading for a course in a few evenings 
just before the final examination. Unless they 
are exceptional students, these fast readers 
often have very poor comprehension—as poor 
as the slow-reading plodders they laugh at. 
Under certain circumstances rapid reading is 
profitable and yields better returns than slow 
reading. But in difficult technical material or 
in detailed analysis of some literary materials, 
slow reading is the only practical method. 
Recent studies have shown that even college 
professors do not read much faster in the 
subject matter they teach than do the ad- 
vanced students. Very rapid reading of diffi- 
cult material is not a characteristic of the ad- 
vanced reader, nor does it yield a high degree 
of comprehension. 


Getting the Facts 


9. Having decided upon the purpose for 
reading an assignment, the student has actu- 


ally decided how carefully he has to read to 
accomplish that purpose. He is now ready to 
begin the assignment. But before actually 
reading, there are a few other aspects he 
should consider. First, there is the way in 
which the material has been constructed, the 
way in which the facts are presented. Different 
kinds of reading matter vary in the way para- 
graphs are written and therefore in the way 
they present the facts. Textbooks are not writ- 
ten in the same style as novels or short stories 
and consequently cannot be read the same 
way. Let us point out some of the character- 
istics of these different writing styles so that 
our reading will be effective. 

10. Many textbooks have a relatively 
formal style. Each major paragraph may open 
with a topic sentence giving the main idea to 
be presented in that paragraph. Or if several 
paragraphs cover the same idea, the reader 
may be carried along from the end of one 
to the next by a transitional sentence. This 
may be the closing sentence of the first para- 
graph or the opening sentence of the next 
paragraph. Thus most of the main ideas of 
a textbook paragraph are presented in the 
opening sentence or two. These ideas are en- 
larged upon, and supporting facts or details 
are given in the body of the paragraph. Often 
these details are set off by various kinds of 
cues, such as numbers or letters, or by phrases 
like “in the first place,” “in the second place,” 
“primarily,” “finally,” "because," “either— 
ог,” and so forth. Such cues signal the reader 
that a group of facts supporting the main idea 
is about to be presented. Finally, there is a 
third characteristic of formal textbook writing 
that alert readers watch for. This is the use of 
summary closing sentences which give the 
thoughts of the paragraph. The conclusions 
that may be drawn from the main idea and 
its supporting details are often restated in 
these summary sentences. 

11. In later chapters of this book, you 
will be given many more suggestions about 
the use of topic and summary sentences, and 
cue words when reading. For now, we merely 
want to point them out and give you a few 
ideas about them. You will read more effi- 
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ciently in textbook materials if you remember 
that the major ideas are often presented in 
the opening sentences of a paragraph and that 
the minor facts or details are usually con- 
tained within the body of the paragraph. You 
can recognize these details quickly if you look 
for the cues which often indicate where they 
may be found. You can draw many of the 
inferences or conclusions that the author 
offers from the summarizing sentences at the 
close of the paragraph. By now you should 
have a crude blueprint in mind to help you 
in getting the facts out of textbook materials. 
Of course, not all textbooks follow this plan 
in every paragraph, but this style is common 
enough to permit us to use this type of read- 
ing approach quite frequently. 

12. Many literary, non-technical ma- 
terials are not written in the formal style we 
have just described. There are often as many 
main ideas, details, and conclusions in a novel 
as in any average textbook. But they are de- 
liberately presented differently. The literary 
author is not so vitally concerned with teach- 
ing the reader a certain group of facts as he 
is with creating impressions, moods, and emo- 
tions. Certainly he may be teaching us some- 
thing, but he does it more subtly. He chooses 
his words because of the effect they have upon 
the reader rather than because they clearly 
reveal the facts, He gives us ideas and feelings 
by the words he chooses rather than by merely 
enumerating the facts. 'Thus we cannot follow 
our blueprint for textbook reading when at- 
tempting novels, short stories, drama, and the 
like. 

13. Literary and textbook materials are 
read differently not only because they differ 
in construction but also because we read them 
for different purposes. Here is another ex- 
ample of the need for relating our purpose in 
reading to the nature and difficulty of the 
reading matter. We read textbooks in order 
to be able to recite or answer examination 
questions or to learn how to do or make 
something. To answer these purposes, we need 
to know practically all the facts. For the most 
part, our purposes in reading literary ma- 
terials are less exacting. We read these for 
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moods and impressions, for ideas about peo- 
ple, places, or times, for comparing another 
man's ideas with our own, and similar reasons. 
Unless we are real students of literature, our 
purposes are not very detailed, nor do we try 
to absorb all the facts. Our purposes are often 
satisfied with the major ideas, a few details 
and conclusions, and a general impression of 
the whole story. Hence we read literary ma- 
terials more rapidly, moving along from para- 
graph to paragraph more fluently without par- 
ticular attention to the structure of the para- 
graph. This less careful reading in literary ma- 
terials is appropriate, of course, only when our 
purposes are recreational. We should read 
literary materials very carefully when studying 
them seriously. 


Flexibility in Reading 


14. The mark of an efficient reader is 
flexibility in reading methods and reading 
speeds. He decides what he wishes to accom- 
plish in a reading, chooses a method suited 
to this purpose and to the difficulty of the 
material, and reads accordingly. He varies his 
approach deliberately from one textbook to 
another, and even from one chapter to the 
next. How do we recognize flexibility? How 
does a student know he is varying his ap- 
proach? He knows largely by his rate of read- 
ing. Efficient readers may vary considerably 
in their speeds from one kind of reading to 
another. The ability to read at widely differ- 
ent rates, chosen deliberately according to the 
purpose of the reading and the degree of com- 
prehension desired, is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the truly efficient reader. 

15. You have probably taken a reading 
test as one of the early steps of this course. 
One of the sections of this test probably meas- 
ured your rate in college level materials. Thus 
you may already have some idea of your rate 
in materials of average difficulty. Of course, 
these estimates of speed vary from one test to 
another because of differences in their length, 
type of material, and their difficulty. But for 
the sake of discussion, let us say that if you 
are an average college student you read at a 
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rate somewhere between 250 and 350 words 
per minute. This might be considered your 
average rate—the speed you would achieve in 
several kinds of materials when they are not 
too difficult or technical. 

16. If you are a flexible reader, you 
should be able to read for recreation at more 
than double your average rate. You should 
be able to read uovels, mystery stories, short 
stories, and such at 400 to 500 words a minute 
or more, if and when you choose to do so. 
When reading for your own amusement or to 
fill in gaps in your general reading back- 
ground, you should be able to read very rap- 
idly with perfect ease. The flexible reader does 
this without any feelings of being rushed, or 
of missing details he would like to get. He 
takes a few minutes of reading to warm up 
to this high speed, but once having achieved 
the pace he tends to maintain it. He may in- 
terrupt the fast rate ocasionally to reread a 
particularly interesting passage or to figure 
out a word but picks it up again quickly. He 
can maintain this fast, enjoyable rate for 
hours if he wishes. He can recall most of the 
main facts of the story and some of the details 
if he needs to. These are the characteristics 
of the flexible reader when reading for recre- 
ational purposes. 

17. When reading quite difficult or tech- 
nical material or when attempting to remem- 
ber most of the details and facts of a selection, 
the flexible reader may read much more slowly 
than his average rate. In solving problems as in 
mathematics, or in attempting character 
analysis as in dramas, or in interpreting intri- 
cate allusions and figures of speech as in poetry, 
he reads slowly and carefuily perhaps at only 
100 to 200 words per minute. Tables and dia- 
grams, charts and formulas are also frequently 
read in this fashion. He slows down when 
there are many technical terms or when the 
facts are very numerous or complexly related. 
He reads more slowly whenever he realizes 
that the writer is about to introduce a list of 
facts or a group of important details. The 
flexible reader chooses to read slowly and 
carefully when he feels the material demands 
it or when he wants full comprehension. 


18. Besides these recreational and study 
rates of reading, the flexible reader can func- 
tion at several other speeds. Like you, he has 
an average rate for careful reading of 250 to 
350 words per minute. This he uses when the 
textbook is not very detailed or difficult, or 
in reading materials which parallel the basic 
textbook, or when reading material with 
which he is familiar. He can move along at 
this rate in such continuous, non-technical 
material as essays, easy scientific articles, and 
newspaper editorials. These are read with 
good comprehension, understanding of the 
main ideas, and retention of many of the 
details. 

19. In addition, he has at his command 
a very rapid rate even faster than his recrea- 
tional speed. This may be as fast as several 
thousand words per minute. He employs it 
for previewing a chapter before reading in 
detail, skimming over a chapter or a whole 
book when deciding whether to read the ma- 
terial, or in looking for a single fact or phrase 
somewhere in a page or a paragraph. He reads 
this rapidly when trying to find a name in a 
telephone directory, when reading just the 
headings and subheads in a textbook, or when 
trying to find topic or summary sentences in 
a paragraph. This very rapid rate is useful in 
locating materials or ideas, or in getting a 
quick view of a relatively large body of ma- 
terial. Because it is so fast, such reading must 
necessarily be superficial and fleeting, but the 
ability to use this race when appropriate is 
a very useful accomplishment of the flexible 
reader. 


QUESTIONS—Chapter 11, Part 1 


1. The main idea of this entire section is: 

a. the student is responsible for determin- 
ing the purpose of each assignment. 

b. the amount of retention we show after 
reading is dependent upon how much 
we want to remember. 

c. efficiency in reading is achieved by 
varying rate and method of reading 
according to your purpose and the 
nature of the material. 

d. to read efficiently, a student must try 
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to decide why he has been given each 
assignment. 

e. an efficient reader has at least four dif- 
ferent rates of reading. 

2. This section asserts that: 

a. the purpose we have in reading is the 
sole deciding factor in determining our 
comprehension. 

b. assignments are usually given by an in- 
structor for a clearly defined purpose. 

c. most students read either too fast or too 
slowly. 

d. the purpose for a reading can be de- 
cided upon after looking over the as- 
signment and relating it to the work in 
the classroom. 

€. recreational reading rate is the flexible 
college student's fastest speed of read- 
ing. 

3. Other facts offered in this part are: (choose 
two) 

a. when we are not sure why we are read- 
ing, we usually read rapidly and super- 
ficially. 

b. from observation of the way assigned 
readings are used in the classroom, a 
student can gain ideas on how to study 
these assignments. 

c. the extremely fast-reading college stu- 
dent is, on the whole, a better reader 
than the slow reader. 

d. the average reading rate for college 
students in materials of moderate diffi- 
culty is between 250 and 350 words per 
minute. 

е. in recreational reading, the student 
tends to read at a faster and faster 
speed after he warms up to the task. 

4. Several conclusions that may be drawn from 
this section are: 

a. the college student may determine 
whether he is a flexible, efficient reader 
by comparing his rates of reading in 
different materials. 

b. college students could improve their 
reading if they would learn to read 
faster. 

c. the average college student would be 
a better reader if he adjusted his 
rate and method to his purpose and the 
nature of the material. 

d. extremely slow and careful reading 
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does not necessarily result in thorough 
comprehension. 

e. ifa student had three or four rates of 
reading, he would read efficiently and 
flexibly. 

5. In a formal, textbook style, the facts are often 
presented as follows: 

a. first, main ideas and conclusions, then 
supporting details. 

b. in a series of paragraphs all dealing 
with the same main idea and joined by 
transitional sentences. 

c. first the main idea, then the supporting 
details, and finally the conclusions. 

d. by a summarizing in the closing sen- 
tences. 

е. in no consistent order in most text- 
books. 

6. A major difference in literary and textbook 
materials lies in: 

a. the difference in the difficulty of the 
material. 

b. the number of main ideas, details, and 
conclusions presented. 

c. textbook materials are intended to 
teach us facts while literary materials 
are not. 

d. literary authors intend to create emo- 
tions and ideas while textbook writers 
are more concerned with presenting 
the facts. 

7. We should read literary and textbook ma- 
terials differently because: 

a. we take examinations on textbooks. 

b. of the difference in our purposes and 
the nature of their construction or 
style. 

C. literary materials are easier to read. 

d. there are more and harder facts in text- 
books. 

e. literary materials don't have as many 
facts as textbooks. 


You may look back at the chapter to answer 
these questions. 


8. Which of these paragraphs of Chapter II are 
written in the formal textbook style described 
in the chapter, i.e., main ideas in a topic sen- 
tence, then details, then summary or conclu- 
sions? (choose three) 


a. the first d. the fourth 
b. the second е. the sixth 
с. the third 
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9. Which paragraphs are joined together by a 
transitional sentence leading you from one 
to the next? (choose two) 

15 and 16 

1 and 2 

17 and 18 

8 and 9 

3 and 4 
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Part 2 


DEFINING AND CARRYING 
OUT READING PURPOSES 


In this half of the chapter we are going to 
give you an opportunity to plan and then 
execute your own purposes in reading. This 
will provide an opportunity for you to demon- 
strate whether you really understand the sug- 
gestions given in the first half of this chapter. 
On the following pages you will find a typical 
college reading assignment. In giving this as- 
signment, let us assume that the instructor is 
expecting very thorough recall and under- 
standing. The students in the class are to be 
given a quiz on the details and conclusions 
present in the reading selection as well as oral 
questions on the main ideas and their inter- 
pretations of the facts presented. This is the 
way in which the assignment will be used in 
the classroom. 

Now look over the first assignment, “Com- 
mon Poisonous Plants,” to decide how difficult 
you think it is, how much you know about 
the subject, what kind of style the author uses, 
and, therefore, how you will read. Show your 
` plan for reading this first assignment by check- 
ing one item in each of the four groups. 


Has formal textbook style 
Has informal, literary style 
Has mixed style 


Is very difficult 
Average difficulty 
Fairly easy 


Very easy 

Slowly and carefully Rate below 250 
At an average rate Probably 250-350 
Quickly Between 350-500 


Very rapidly 600-700 or more 


Now let us see whether or not you can put 
your plan into effect in all its details. You will 
need to make an accurate record of the time 
you take to read this selection. If you have a 
watch or a clock with a sweep hand, write 
down the time at the end of this minute, wait 
until the sweep hand reaches twelve, then be- 
gin to read. If you have no sweep hand, write 
down the time at the end of this minute, wait 
until the small hand is exactly over a mark or 
number and then begin to read. Write the 
exact time you begin to read in the box below. 


Began Finished 2300 


——— = Rate of 
minutes 


words per minute 


COMMON POISONOUS PLANTS 
Adapted from Cornell Extension Bulletins 
141 and 538 
W. C. Muenscher and W. T. Winne 


In some of the western grazing states the an- 
nual loss of livestock from eating poisonous plants 
is enormous. New York and her neighboring states, 
with a more diversified agriculture, have not ex- 
perienced such large losses as those in states where 
the raising of livestock is more dependent upon 
native vegetation. 

At least fifty kinds of plants in New York 
State are known to be poisonous to livestock under 
certain conditions. Most of these plants have a dis- 
agreeable taste so that stock will ordinarily leave 
them alone. Some of these poisonous plants start 
growing early in the spring before the grass is 
green; others remain green after the grass has dried 
up. Therefore, most stock poisoning in the pas- 
tures occurs either in the early spring when the 
grass is still short or in late summer and autumn 
when the grass is scarce or dried up. With a scar- 
city of forage, animals are often forced to eat 
poisonous plants which otherwise would be left 
alone. 

Not all stock poisoning in pastures is caused 
by plants; sometimes it is from minerals. Lead 
poisoning may result when animals lick newly 
painted surfaces or discarded paint cans. Poisonous 
fertilizers, especially nitrate of soda, are sometimes 
obtained by animals licking empty bags or drink- 
ing the water in which the bags were washed. 
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Arsenic, obtained by eating grass under sprayed 
trees or by licking spraying equipment or contain- 
ers of arsenicals, may poison animals. In any case 
of poisoning a veterinarian should be consulted 
as soon as possible. 

If poisoning indicates that it is of plant origin, 
the pasture should be examined carefully for 
poisonous plants. It is well to bear in mind that 
only a few poisonous plants grow in the open part 
of a pasture. Among the plants of the open field 
are the tall field buttercup, horsetail fern, and 
bracken fern. In the fence rows and hedges may 
be wild cherries; along the banks of streams and 
ditches and springy or marshy spots water-hemlock 
or Cicuta and European bittersweet or nightshade; 
and in the woodland part of the pasture white 
snakeroot, mountain laurel, sheep laurel, Dutch- 
man's breeches, and bracken fern. 

Nearly every farmer recognizes that certain 
plants are poisonous, but he should learn the 
poisonous plants of his neighborhood and should 
try to know: 


The poisonous plants on his place. 

Where the plants are growing. 

Which parts of the plant contain the poison. 

What season of the year the plant is most 
dangerous. 

What animals are likely to eat the plant and 
become poisoned. 

What part of the plant animals would be likely 
to eat. 

Under what conditions poisoning occurs. 


SOME PLANTS POISONOUS TO TOUCH 


Poisonous plants may be classified into two 
groups: those that are harmful when eaten and 
those that cause poisoning by contact. In New 
York State few persons are poisoned from eating 
plants. On the other hand, poisoning from contact 
with plants is rather common. Plants that cause a 
skin poisoning by contact are said to produce 
dermatitis. 

Most of the many cases of contact poisoning or 
dermatitis in New York every year are caused by 
poison ivy and poison sumac. It is not generally 
known that a dermatitis may also be produced by 
several other common plants. Many of these cases 
of dermatitis have been attributed to poison ivy 
and have been treated, with remedies intended for 
poison ivy, without success and at times to the dis- 
comfort of the patient. 
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This article includes brief statements concern. 
ing several native and introduced species of plants 
that cause some dermatitis each year. 

Not all persons are susceptible to poisoning 
from these plants. Also, a limited number of indi. 
viduals may be sensitive to other plants that are 
not at all injurious to most persons. 


CULTIVATED PLANTS 


Buttercups—The sap of the leaves and stems of 
some of the common buttercups produce blisters 
and sores when handled. The cursed crowfoot, tall 
field-buttercup, and bulbous buttercup are com- 
mon and widespread weeds in New York. 
Iris—The rootstocks of the native wild iris, or blue 
flag, as well as the garden irises, produce a severe 
dermatitis in some individuals. Although only a 
few persons seem to be susceptible to poisoning, 
some are so sensitive that they cannot handle the 
rootstocks, without developing a dermatitis. 
Lily-of-the-valley—Lily-of-the-valley, а common gar- 
den flower, has escaped and become established in 
several places. The leaves are poisonous, but are 
rarely eaten. 


Wirp PLANTS 


Jimson-weed—Jimson-weed is a stout annual weed 
of waste places and of cultivated ground, chiefly 
where the soil is rich. The leaves, roots, and seed 
contain toxic alkaloids known to have poisoned 
cattle, horses, and sheep. Children are sometimes 
poisoned by eating the unripe seed pods, 

The symptoms of Jimson-weed poisoning in- 
clude headache, nausea, dizziness, great thirst, a 
burning sensation of the skin, dilated pupils, and 
loss of sight. Acute cases are characterized by de- 
lirium, convulsions, and death. 

Poison Ivy and Poison Sumac—These two pests, _ 
poison ivy and poison sumac, are widely distrib- 
uted in New York State. They cause more der- 
matitis than all other plants. Descriptions and pre- 
ventive treatments, as well as suggestions for their 
control and eradication, are outlined in detail in 
Cornell Extension Bulletin 191. 

Parsnip—The wild form of the common garden 
parsnip is the cause of many cases of skin poison- 
ing. The symptoms are similar in general appear- 
ance to those caused by poison ivy. Poisoning usu- 
ally results when bathers, with their skin still wet, 
come in contact with the parsnip leaves near the 
beach. Occasionally, workers are poisoned from 
contact with wet parsnip leaves in gardens or 
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fields. The parsnip grows wild іп waste places and 
old fields throughout most of New York. Its seeds 
are scattered by water along the banks of streams, 
on flooded fields, and along the shores of lakes. 
Lady-slippers—Several species of lady-slippers, pos- 
sibly all, cause a dermatitis, usually as a result of 
contact with their wet leaves or stems. The in- 
Sammation and blisters appear mostly on the 
hands, arms, and face, rarely on parts of the body 
that have not come in direct contact with the 
plant. The species that are most widespread in the 
woodlands and swamps of New York include 
showy lady-slipper, yellow lady-slipper, and stem- 
less lady-slipper. All of these native orchids have 
beautiful and conspicuous flowers. If it were gen- 
erally known that they may cause a severe derma- 
titis, they might be left undisturbed and in less 
danger of extermination. 

Spurges—The genus Euphorbia contains a number 
of species any of which may produce a dermatitis 
from contact with the milky sap from their leaves 
or stems. The following species all have been 
introduced into New York as ornamentals and 
are still grown as such in some places. They have 
escaped and, in some sections, are troublesome 
weeds. Snow-on-the-mountain, with its variegated 
or white-margined leaves, is commonly planted in 
the annual border or about gas stations. It causes 
more cases of dermatitis than do the other Euphor- 
bias. Cypress spurge and leafy spurge are two per- 
sistent perennial weeds. Most cases of dermatitis 
from these weeds are caused from contact when 
they are pulled or mowed. Sun spurge and petty 
spurge are annual weeds that persist long after 
the first killing frosts of autumn. 

Nettles—The stinging nettles and wood nettle 
have stiff brittle hairs. Upon contact with the skin 
they break and exude a liquid which produces an 
intense itching or irritation mostly of temporary 
duration. 


SOME PLANTS THAT ARE POISONOUS 
WHEN EATEN 


‘The material on the following pages has been 
prepared to make readily accessible the most im- 
portant information concerning the commoner 
plants of New York State that may poison live- 
stock. 

Brake fern, or Bracken—Brake fern is common on 
dry, sandy or gravelly soil, particularly in neg- 
lected pastures or open, dry woodlands. 

The young shoots are sometimes cooked and 
eaten as greens or pot herbs. Thorough cooking 
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removes the poisonous ingredients leaving the 
greens harmless and nutritious. 

Ordinarily brake ferns are not eaten by cattle, 
except during the latter part of a dry season when 
normal forage is scarce. At such a time these plants 
are among the few to remain green and are likely 
to be grazed heavily. Hay containing appreciable 
amounts of this fern should not be fed to cattle 
or horses, as the poisonous character is not lost on 
drying. Hogs eat all parts of the fresh plant with- 
out injury, in fact they appear to relish it, espe- 
cially in the autumn. 

Symptoms of poisoning usually appear after 
two to four weeks of continuous grazing. These 
include very high temperature, extreme salivation, 
and bleeding from the nose followed by hemor- 
rhages of internal organs. 

Field horsetail—Field horsetail is common on 
sandy, poorly drained soils of meadows and pas- 
tures throughout the state. 

This plant has been found to be most in- 
jurious when present in hay fed to horses. Hay cut 
from low or poorly drained meadows may contain 
considerable quantities of horsetail. Horsetails in 
pastures do not seem to be harmful, probably be- 
cause of the laxative green feed eaten causing 
them to be excreted before the poison affects the 
system. Other native species including wood horse- 
tail, scouring-rush, and marsh horsetail may also 
cause poisoning. 

The symptoms appear in two to five weeks in 
the following order: unthriftiness and loss of 
weight, loss of muscular control followed by sway- 
ing and staggering. The animal usually falls and 
cannot arise. Violent struggle then weakens the 
animal, and death is caused by exhaustion. Horses 
treated before falling usually can be saved. 
Pokeweed—Pokeweed, a tall, perennial herb, is 
common in clearings, in open woods and along 
the borders of woods. 

Animals rarely eat enough of the tops of poke- 
weed to be poisoned. The most poisonous part of 
this plant is the large, fleshy root. People have , 
been poisoned by eating the roots with the young /7 


cooked is discarded, they make excellent green: 
Children are sometimes poisoned from eating th 
berries. 

Wild black cherry—Wild black cherry is a small 
tree or shrub widely distributed and particularly 
common along fences and in old fields. The choke- 
cherry and the pin cherry grow in similar situa- 
tions and have the same poisonous properties. 
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The wild cherries are dangerous because, un- 
der certain conditions, they form hydrocyanic acid. 
This highly toxic substance may accumulate in the 
wilted leaves in quantities sufficient to cause fatal 
poisoning of grazing animals. Hydrocyanic acid is 
a volatile poison which is lost from the foliage 
upon drying. Hay containing thoroughly dried 
foliage of the wild cherry is not injurious. Most 
cases of cherry poisoning occur when pastures are 
overgrazed or when wilted cherry foliage is thrown 
in the way of feeding stock. 

A poisoned animal goes into convulsions, 
breathes with difficulty, bloats, and dies usually 
in less than an hour after eating the cherry leaves. 
St. Johns-wort—St. Johns-wort is a common peren- 
nial herb of old meadows, roadsides, and waste 
lands, especially where the soil is dry or gravelly, 

A substance in St. Johns-wort affects the nerves 
near the surface of the skin of animals which 
feed on the plant. White-skinned cattle, horses, 
and sheep are made sensitive to sunlight by this 
substance. Their skin blisters, and their hair falls 
out if the animals are exposed to sunlight after 
eating this plant. Although injurious when eaten 
in quantity, St. Johns-wort is not normally trouble- 
some in New York State. 
Water-hemlock—Water-hemlock, a perennial herb, 
grows in marshy meadows and pastures and along 
the wet margins of streams and ditches. 

Water-hemlock is one of the most common 
poisonous plants to cause stock losses in the United 
States. The roots and seeds are more highly poison- 
ous than are other plant parts. 

Animals grazing in the early spring frequently 
pull up the water-hemlock roots which grow in 
soft, wet ground. In periods of drought cattle may 
feed in the more marshy pasture land and eat the 
water-hemlock which would be avoided at other 
times. The rootstocks contain a resinous substance 
so poisonous that a small piece is enough to cause 
the death of a cow. Children are sometimes fatally 
poisoned through mistaking the root of the water- 
hemlock for wild parsnip or some other edible 
root. 

Water-hemlock poisoning in man leads to 
nausea, with perhaps violent vomiting and diar- 
rhea. The pupils become dilated, the breathing 
laborious, and there is sometimes frothing at the 
mouth and violent convulsions. Among cattle also 
there is frothing at the mouth, followed by violent 
convulsions. The animal may extend its legs 
rigidly, throw back its head and bellow or groan. 
The convulsions end in death. 

STOP TIMING HERE 
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1. Where in the United States do poisonous 
plants cause important economic losses? 
New York State 
The South 
The West 
The Northeast 
The Southwest 
2. By what two means can cattle be poisoned 
in pastures? 
Decayed feed 
Poisonous plants 
Poisoned meat 
Minerals 
The bites of rodents 
3. In what seasons do most cases of livestock 
poisoning occur? 
a. Early spring and late summer 
b. Winter and fall 
c. Early spring and late fal! 
d. Late summer and early winter 
€ Late spring and early summer 
4. About how many plants that grow in the 
Northeast are known to be poisonous? 
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a. About 15 
b. About 50 
c. Hundreds 
d. About 10 
€. About 25 


5. By what two means may poisoning of live- 
stock be prevented? 
а. By getting rid of the poisonous plants 
in the pasture area 
b. By keeping cattle away from poisonous 
plants 
с. By avoiding the use of poisonous sprays 
in the pasture area 
By weeding out all poisonous plants 
€. By spraying all poisonous plants to 
make them unpalatable to cattle 
6. Choose two wild poisonous plants commonly 
found growing in open fields, 
а. Iris 
b.  Lily-of-the-Valley 
с. Brake-fern 
d. Field horsetail 
e. Water-hemlock 
7. In what two ways may certain plants be 
poisonous? 
a. When smelled 
b. When eaten 
с. By contact 
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14. 


d. When used as cooked feed 

€. When burned 
What two general kinds of plants may be 
poisonous to touch? 

a. Cultivated 

b. Domestic 

c. Wild 

d. Foreign 

e. Ferns 
Which of these common cultivated plants are 
poisonous? 

a. Buttercups 

b. Tulips 

c. Iris 

Jonquils 

e. Lily-of-the-Valley 
What part of the Buttercup plant is poison- 
ous to touch? 

a. 'The leaves 

b. The stems 


с. The sap 
d. The root 
е. The seeds 


. Most cases of skin poisoning in New York 


State are caused by which two plants? 

a. Buttercups and iris 

b. Lily-of-the-Valley and iris 

c. Parsnips and lady-slippers 

d. Poison ivy and poison sumac 

e. Brake fern and field horsetail 
What variety of parsnip is poisonous to 
touch? 

a. 'The common garden parsnip 

b. Several of the cultivated forms 

с. The wild form 

d. The perennial form 

е. The root of the wild form 
When may field horsetail be poisonous? 

a. When eaten in the pasture 

b. When in the green or ripe state 

c. When present in hay used as feed 

d. When eaten with other green feed 

e. When the whole plant including the 

rootstocks are eaten 

When are cattle likely to eat brake fern? 
When normal forage is scarce 
With other green feed 
When the cattle feel a need for salt 
In the early spring, when the plant first 
appears 

e. When cattle are allowed to graze freely 
What kind of cattle are affected more strongly 
by St. Johns-wort? 

a. Those with dark, pigmented skin 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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Those with mottled skins 
Those with black skins 
Those with white skins 
All kinds of cattle 
at wild fruit tree is poisonous? 
Water-hemlock 
Black cherry 
Black plum 
Jimson-weed 
e. European bittersweet 
Which one of the wild poisonous plants de- 
scribed here is commonly found in marshy 
areas or near water? 
a. Field horsetail 
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b. Brake fern 

c. Water-hemlock 
d. Wild cherry 

e. Nettles 


The inflammation caused by contact with 
poisonous plants is known as: 
a. eczema. 
b. rash. 
c. dermatitis. 
d. the itch. 
e. skin inflammation. 
Economically speaking, knowledge of poison- 
ous plants is particularly important in: 
a. New York State. 
b. the western grazing states. 
c. the Middle Atlantic States. 
d. the Midwestern corn belt. 
e. meat inspection. 
Most poisonous plants are dangerous to: 
a. cattle. 
b. humans. 
€. both cattle and humans. 
d. most kinds of livestock and humans. 
e. hogs and cattle. 
Acute cases of plant poisoning: 
a. result inevitably in death. 
b. are found only among cattle. 
c. cannot be treated medically. 
d. can sometimes be helped by medica- 
tion. 
e. are found only in young children. 
The poisons that may be obtained from cer- 
tain plants: 
a. have no known medical use. 
b. have been found useful in medicine. 
c. can readily be combated by common 
anti-toxic drugs. 
d. are not discussed in this selection. 
€. have not been identified and made use- 
ful for any practical purposes. 
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23. These couunon poisonous plants seldom pro- 
duce serious results or death: 
a. in young children. 
b. in cattle. 
c. in hogs. 
d. when only handled. 
€. in human adults. 

24. 'The whole problem of how to deal with 
poisonous plants could be met by: 

a. exterminating all wild poisonous plants. 

b. annual spraying in pasture and grazing 
areas. 

c. removing from sale all cultivated poi- 
sonous plants. 

d. wider education of the public concern- 
ing these plants. 

e. teaching children to leave these plants 
alone. 

25. While some plants are poisonous by contact, 
the greatest danger in these plants is found 
in the roots: 

a. iris, pokeweed, water-hemlock. 

b. jimson-weed, wild black cherry. 

c. field horsetail, brake fern, parsnip. 
d. ladyslippers, spurges, nettles. 

e. iris, St. Johns-wort, water-hemlock. 


You have just tried reading with definite 
purposes in mind. Did you achieve your pur- 
poses? Let's check what you did with what 
you planned to do. 

First—the most important indication is 
the extent of your comprehension. Did you 
get 75 to 80% of the questions correct? If not, 
why not? 

If you had poor comprehension, you prob- 
ably underestimated the difficulty of the selec- 
tion or did not read carefully or slowly 
enough. This selection had a great many de- 
tails. Did you watch for them and read them 
a little more slowly than the main ideas? 

Second—did you actually read the selection 
at the rate you planned to read? In other 
words, can you plan for a certain rate and 
stick to it? If you read much more slowly 
than you planned to, you may need some 
more practice in varying your rate. Later parts 
of this book will give you practice of this type. 

Did you read it faster than you planned to? 
If you still had good comprehension, the fast 
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rate was acceptable. But if you had poor com- 
prehension, you probably read too fast for 
your own good. You will have to be more 
accurate in judging the difficulty of reading 
materials. When the selection has as many fine 
details as this one, and you know the instruc- 
tor stresses the details, fast reading is hardly 
ever appropriate. 


Here is a second selection in which you may 
again try to relate your purposes to your ac- 
tual manner of reading. The questions you 
will be given will stress the main ideas 
and conclusions with only a little emphasis 
on details. 

Look over the assignment, decide how diffi- 
cult you think it is, how much you know 
about the subject, what style the author uses, 
and therefore how you will read. Indicate 
your plan of reading by checking one item 
in each group. 


Is very difficult 
Average difficulty 


Has formal textbook style 
Has informal, literary style 


Fairly easy Has mixed style 
Very easy 

Slowly and carefully Rate below 250 
At an average rate Probably 250-350 
Quickly Between 350-500 


Very rapidly 600-700 or more 


Write down the exact time you begin to 
read and the exact time you finish. Remember 
you are reading for main ideas and conclu- 
sions and only the really important details. 


Began Finished 2000 
minutes = Rate of 
words per minute 
POLIOMYELITIS 


Adapted from “Poliomyelitis, A Source Book for 
High School Students” by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, New York 


AN ANCIENT DISEASE WITH A NEW NAME 


The sun shone brightly on the rippling waters 
of the Nile as young Antef, tablet and reed pen in 
hand, walked slowly and painfully along its banks. 
Generally he ran, singing, to his school, but last 
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night he had been feverish and slept little. Today, 
he felt dull and his body seemed strangely weary. 
He did not notice the lotus raising its beautiful 
blossoms above the water or the tall ibis wading 
in the shallows. As he reached the Temple where 
the priest awaited him his legs suddenly gave way 
beneath him and he fell to the ground. In vain 
he struggled to rise; he could not. His fellow stu- 
dents gathered ‘round laughing and poking fun 
at him, but at the last they understood that some- 
thing strange was the matter with their school- 
fellow. Sober now, between them they carried the 
boy home to his puzzled and anxious parents. 

For weeks Antef lay on his bed of carved 
acacia wood, sick and miserably staring at the pool 
of water that kept the inner courtyard cool. At 
last the pain and soreness passed; he felt well 
again, but his legs were weak and withered. 

Nearly 4,000 years later, American archeolo- 
gists, excavating a tomb in Egypt, found a portrait 
of Antef engraved on the walls. They realized from 
the particular kind of lameness shown that, even in 
those far-off times, infantile paralysis had claimed 
its victims. The Egyptians did not call it infantile 
paralysis, which is a comparatively modern term, 
and one of the several names that the disease has 
had. The modern term, used by physicians and 
other professional people, is “poliomyelitis’— 
often called “polio” for the sake of brevity. 

"Infantile paralysis" is the term frequently 
used, which is unfortunate as some people jump 
to the conclusion that only very young children 
are attacked. This is not so, for individuals of all 
ages may have the disease, although it is true that 
the majority of the patients are children. 


HOW MANY PEOPLE "CATCH" 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


The number of cases of infantile paralysis in 
a year falls far below that of many other diseases. 
In 1950, there were fewer cases of polio than there 
were of whooping cough, measles or mumps. The 
number of cases, however, varies greatly from year 
to year. In 1938, it fell as low as 1,705; in 1949 
it rose to 42,366. Even in the worst years, however, 
the proportion of people attacked by the disease is 
small. Boys are a little more susceptible than 
girls. An individual's chances of getting polio de- 
pend on the intensity of the epidemic in his com- 
munity. The number of cases in the whole United 
States has little to do in deciding whether you 
contract polio or not. 


Since people have learned more of the facts 
about polio, there has been less fear and panic 
connected with the disease. It is interesting to see 
how education has brought about a change in com- 
munity action. In 1916, New York City had an 
epidemic of infantile paralysis. Parents became so 
frightened lest their children contract the disease 
that they attempted to take them out of the city. 
Carloads of escaping adults and children crowded 
the roads leading to nearby states. New Jersey, 
becoming alarmed and panicky for fear these un- 
welcome visitors would bring contact with infan- 
tile paralysis, set up barricades across the roads. 
Visitors were refused admission over the state line. 
In 1949, New York City again had an epidemic. 
However, this time there was no panic. More hos- 
pitals were willing to accept “polios,” care and 
treatment were advanced, and, moreover, people 
knew that if they needed financial and other help 
because of the expense and long-term care, they 
could get it from the nearby chapter of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Educa- 
tion concerning a dreaded disease had brought a 
decided change in the knowledge and attitudes 
of the city inhabitants. 

Thus, it is important for you as a future 
parent and citizen to learn all the facts there are 
about the disease, infantile paralysis. It is impor- 
tant, as research brings new information and 
knowledge, to discard your old, outdated facts. 
You can do much as just one individual to "fight 
fears with facts," and to acquaint your community 
about infantile paralysis. 

Nowadays, most states have Polio Planning 
Committees, and organize their resources before 
the disease appears. Then if an outbreak of polio 
comes, the communities, town and cities, Depart- 
ments of Health, treatment centers, the local chap- 
ters of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, the people are prepared for emergen- 
cies. Knowing precautions and facts means that in- 
fantile paralysis can no longer stampede a com- 
munity. It is important to remember, too, that of 
every 100 individuals who contract infantile 
paralysis, the probable outcome is: 


50 will recover completely 

30 will show slight after-effects, but not enough 
to interfere with their leading a practi- 
cally normal life 

12 will be seriously crippled 

8 will die 
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WHAT CAUSES INFANTILE PARALYSIS? 


Infantile paralysis is caused by a special type 
of infective agent called a virus. A virus is some- 
what different from a bacterium in that it is 
smaller and will not grow on culture media upon 
which bacteria grow. It must have a living plant or 
animal as a “host,” or a special medium in which 
there is living tissue present. Other diseases caused 
by viruses that are more familiar are chicken pox, 
smallpox, measles, mumps, and influenza. 

The virus of infantile paralysis is one of the 
smallest known. Its size has been estimated at 
approximately ten to fifteen one-millionths of a 
millimeter. That means that it would take two or 
three million to equal one inch on your ruler. 
It will pass through a filter fine enough to separate 
out all bacteria and is classed, therefore, among the 
“filterable viruses," 

Poliomyelitis can be caused by a number of 
types of the poliomyelitis virus just as pneumonia 
can be caused by more than thirty different kinds 
of pneumonia “germ.” At this time (1951), there 
are known to be three different types of polio 
virus. This means that although a person has con- 
tracted one type of polio, he is able to contract 
the disease again. This rarely occurs, but there 
have been instances where persons have had polio 
twice in their lifetime. 

Poliomyelitis used to be thought of as a hot 
weather disease. However, cases are reported 
throughout the year. Recently, there was an out- 
break of severe paralytic polio in a settlement of 
Eskimos living on the Arctic Circle where the 
temperature was many degrees below zero! Never- 
theless, the disease seems to be more frequent in 
warm weather, and our greatest number of cases 


in this country come in the summer and early fall 
months. 


HOW THE VIRUS GETS INTO THE BODY 


Earlier opinions were that the virus entered 
only through the nasal passages and the olfactory 
nerve (the nerve of smell). Probably the reason 
for this was the fact that the Rhesus monkeys from 
India could be infected experimentally by inject- 
ing the polio virus directly into the body tissues— 
which is not a natural means of infection—or by 
placing the virus in the nose of the monkey. Since 
the reactions to the disease were so similar to those 
of human beings with infantile paralysis, it was 
assumed that probably human beings "caught" 
the disease in the same manner. However, the 
more recent studies of the olfactory nerves in 
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patients who died of polio showed this opinion to 
be invalid. Only most rarely did the examination 
show any evidence of damage to this part of the 
body. It is now believed that the virus gets into our 
intestinal tract through the mouth or nose. The 
virus then probably travels along the nerves con- 
necting the digestive tract and the brain. 

If a person has had his tonsils or adenoids 
removed within a month of his exposure to the 
virus, the throat region may still be sensitive 
tissue with perhaps exposed nerve endings. It is 
such unprotected nerve endings that the virus is 
seeking. Physicians, therefore, recommend that 
when children need to have tonsils or adenoids 
removed, the operations should be done when 
poliomyelitis is not prevalent in the community. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN THE VIRUS 
ENTERS THE BODY? 


The virus, in many instances, finds its way 
to the principal nerve centers shortly after it en- 
ters the body. These nerve centers are located in 
the spinal cord and brain. The virus concentrates 
in the inner gray cells of either the medulla (at 
the base of the brain) or the spinal cord, or some- 
times both. Here it feeds and grows, developing 
on the material within the nerve cell. The virus 
may injure these cells to the extent that they are 
destroyed and have no control over the muscles 
of the body which they govern. The result then is 
paralysis, or inability to move these muscles, On 
the other hand, the virus may only partially injure 
the nerve cells, and they then retain some of their 


activity. They may eventually recover from the 
virus attack. 


TYPES OF POLIOMYELITIS 


Probably the most common type of poliomye- 
litis is the form least identified by the general 
public. It is known as "non-paralytic polio" and is 
difficult to diagnose, since the symptoms are often 
overlooked. These symptoms may consist merely of 
headache, fever, vomiting, sore throat, or an upset 
stomach. There are no evidences of paralysis or, 
at most, the paralysis is short-termed. It is probably 
this form that helps to bring about immunity for 
à vast number of persons. It is not known how 
many mild cases of this disease occur, nor the 
ratio of these mild cases to paralytic cases of the 
disease. It is believed, however, that there are many 
more times the number of non-paralytic forms of 
the disease occurring than there are of the paralyz- 
ing forms. 


On the other hand, when the virus reaches 
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the central nervous system, it may bring on iden- 
tifying symptoms of recognized poliomyelitis. First, 
it may cause merely a stiffness of the neck and 
back, but no paralysis. The nerve cells that are 
involved are not permanently disabled. We know 
that of those persons who have recognized any 
definite poliomyelitis, approximately 50 per cent 
get well without any permanent paralysis. This 
means that of all persons having infantile paraly- 
sis, the majority have little or no after-effects of 
the disease. 

The general public is most familiar with the 
more dramatic, but fortunately least common, form 
of the disease—“paralytic poliomyelitis.” Here 
large numbers of the nerve cells become inactive 
because of the damage to them, and the muscles 
which they control are unable to cause motion. A 
person may become paralyzed in the arms, the 
legs, or in other parts of the body. The disease 
may affect the muscles of respiration that control 
breathing action of the lungs. 

At times the virus may settle in the region of 
the medulla, or “bulb,” the thickened collection of 
nervous tissue at the upper end of the spinal 
cord. It is in this bulb that many of the vital 
nerve centers of the body are located. When the 
infection concentrates in this region, it is known 
as “bulbar polio.” The virus, lodging here, may 
affect the nerves controlling the muscles of the 
throat, thus making it impossible to swallow or 
to speak plainly. That is why even the slightest 
difficulty in swallowing or difficulty in talking are 
symptoms to be watched carefully when polio in- 
fection is prevalent. Lodging in the medulla, the 
virus may affect the patient's breathing apparatus. 
Bulbar poliomyelitis is very serious. However, this 
form of polio is fortunately relatively rarer than 
the "spinal," that is, where the infection localizes 
lower down in the spinal cord. 

STOP TIMING HERE 


QUESTIONS—Poliomyelitis 


1. Poliomyelitis may be considered: 
a. a relatively recent disease. 
b. the results of the strains of civilization. 
с. an ancient disease. 
d. a disease brought by colonists from 
Europe. 
€. a disease known only since early Amer- 
ican times. 
2. The use of the term "infantile paralysis" is: 
a. a good name for the lay public. 
b. incorrect because not all cases are 
young children. 


с. acceptable because most cases are very 
young children. 
d. incorrect because one or two adults 
have caught the disease. 
e. purely descriptive of the nature of the 
disease. 
3. A person's chances of getting polio depend 
mostly upon: 
a. whether or not it is an epidemic year. 
b. the proportion of cases in the whole 
United States. 
с. the intensity of the epidemic in the 
community. 
d. the sex of the individual. 
e. whether he has had a recent operation. 
4. We may draw several conclusions regarding 
the public attitude toward polio, such as: 
a. it has been modified a great deal by 
education. 
b. it is still characterized by a lack of ap- 
preciation of the real dangers in polio. 
с. it is due to misunderstanding regarding 
the exact nature of the disease and its 
effects. 
d. it is due to lack of community plan- 
ning. 
e. it is due to the fact that the disease 
is rarely fatal. 
5. Poliomyelitis is caused by: 
a. an unknown agent. 
b. a bacterium. 
c. the weather and season of the year. 
d. several types of virus. 
e. a germ like the pneumonia germ. 
6. Poliomyelitis probably gets into the body: 
a. only through the nasal passages and 
the olfactory nerves. 
b. only through germs in our food. 
c. through the mouth or nose. 
d. by contact with an infected person. 
e. by contact with very young children. 
7. After entering the body, the virus: 
a. probably attacks the muscles. 
b. attacks the brain. 
c. may attack any part of the body. 
d. probably attacks nerve cells. 
e. immediately causes paralysis. 
8. Poliomyelitis: 
a. always causes paralysis. 
b. is frequently fatal. 
c. is seldom very mild. 
d. may vary from very mild to quite 
severe. 
е. seldom has serious after-effects. 
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9. The purpose of this article was: 
a. to give all the facts concerning polio- 
myelitis. 
b. to remove the fear of poliomyelitis. 
C. to test your knowledge regarding polio- 


myelitis. 

d. to educate the public regarding polio- 
myelitis. 

€. to show that poliomyelitis is not very 
dangerous. 


10. From this article it might be concluded that: 

a. poliomyelitis is now thoroughly under- 
stood. 

b. all types of poliomyelitis are easily rec- 
ognized. 

c. one of the greatest dangers in a polio 
epidemic is ignorance and fear. 

d. poliomyelitis could be stamped out by 
greater education of the public. 

€. we could escape attacks of poliomyelitis 
if we were aware of all these facts. 

ll. From this article we have learned several 
facts, such as: 

a. polio is just as frequent as many other 
children's diseases. 

b. there is very little we can do about 
avoiding an attack of polio. 

€. most people have probably had an at- 
tack of polio without even knowing 
it. 

d. polio is relatively infrequent and often 
mild. 

€. we need much more planning to com- 
bat polio effectively. 
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"This has been a second opportunity to com- 
pare your reading with your planned purpose. 
Let's check to see whether you carried out 
the kind of reading you indicated you would 
do at the beginning of the selection. 

First—did you achieve at least 75 to 80% 
comprehension? The questions and the con- 
tent of the selection are not very difficult for 
the average college student. Nor did the ques- 
tions stress very many fine details. If. your 
comprehension was poor, you may have read 
too rapidly and superficially. Were you under- 
estimating the difficulty of the material or just 
trying to depend upon your knowledge of the 
subject? 

Second—did you read at approximately the 
rate you planned? Can you choose an appro- 
priate rate and stick to it? Or are you still 
having difficulty in reading too slowly? 

Was your rate appropriate for the type and 
amount of comprehension you wanted to 
achieve? If your rate was high and your com- 
prehension low, slow down a bit. If compre- 
hension was high, then rate can be increased 
somewhat. Keep trying to adjust rate and com- 
prehension to your plan and the difficulty of 
the material You may be sure that as one 
goes up, the other goes down. Try to keep a 
balance with rate as high as it is possible 
to raise it—while still maintaining good com- 
prehension. 


CHAPTER Ш 


Intensive Reading 


Is there a really efficient method for doing careful, intensive read- 
ing? What steps are involved and what are the values of each step? 


Part 1 


HOW TO READ INTENSIVELY 


1. We might begin by defining intensive 
reading as very careful, rather slow reading 
with considerable emphasis upon remember- 
ing details. This is the kind of reading that is 
necessary when studying for immediate, de- 
tailed tests or recitations. It is the kind of 
reading we must do when working in diffi- 
cult, technical materials as in college text- 
books in the physical sciences, mathematics, 
and formal logic. It must also be used in read- 
ing the books used in some social sciences such 
as economics and in many law courses. Gen- 
erally speaking, intensive reading is essential 
where a recall of practically all the facts is 
expected, 


Preliminary Steps 


2. Planning Purpose: Any college stu- 
dent, of course, recognizes that his purpose in 
this kind of reading is to remember all the 


facts. But actually much more than this is 
expected of him, for he must be able to put 
the facts together into meaningful associa- 
tions and relationships. The end result of his 
intensive reading is not only getting all the 
facts but also putting all these facts together 
into meaningful wholes. Why isn’t just getting 
the facts sufficient? Sheer memorization of all 
the ideas in any difficult material is almost im- 
possible. There are too many facts actually to 
be learned by any ordinary human in the 
short time available for the particular piece 
of work. Therefore, the student must read on 
a somewhat higher level than mere memoriza- 
tion. Actually, our whole discussion of inten- 
sive reading here is intended to help the 
student go beyond this memorizing stunt that 
he resorts to every time he studies. 

3. In really difficult material, under- 
standing the general ideas or substance of the 
material is not sufficient. The student must 
be able at*least to draw generalizations, to 
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give the facts supporting these, as in logic, 
economics, mathematics, and law. Or he must 
be able to describe the processes or systems in 
detail, as in chemistry or biology. Even though 
intensive reading or studying, as he might 
call it, is the more unpleasant side of college 
life, the student has to learn to function on 
a somewhat higher level than sheer memo- 
rization, or being able to give a vague general 
idea of the material he has read. Intensive 
reading done in the fashion we describe here 
will enable the student to read at these higher 
levels. 

4. Previewing: The first preliminary 
step in intensive reading is a Preview to gain 
a general idea of the content. This previewing 
or surveying may be done by reading all the 
headings and subheads carefully and thor- 
oughly. Underneath each heading, the stu- 
dent should read the topic and summary sen- 
tences, or the opening and closing sentences 
of each paragraph. If the author has a sum- 
mary or a summarizing paragraph at the close 
of the chapter, read this too. Remember, you 
are trying to get an impression of the whole 
chapter—the main ideas it presents and the 

. conclusions it reaches. This previewing is not 
done very rapidly but rather thoughtfully, 
with the student trying to relate each heading 
to its main ideas and to relate each section to 
the rest of the chapter. After previewing, the 
student can now define his purpose in a more 
precise formulation such as: What process or 
system am I trying to learn? What generaliza- 
tions or principles am I supposed to be able 
to understand and explain? What are the 
main ideas and conclusions presented in this 
selection? In other words, after previewing, the 
student may ask himself questions which help 
him to recognize why he is reading this par- 
ticular selection and what he expects to gain 
from it. 

5. The student should further define his 
purposes by his own questions, or by those 
given earlier by the instructor, or those by the 
author of the text. These questions should ask 
not only what is this process, system, or theory 
—but also how and why does it work as it 
does? These questions should also bring the 
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student's own previous knowledge to bear. 
He may ask himself: What does this have to 
do with what I've learned earlier? Why is it 
being presented to me now? How does the 
material fit into this particular course? Why 
does the instructor want me to remember it? 
The student should also attempt to integrate 
this information into his own personal plans 
in trying to answer such questions as: How 
will I use these facts now or in the more 
distant future? In other words, why am I 
studying this? If he has not already done so, 
the student may use the chapter headings in 
the rest of the book, the plan or syllabus for 
the course, or other sources in trying to see 
this particular assignment as part of a larger 
whole. 

6. Outlining: If the student wants to 
avoid repeating all his work on this chapter 
again, he may construct an outline at this 
time. Many students use the headings and sub- 
heads as major sections of their outline, leav- 
ing ample space between these for writing in 
the details later. A complete outline is cer- 
tainly useful for review purposes, for quick 
brush-up right before the examination, as a 
substitute for the student's own random notes, 
or as a condensation of the entire selection. 
This outline also is helpful in further defining 
the nature of the material and helping the stu- 
dent to recognize what and why he is study- 
ing it. 

7. Are all these steps essential for every 
assignment? Must we 1) preview, 2) outline, 
3) write out questions to point out specific 
purposes, 4) try to relate the assignment to 
the rest of the course and to the future every 
time we read a chapter? If we really want to 
get the most out of our reading, the answer, 
unfortunately, is yes, Perhaps some of the de- 
tails of these procedures may be omitted in 
some circumstances. If, for example, we are 
using one chapter after another in a textbook, 
we don’t have to look over the book every 
time to see where each chapter fits into the 
whole plan. Or if the instructor has given the 
detailed purposes of the assignment, the stu- 
dent doesn't have to write these out for him- 
self. Outlining, in the manner we have sug- 
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gested earlier, is not absolutely essential for 
every chapter, if there will be no intensive 
quiz later in the course. In fact, some students 
don’t like to use outlines or can’t use them 
very effectively. Some students gain more by 
putting ideas into their own words in their 
notes than by outlining. When the student 
has a system of note-taking which is really 
worthwhile and which can be used and con- 
sulted later, if he can take notes that cover the 
assignment thoroughly and supply all the facts 
needed for review, he may not need a formal 
outline. In effect, what we are saying here is 
that unless the student has a good substitute 
for one of these preliminary steps, they are 
essential every time he tries to read inten- 
sively. 

8. If the student is to read intensively 
with profit, these organized steps are abso- 
lutely necessary. This previewing and plan- 
ning make the difference between reading in- 
telligently and reading blindly. After all, we 
are suggesting these procedures to overcome 
the student’s usual disorganized method of 
studying paragraph by paragraph, without 
knowing what he is trying to organize or why 
he is reading. The difference between the 
effective reader with good comprehension and 
the poor reader who spends endless hours 
studying with little gain is the use of a sys- 
tematic approach. This is what we are trying 
to teach the student here. If he is to become 
efficient in studying and economical in the use 
of his time, he must adopt some such plan as 
this and use it whenever it is appropriate. 


Reading Completely 


9. 'The student is now ready to begin 
intensive reading. He has some understanding 
of what it is he is about to read, what some 
of the ideas are that he is going to study in 
detail. He also sees the relationship of this 
material to the course and to his total edu- 
cation. When the student reads intensively, he 
reads completely—reading nearly every word 
in the chapter. He reads each heading again, 
and then each paragraph under this heading. 
He knows he will often find the main thought 
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of each paragraph or group of paragraphs in 
the opening or topic sentences. With this 
main idea in mind, he looks for the support- 
ing details in the body of the paragraph. 
"These details are frequently indicated by vari- 
ous cues such as numbers or letters. Or they 
may be set off by such introductory phrases 
as "in the first place," "on the one hand," 
“primarily,” "not only—but also,” “either— 
or,” and many other such expressions. Punc- 
tuation sometimes helps indicate the details 
since a list of ideas or facts is often set off 
by a colon (:), or if the ideas are fairly equal 
in importance, they may be separated by a 
semi-colon (;). Once the student has grasped 
the main idea of the paragraph or section, he 
is ready to look for these cues—and to find 
the details which prove the main idea, illus- 
trate it, or show its implications or impor- 
tance. Finally, the student reads the sum- 
marizing sentences which restate the main 
idea of the section or the implications or con- 
clusions which may be reached from the facts 
presented. By the time he reads the summary 
sentences, a student should have absorbed the 
main idea and be able to cite the facts which 
are given to support it. He should be able 
to turn each major heading in the text into 
a question—and answer that question. He 
should understand this portion of the chapter 
thoroughly before he proceeds to the next sec- 
tion. 


Self-recitation 


10. The next step after reading com- 
pletely is a mental review of the material in 
the form of a self-recitation. The student now 
tries to recite to himself by reviewing with the 
aid of his outline or by trying to answer 
the specific questions he wrote down at the 
time of previewing. If there are questions 
at the end of the chapter, he now tries to 
answer these as completely as he can, Or he 
may return to the questions he made from the 
major headings and review his answers to 
these. This self-recitation is a very important 
part of study that many students omit. Its value 
lies in the opportunity for the student to try to 
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put the facts of the chapter into his own words 
and to form new mental associations, 

11. Someone once said that the proof of 
understanding something thoroughly is being 
able to explain it to someone else. The self- 
recitation provides an opportunity for this 
sort of proof. The student tries to put into his 
own words the main ideas, details, and con- 
clusions of the material he has just read and 
then compares these with the facts as given 
in his outline, his notes, or the text itself, If 
he is to be tested by an examination in which 
he will be required to write out the answers, 
this self-recitation may well take a written 
form. If the report on his reading is to be 
given orally, then the self-recitation would 
probably be most profitable if done in the 
same fashion. This mental review of the ma. 
terial he has just read is probably most effec- 
tive if it is practiced in the same form in 
which he is going to be examined. 

12. The self-recitation is an opportunity 
for the student to see whether he has accom- 
plished the purposes he set out for himself 
earlier. He now tries to answer all the ques- 
tions posed by the instructors or the author, 
or the questions he framed for himself when 
planning the reading. 


Rereading 


13. Many students feel that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for them to reread each 
chapter immediately after they have finished 
studying it. Some students read through the 
chapter rapidly the first time and then reread 
more slowly. Others reverse this process and 
work their way through very slowly the first 
time, then reread quickly. Of these two meth- 
ods, the first is probably somewhat better 
because the quick first reading gives a preview 
of the chapter before the second slower read. 
ing. We believe, however, that neither of these 
methods is as economical as the methods we 
are suggesting here. The first reading, which 
we have called "previewing," is done only 
after planning our purposes. It does not at- 
tempt to cover all the details of the c 


hapter 
but merely enables the student to 


gain an 
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overview of the main ideas and the conclu- 
sions. Thus it is somewhat easier, quicker, and 
more practical for the average college student 
than a fast reading of the entire chapter. 

14. If any rereading is to be done, it 
should be done as a result of the self-recita- 
tion. If the student discovers in attempting to 
answer his questions, or the questions at the 
end of the chapter, that he is unable to recall 
some of the facts, he should reread those por- 
tions of the chapter which touch upon these 
facts. He does not reread the entire chapter 
paragraph by paragraph. There would be no 
real value in rereading the entire chapter be- 
cause he has demonstrated that he already 
knows certain of the main ideas and details. 
If he is to use these facts soon in an examina- 
tion, he probably has sufficient command of 
them to be able to meet the examination with 
a fair chance of success. Rereading the entire 
chapter blindly, trying to relearn facts already 
known, is certainly not an economical method 
of approach. It seems much more sensible to 
reread only those portions of the chapter 
where the student finds himself unable to re- 
state the facts or answer the pertinent ques- 
tions. If he is not going to use the material 
immediately but is studying for some distant 
examination, of course the situation is some- 
what different. In this case, rereading may be 
appropriate some time later. But in studying 
for immediate examinations or recitations, 
planning the purposes in detail, previewing, 
reading completely, and then a self-recitation 
should be sufficient, 

15. The student may have a question 
about the time required for the method of 
intensive reading we have described here. He 
may wonder whether all the steps we have 
suggested are really more efficient than meth- 
ods commonly used by students in their study- 
ing. It is the experience of those who have 
used this method of intensive reading that it 
saves considerable time and results in much 
better comprehension than other methods. 
The total time usually required for the pre- 
viewing and the reading completely is actu- 
ally less than the student would usually need 
for his more common method of reading 
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slowly and blindly through from one para- 
graph to the next. Even when we add to this 
the time necessary for the planning of pur- 
poses and the self-recitation, the total time re- 
quired for our method is still less than the 
usual slow reading method. Moreover, be- 
cause it is a carefully planned approach, our 
method of intensive reading yields much bet- 
ter results in comprehension and recall than 
other methods. The student may ask whether 
the step of reading completely is not so much 
like what he usually does that the time for 
our method must be as great as for his more 
common procedures. As a matter of fact, be- 
cause of the planning and the previewing, 
which occupy a relatively small amount of 
time, the speed of reading completely is usu- 
ally greater than the student achieves without 
the pre-planning and previewing. Because he 
is aware of what he is trying to discover or 
learn and because he is reading for specific 
purposes, the task of "Reading Completely" 
may be done more rapidly than with his usual 
very slow study methods. Although there are 
more steps involved in our method of intensive 
reading than the student usually employs 
when following his own devices, the very 
nature of these steps speeds up the study 
process. If the student adopts this plan for 
intensive reading, he will soon find that he is 
using less time than formerly for his study 
and that his comprehension is decidedly bet- 
ter. 


Summary 


16. We have tried to outline here a 
method for intensive reading, or what the stu- 
dent would usually call studying difficult ma- 
terial. The method involves the steps of plan- 
ning, previewing, reading completely, self- 
recitation, and rereading. We believe that all 
these steps are an essential part of this type 
of reading every time the student studies. This 
process can readily be learned and used with 
a great deal of profit by the average college 
student. He will find it most suitable for 
studying relatively difficult materials or when- 
ever he is trying to retain practically all the 
facts of an assignment. 
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1. This section outiines а plan of attack for 
use: 
a. only in college textbooks. 
b. only in certain kinds of college text- 


books. 

c. when reading literary or social science 
materials. 

d. when studying any difficult reading 
matter. 


e. whenever you study. 

2. Intensive reading, as described here, is most 
useful: 

a. when reviewing for examinations. 
when doing any reading assignment. 

c. when studying hard material for an 
immediate test or recitation. 

d. when trying to cover a whole chapter 
in a textbook quickly and thoroughly. 

e. only when you are expecting a test. 

3. Intensive reading is intended to help the 
student: 

a. to see all the facts in a selection. 

b. to prepare for a recitation. 

c. to put all the facts together in meaning- 
ful relationships. 

d. to get a general idea of a chapter. 

e. to retain all the facts in a selection. 

4. Preliminary steps which occur before actual 
studying begins include: 

a. а quick, superficial reading of the head- 
ings and subheads. 

b. careful reading of headings, subheads, 
topic and summary sentences of each 
section. 

c. reading of the author's summary, if 
there is one. 

d. planning the purpose of the reading by 
asking yourself questions which are to 
be answered by the reading. 

e. trying to think of the questions that 
the instructor will probably ask. 

5. Which of the following conclusions regarding 
outlining can be drawn from this selection? 
(Choose two) 

a. It is an essential part of intensive 
reading. 

b. Some students find it quite helpful 
when doing intensive reading. 

c. Students should use it every time they 
study. 

d. It is used by all really efficient students. 


е. It is probably one of the best methods 
of organizing notes that any student 
could use. 

6. The purpose of the outline or notes or under- 
lining that the student does is: 

à. to permit a final review after reading 
completely. 

b. to form a permanent record of the 
ideas gained from the reading. 

€. as a substitute for a written summary 
of the chapter. 

d. to help the student learn all the facts 
after he reads, 

е. to help the student get a few more ideas 
than he would gain from reading alone. 

7. In the actual complete reading of the chapter, 
the student will frequently find that: 

х. main ideas are offered in the body of 
each paragraph or section. 

b. the facts which prove or illustrate the 
main idea are given in the summary 
sentences, 

C. details are often set off by cue words 
or phrases. 

d. conclusions or summarizing statements 
are found in the closing sentences. 

€. main ideas are commonly stated in the 
topic sentences. 

f. details are usually indicated by number- 
ing. 

8. Self-recitation: 

a. involves reading portions of the assign- 
ment aloud to oneself. 

b. consists of trying to repeat to yourself 
what you have just learned from the 
chapter. 

€. means turning the subheadings into 
questions and answering those as a form 
of review. 

d. is the act of trying to answer the ques- 

tions offered by the author, or those set 

Up as a result of previewing. 

is a mental review of the content of 

the chapter. 

f. should take the same form, oral or writ- 
ten, that will be asked for in the 
classroom. 


9. Rereading, as suggested here, differs from the 
procedures of most students in that: 
a. it involves two readings of the entire 
chapter. 
b. two rather thorough readings are neces- 
sary. 


€ 
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C. a first, quick reading of the entire 
chapter is followed by a second, slower 
and more complete reading. 

d. a first, thorough reading is followed 
by a second, quicker reading. 

€. a careful but rapid reading of all the 
headings and the main ideas is followed 
by a second, slower but complete read- 


ing. 

10. Rereading, beyond that of previewing and 
reading completely: 

a. is of little real value, according to this 
author. 

b. should consist of a final, quick review 
of the whole selection. 

€. should involve a final review with the 
aid of the outline or notes or under- 
lining that the student has done. 

d. should cover intensively only those por- 
tions that the self-recitation has shown 
are not well remembered. 

*. should be delayed until the future 
review makes it necessary. 

ll. In your own words, try to summarize briefly 
what should be accomplished in each of the 
following steps of intensive reading. 

Previewing— 

Planning Purpose— 

Outlining or Note-taking— 

Reading Completely— 

Self-recitation— 

Rereading— 


Part 2 
DOING INTENSIVE READING 


In this part you will have an Opportunity 
to practice Intensive Reading. The material 


to be studied is entitled “The Story of Fig- 
ures.” 


Step 1—Begin this exercise by reading the 
introductory paragraph. Use this paragraph 
describing the content and the first two ques- 
tions at the end of this selection in planning 
your purposes for reading. Show your plan 
of attack by checking one item in each group 
below. Indicate your estimate of the difficulty 
of the material, the nature of its style, and 
how rapidly you intend to read. 
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Is very difficult 
Average difficulty 
Fairly easy 

Very easy 


Has formal textbook style 
Наз informal, literary style 
Has mixed style 


Rate below 250 

Probably 250-350 
Between 350-500 
600-700 or more 


Slowly and carefully 
At an average rate 
Quickly 

Very rapidly 


If it will help you to remember your pur- 
poses, write down the questions that you ex- 
pect to be able to answer when you finish 
reading. 


Step 2—Preview the selection by reading head- 
ings, subheads, and topic and summary sen- 
tences. Then try to answer questions one and 
two at the end of the selection. Begin timing 
your work on this selection when you begin 
the Preview. Write the time you begin above 
the title of the selection. 

Step 3—After answering the first two ques- 
tions and trying to answer some of your own, 
then Read Completely. 


Step 4—Self-recitation. Do this step by answer- 
ing the remainder of the questions at the end 
of the selection. Answer your own questions 
too. Check your answers to the printed ques- 
tions by the key at the end of the questions. 
Step 5—Rereading. Reread any portions of 
the selection necessary to find the correct 
answers to any questions you failed. After 
rereading, answer these questions again. Stop 
timing when you have finished this step. 


Began Finished 


THE STORY OF FIGURES 
Adapted from “The Story of Figures” by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Michigan 


INTRODUCTION 


This is the story of man's struggle with count- 
ing and figuring. As the need for keeping accounts 
in trading and bartering grew, man had to devise 
а system for handling the numbers involved. He 
was forced to invent addition as he encountered 
larger numbers than he could readily count on his 
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fingers and toes. As amounts became greater, he 
devised still other arithmetical processes and 
mechanical means of computing, culminating fi- 
nally in the complicated business machines of the 
present day. This brief history of man's efforts to 
master and manipulate numbers may serve to 
give the reader some appreciation of the exertions 
of early peoples in laying the foundation for his 
mathematical learnings. The reader may also 
breathe a prayer of thanks that he does not have 
to experience these early arithmetic pains but 
may begin his work with the four fundamental 
processes which he understands at least to a mod- 
erate degree, 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NUMBERS 


When man first began to figure he wrote out 
words to illustrate his numbers, Then the Greeks 
devised the plan of having the first letter of the 
word to illustrate the number. Thus D (A) comes 
from the Greek word for ten (deka) from which 
we get “decimal.” The Roman numeral system 
followed a similar principle. The Syrians and 
Hebrews used the twenty-two letters of their 
alphabet to represent numbers. The Phoenicians 
either wrote out numbers in words or used vertical 
marks for units and horizontal marks for tens. 

The Babylonians wrote their numerals with 
a pointed stick or stylus on soft clay tablets. The 
marks made by the point of the stylus are like 
arrowheads or wedges. The numerals thus written 
are called "cuneiform" numerals from the Latin 
"cuneus" (a wedge). The mark made by the other 
end or blunt end of the stylus formed a circle, 
just as it would if you pressed the wrong end of a 
pencil into the clay. By pressing with only one 
side of the blunt end, a crescent was formed. These 
circles and crescents are called “curvilinear” 
numerals. 


PRIMITIVE METHODS OF FIGURING 


Necessity drove man to figuring. As families 
grew into tribes and tribes into nations a system 
of trade sprang up. One tribe or nation might 
have wonderful clay for making pottery; another 
might grow herbs for dye-stuffs or medicine. They 
would trade clay for herbs. As nations grew and 
the volume of trade increased, they felt the need 
of selling on credit. A nation raising grains or 
herbs might need clay for pottery, but the harvest 
might be some time away. So it bought clay, 
giving its promise to pay in grain when the harvest 
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came in. Written records became necessary and 
accounting was born. 

The first writing of numerals probably was 
done by scratching on soft clay with a pointed 
stick. Clay tablets, inscribed by the Sumerians 
5000 years ago, show that these merchants were 
familiar with bills, receipts, notes, accounts and 
systems of measures. A Babylonian tablet, de- 
ciphered after more than 5000 years, was found to 
record payments made by draft and by clay check. 

In a tomb near the Great Pyramids of Gizeh 
in Egypt, recent explorers have found very ancient 
numerals painted on the walls in which 1 is rep- 
resented by a vertical line, 10 by a kind of horse- 
shoe, 100 by a corkscrew shape, 10,000 by a point- 
ing finger, 100,000 by a frog and 1,000,000 by a 
man looking astonished. 


ADDITION WAS THE BASE OF 
ALL FIGURING 


Primitive man picked up a skin and said, 
“One skin.” He picked up another and said, “Two 
skins.” That was about the limit of his arithmetic. 
Some, perhaps, counted as high as five and then 
said, “Five skins and one skin,” when they meant 
six. This was the first addition. The Niues of the 
southern Pacific still say “One fruit, two fruits, 
many fruits.” Australian savages can rarely count 
above two. The Veddahs, or wild men of the 
Island of Ceylon, have words for only one and 
two. For any number over two they say “Two and 
one more, and one more, and one more, and one 
more, and one more, etc.” Addition is still the only 
method of computation with primitive tribes all 
over the world. 

As trade grew, systems were devised for larger 
numbers. The decimal system was one of these, 
It was the general favorite because it has as its basis 
the fact that man has ten fingers and ten toes 
and that he used these in his early counting. 
Some systems such as the Babylonian had sixty 
as their basis while the Aztecs used twenty. So the 
Eskimos and the American Indians of the West 
Coast today count by twenty, using the sum of 
their fingers and toes as a basis. In this way large 
sums can be represented by simple addition. 


SUBTRACTION——MULTIPLICATION-— 
DIVISION 


The Roman numeral system, believed to have 
been inherited from the Etruscans, embraces the 
principle of subtraction. It uses letters for symbols; 
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for instance, X means 10, C means 100. IV means 
V minus | or 4; XC means C minus X or 90; VI 
means V plus 1 or 6; CX means C plus X or 110. 
As an old eighteenth century book on arithmetic 
has it: "Note that IV signifies four as IX signifies 
nine; which takes as it were by stealth or pulls 
back one from 10. So that the fact I stands behind 
X and picks his pockets, and I stands behind V 
and picks his." If a letter is placed before another 
of greater value, it is subtracted, or if it follows the 
larger one, it is added. 

The Roman System indicates multiplication 
by horizontal and vertical bars. Thus XVIII is 
18 x 1000 — 18,000. Vertical bars at the side and 
a horizontal bar above denote multiplying by 
100,000. Thus | X | — 10 x 100,000 — 1,000,000 or 
one million. 

Ancient multiplication was a matter of re- 
peated addition. In multiplying two by four, the 
ancients merely added two and two and two and 
two and got eight. Later they compiled long and 
complicated tables giving the results of multiplica- 
tion. These were used extensively. 

Division, even in the early times, probably was 
done by means of repeated subtractions. To divide 
nine by three the ancients were believed to have 
subtracted three from nine giving six; then three 
from six leaving three; and three from three leav- 
ing nothing. They found that three goes into nine 
three times. This method and the addition methods 
of multiplication are complicated and tedious. 
While there remain in ancient works no well 
defined rules for division it is assumed that this 


is the theory on which arithmetical processes were 
developed. 


BIRTH OF MECHANICAL FIGURING 


Ages ago man's inventive genius turned to 
ways and means of saving head work in the 
tedious process of figuring. The ancient Arabs and 
Romans were just as eager to find ways of saving 
time and labor as are our inventors today. As 
trading and shopkeeping grew more and more 
complicated, some lazy genius invented a way to 
avoid keeping figures in his head or having to 
scratch them on tablets of clay. He invented a 
board, covered with dust, on which he could trace 
figures, draw columns and work with pebbles. 
Perhaps he was a Greek, as this dust board was 
called the abacus, from the Greek word “abak” 
(pronounced abacue) meaning “dust.” The black- 
board of the modern schoolroom possibly is de- 
rived from the old primitive dust board. 
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The early Greek bankers and the early 
Romans made an abacus of stone provided with 
grooves in which small stones called “calculi” 
moved up and down. From their “calculi” we 
derive our word “calculate.” The Chinese de- 
veloped and, even today, use the wooden abacus 
as you may see in almost any Chinese laundry. 
The proprietor does his figuring on it and keeps 
his books with the familiar ink brush. Even ear- 
lier than the abacus were the "sangi" or number 
rods still used for computing by the Koreans and 
Japanese. "These rods, though not used in the 
same way, are a reminder of the tally system in 
vogue in England from the time of William the 
Conqueror to as late as Charles II. When a man 
owed money he could record the amount by cut- 
ting notches in a stick called a tally stock. He 
would give the stick to his creditors. Sometimes 
dishonest creditors would cut extra notches before 
they presented the tally stock for payment. So the 
system was changed. After the notches were made 
the tally was split down the middle. The notches 
on the creditor's half then had to correspond to 
the notches on the debtor's half. Hence the verb 
"to tally" and its use in such examples as: "His 
figures don't tally" and "Your idea tallies with 
mine." 

Banks kept records of deposits by the tally 
system. "Their depositors held tally stocks corre- 
sponding to those in the bank. From this came the 
modern word "stockholder." 

Up to 1543, the British Government also kept 
records of transactions by the tally system. After 
the system ceased, the basement of the House of 
Commons remained cluttered with vast accumula- 
tions of these dry sticks for nearly two centuries. 
Finally it was decided to burn them. The stove 
became overheated and a fire ensued which burned 
down both the House of Commons and the ad- 
jacent House of Lords, 


BLAISE PASCAL'5 ADDING MACHINE 


Blaise Pascal, born in Clermont-Ferrand, 
France, in 1623, was a mathematical wizard. When 
other youngsters were amusing themselves at play, 
he would be off in a corner working out a com- 
plicated problem in mathematics. Before he was 
out of short pants, he created many theorems 
identical with those to be found in the first book 
of Euclid. He did this entirely out of his own 
head without any reference to books. 

His mind early turned to devising a machine 
which would do problems in addition. At 19 he 
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invented and built.a computing machine that 
served as a starting point for every later develop- 
ment in mechanical calculation. ‘This calculating 
machine gave results by the simple turning of a 
handle. He presented a model to the King and 
another to the Royal Chancellor. However, in 
those days, when each part had to be forged and 
finished by hand, his cumbersome and elaborate 
machine was too expensive for common use. 

Regardless of this, Pascal laid the foundation 
for adding machines. When you look at the auto- 
matic counter on a printing press, the cyclometer 
on a bicycle, the speedometer on your automobile 
or the fare register in a street car, it should remind 
you of Pascal. All these calculators are adapted 
from the principle of Pascal's machine. 


BABBAGE'S FOLLY 


A century elapsed before the next attempt 
to make an adding machine. Then Charles Bab- 
bage, Esq., M.A., as he called himself, nearly broke 
his heart trying to complete his "engine of differ- 
ences" to be used mainly in astronomy and naviga- 
tion. His machine was different from its predeces- 
sors, in that it was designed to stamp a record of 
its work on plates of copper or other suitable 
material. Babbage *is entitled to lasting fame 
because he was the first to think of a device that 
fulfilled the prime condition of performing its 
calculation and recording the result without the 
possibility of any human error creeping in. 

Granted approximately $85,000 by the govern- 
ment to build his calculating machine, he worked 
on it for ten years. When it was only half made he 
had used up this grant and a large part of his 
own fortune. Babbage died poor with only a 
ponderous mass of complex mechanism as large 
as a barrel to show for his work. When the govern- 
ment offered him this half finished machine as a 
recompense, he scornfully refused. It was accepted, 
however, by King's College and now lies in King's 
Museum. 

Following Babbage, dozens of inventors, 
cranks, and enthusiasts tried their hands at a 
computing machine. Most noteworthy of these in 
historic interest was Thomas de Colmar, an Al- 
satian, who built a machine in 1850. His machine 
was operated by gear wheels and pinions actuated 
by a crank. It was the inspiration for many of the 
machines used by statisticians and craftsmen today. 

Passing mention should be made of John 
Napier, a clever Scot, who in the 17th century 
tried to simplify computation by the use of rods, 
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square prisms marked with the multiplications 
from 0 to 9. These rods were sometimes made of 
bone and so the contrivance was called Napier's 
Bones. The usefulness of the rods was very limited. 
In 1614 Napier, still trying to simplify computa- 
tions, published his epochal work on logarithms 
which absolutely revolutionized computation proc- 
esses. 


THE DRAMATIC STORY OF 
WILLIAM SEWARD BURROUGHS 


It remained for William Seward Burroughs, 
himself a bookkeeper, to invent and build the 
first practical adding machine for commercial use. 
His story is a dramatic one. Born in Rochester, 
New York, January 28, 1857, of humble parentage, 
he acquired his sole schooling in the elementary 
schools. When 20, he entered a bank in Auburn, 
New York. Analyzing his work, he found that 
about half his time was taken in trying to guard 
against error and half of the remaining half in 
hunting for errors made. 

Burroughs health gave way; physicians said 
his only chance to live was to change his occupa- 
tion. He went to St. Louis and got work in a 
machine shop. Often he worked far into the night 
conceiving a machine that would record amounts 
on paper, that would add these amounts just as 
recorded, without the slightest possibility of error, 
and would carry a progressive total just as fast as 
the amounts were listed, so that on pressing a key 
at any time a correct total would be printed 
instantly. “Accuracy is truth filed to a sharp 
point,” was Burroughs’ motto. No ordinary ma- 
terials were good enough. His drawings were made 
on metal plates that could not stretch or shrink 
by the fraction of a hair. He worked with hardened 
tools ground to a point and when he struck a 
center or drew a line he did it under a micro- 
scope. His drawings, even judged by the precision 
standards of today, are a marvel of accuracy. 


THE DREAM IS REALIZED 


One day Burroughs was sent to repair some 
mechanism in a St. Louis dry goods house. His 
skill attracted a member of the firm, who learned 
of his ambition. This man interested others and 
obtained $700, for which Burroughs gave them 
14 shares of stock in the company he proposed to 
organize. Other money came in and Burroughs got 
room in the machine shop of Joseph Boyer in St. 
Louis, which did considerable experimental work 
for inventors. 
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Every dollar that Burroughs could scrape 
together went into his invention. He exhibited his 
first machine publicly in 1884. It formed the basis 
of his fundamental patent issued in 1888. It was 
the first ever granted for a key-set recording and 
adding machine. The keyboard and adding mech- 
anism remain practically unchanged in the Bur- 
roughs machine today. 

The basic principle of Burroughs’ machine 
was the pivot. Leading mechanical engineers still 
declare this principle to be the soundest ever 
adopted for the purpose. Burroughs built with 
the idea that his machine must be as independent 
as possible of the human agency. He evidently 
had in mind the typist with her too-busy eraser 
and decided at the start to do away with errors 
caused by accidentally striking the wrong keys. 
One safeguard he threw around his work was 
the "locked keyboard," a most ingenious idea 
which guarded against possibility of the operator 
accidentally striking a wrong key after setting up 
the amount. This locked keyboard also made it 
possible for the operator to read the amount set 
up on the keyboard before printing it. In January 
1886, the American Arithmometer Company was 
organized in St. Louis, and the world-old dream 
of an adding machine was at last a commercial 
actuality, although it was several years before it 
became a readily marketable commodity. 


QUESTIONS— Chapter Ill, Part 2 


Preview Questions: 


l. The general substance of this selection is: 
а. a history of arithmetic. 
b. the invention of numbers. 
с. a brief history of man's efforts to com- 
pute. 
d. the history of mechanical computing 
machines, 
е. the development of the four funda- 
mental processes. 
2. The selection discusses such topics as: (choose 


two) 
а. early methods of writing and figuring. 
b. how the four fundamental arithmetic 


processes were discovered. 

с. the efforts of early inventors of adding 
machines. 

d. the inadequacy of addition as the basis 
for figuring. 

е. а contrast of ancient and modern 
methods in arithmetic. 
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5. 


or 


Self-recitation Questions: 


The development of means of figuring was 
made necessary by: 
а. the inadequacy of addition. 
b. the need for written records of credits 
and accounts. 
c. difficulties with early methods of writ- 
ing numbers. 
d. the necessity of eliminating human 
error in figuring. 
e. the desire for rapid, mechanical com- 
puting devices. 
The basis of all computation was, and still is 
in many parts of the world: 
a. counting on fingers. 


b. addition. 
c. subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion. 


d. the decimal. 

e. the Roman numeral system. 
In man's first attempt to represent numbers 
or amounts, he used: 

a. his toes. 

b. piles of skins. 

c. the dust board. 

d. the abacus. 

е. written words. 


In Babylonian times, figuring was often done 


a. writing words on paper. 
b. writing words on papyrus. 
c. marking in the sand. 

d. scratching marks in soft clay tablets. 
e. using notched sticks or tally stocks. 
Our number system uses ten as its base figure 

because: 
a. it was derived from the Roman sys- 
tem. 
. the word "decimal" means ten. 
c. "decimal" is derived from the Greek 
word "deka" which means ten. 
d. man did his first figuring with his 
fingers and toes. 
e. it is an even number that lends itself 
readily to computing. 
The marks made by a pointed stick when 
writing in clay were called: 
a. cuneiform or curvilinear. 
b. hieroglyphics. 
c. pictographs or pictorial writing. 
d. crescents, circles, and wedges. 
e. scratches. 


9; 


10. 


12. 


14. 
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The Roman numeral system: 
a. was the basis of our present decimal sys- 
tem. 
b. was the first to use processes other than 
addition. 
c. was based on man's early counting on 
his fingers and toes. 
d. used subtraction and multiplication in 
the writing of numbers. 
e. was an imitation of earlier, primitive 
number systems. 
The major contribution of the earliest mathe- 
maticians was: 
a. their use of addition as the only basis 
of figuring. 
b. in laying the basis for mechanical meth- 
ods of computing. 
c. the crude and primitive methods of 
1 recording and accounting they devised. 
d. the use of addition and subtraction as 
the basis for all other processes. 
e. the invention of all present-day mathe- 
matical processes. 


The earliest mechanical means of figuring 


was 

a. writing amounts in the sand. 

b. tally stocks or sticks. 

c. the dust board. 

d. Pascal's adding machine. 

e. Babbage's computing machine. 
The foundation of all complex mechanical 
computing machines was laid: 

a. in the abacus. 

b. in the sangi or number rods. 

c. in the dust board. 

d. in Pascal's adding machine. 

e. in Babbage's computing machine. 
Pascal's adding machine was: 

a. an absolute failure. 

b. impractical and unworkable. 

c. the second of many successful comput- 

ing devices. 

d. the first successful computing machine. 
e. imitated by all subsequent inventors. 
Babbage's adding machine differed from all 

earlier devices: 

a. in eliminating possibility of human 
error. 

b. in that it employed the simple turning 
of a handle. 

c. in being more practical and economi- 
cally feasible. 

d. in that it really worked. 
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e. in being a complete failure. 
15. The use of gear wheels and pinions actuated 
by a crank handle was the contribution of: 
a. John Napier. 
b. Thomas de Colmar. 
c. Blaise Pascal. 
d. Charles Babbage. 

е. William Seward Burroughs. 

16. William Seward Burroughs was successful in 
building a practical adding machine largely 
because: 

a. he showed a gift for mathematics early 
in his childhood. 

b. he was very clever with figures. 

с. he was very persistent in trying to per- 
fect his device. 

d. he was helped by governmental sub- 
sidy. 

€. he had the time and money to devote 
himself to his invention. 

17. Burroughs machine differed from early 
models in several of these respects: 

a. it was operated by a crank handle. 

b. it avoided the difficulties and imprac- 
ticalities of earlier devices. 

с. its basic principle was the pivot. 

d. it employed gear wheels and pinions. 

€. it was the first key-set adding machine. 

18. A conclusion that may be drawn from this 
selection is: 

a. the only practical adding machine was 
entirely devised by Burroughs. 

b. each inventor improved his device by 
borrowing the ideas of his predecessors. 

с. the successful completion of a workable 
adding machine was contributed to by 
a number of inventors. 

d. Burroughs was successful where others 
failed solely because of the extreme ac- 
curacy of his plans. 

€. without the advances in mathematical 
processes, it is doubtful that a successful 
adding machine could have been per- 
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Let’s review your success іп your first 
attempt to try the method of Intensive Read- 
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ing. You probably will want to discuss some 
of your reactions with your instructor. But 
perhaps we can anticipate some of your ques- 
tions and partially answer them in this fash- 
ion. 

1. Why should this method be more 
effective than other common study methods? 

The superiority of the system of Intensive 
Reading is amply supported by research. Al- 
most every step, such as Previewing, Self-recita- 
tion and Planning Your Purpose, has been 
studied and found desirable, as we have shown 
in the Introduction to this whole chapter. 
Each of these steps contributes markedly to 
better study and to better grades. When com- 
bined into an organized system, as suggested 
here, this method should produce better re- 
sults than the hit-or-miss methods commonly 
employed by college students. 

2. Will this method really enable me to 
do my studying faster and better than other 
methods? 

Although the number of steps seems large 
and the steps appear to overlap in some ways, 
this method represents a saving in time for its 
user. It is quicker and more productive than 
such widely used techniques as 1) reading and 
rereading, 2) survey followed by one or two 
readings, 3) one slow, careful reading, 4) a 
quick first reading followed by a slower re- 
reading. It is better than all these because: 
first, it involves active planning by the stu- 
dent, a step usually omitted; secondly, it uses 
self-recitation, a very valuable step in learning 
and organizing. Continued use will prove to 
the average student that this method requires 
less time and gives better recall than his 
earlier methods, 

If you timed this work correctly, you in- 
cluded the time for answering the self-recita- 
tion questions and the rereading, as well as the 
actual reading of the selection. Your reading 
speed is naturally much slower in this selec- 
tion than in earlier chapters. The total time 
for completing the Intensive Reading is not 
really a reading rate because it involves a 
number of steps beside just reading. 

In timing this selection, we were not trying to 
compute reading speed but rather how long it 
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takes you to do a piece of Intensive Reading. 
As we suggested earlier, Intensive Reading of 
this selection requires, on the average, about 
29 minutes and yields 70% comprehension. 
In Planning Your Purpose, just before begin- 
ning to read, you probably should have 
checked the rate of below 250. This type of 
reading necessitates a rather slow rate, prob- 
ably slower than most other types of reading 
you do, since we include the time for answer- 
ing questions, etc. When you divide the total 
time for doing this exercise into the number 
of words, you should come out with a rate 
much lower than 250. If, like the average stu- 
dent, you require 29 minutes, your rate will 
have to be less than 100 words per minute. 

3. Should this method be adopted by all 
students or only by those who are having 
trouble with their exams and grades? 

Studies of good students do not show that 
their study methods are significantly superior. 
In fact, many times they use the very same 
steps that poor students claim to use. Prob- 
ably the only major difference lies in the fact 
that good students are somewhat better organ- 
ized, do more planning, and use their study 
steps more consistently than the poorer stu 
dents. This method of Intensive Reading is 
more carefully worked out than the methods 
that good students have evolved for them- 
selves. Research has shown that each one of 
the steps is highly productive. For these 
reasons, we believe that even students who 
receive better than average grades would bene- 
fit by adopting this method. 

Now we would like to ask you a few ques- 
tions about your comprehension in this first 
trial of Intensive Reading. 

1. Were you able to answer both ques- 
tions correctly after you had done the Pre- 
view? 

If not, you may not be doing this step effec- 
tively. For students who have seldom tried it 
before, Previewing is often not very fruitful 
the first few times. Most inexperienced stu- 
dents Preview too rapidly. Merely reading 
headings and a few sentences in each para- 
graph involves so little reading that some 
students are inclined to do it superficially. 
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Guard against this tendency. Previewing gives 
an essential overview or survey and planning 
for the entire reading period. It is done just 
as slowly and carefully as the later step of 
Reading Completely. 

2. How was your comprehension in the 
remainder of the questions, i.e. those based on 
Reading Completely? Was it 80% or better 
here? Or did you have to reread to correct a 
great many of your answers? 

As we have pointed out several times before, 
Reading Completely must necessarily be done 
slowly and carefully. Remember that you are 
attempting to read difficult, perhaps technical 
material and trying to remember practically 
all the facts. There is no way that this Read- 
ing Completely can be done rapidly if we 
keep these facts in mind. Your rate may vary 
from one section of the chapter їс another, 
but, for the whole, it will be the slowest of 
your various reading rates. Compare your rate 
in this type of work with your speed in other 
reading selections to be sure that you are 
using your slowest rate when Reading Com- 
pletely. 

You will profit more from your reading if 
you make full use of your analysis of the 
author's style and organization. As we have 
suggested before, when the material is writ- 
ten in a formal, textbook style, this should 
enable you to spot the major and minor facts. 
If the author opens each paragraph or each 
section with a topic sentence, you will find 
the major ideas presented there. Try to under- 
stand these clearly before going on to discover 
the supporting or illustrating details in the 
body of the paragraph. If the main idea and 
its details lend themselves to the formulation 
of conclusions, you will find these commonly 
stated in the concluding sentences of the para- 
graph or section. Proceed carefully from main 
ideas, to details, to conclusions or summaries. 

If you try to keep your rate at its lowest 
point when Reading Completely, respect the 
difficulty of the material you are trying to 
learn, and make use of the style to aid you 
in discriminating main ideas and conclusions 
from details, you will achieve better total com- 
prehension when Reading Completely. 
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3. What kind of notes or outlining did 
you use while Reading Completely? 

If you are ever to use this material again, as 
in review for a later test or quiz, you must 
have some sort of summarizing material to 
rely upon. If you have no notes or outlining 
or any other type of permanent record of your 
reading, you will have to repeat the entire 
process of Intensive Reading a second time in 
preparation for this subsequent examination. 
Perhaps you may prefer to repeat the entire 
process twice, but we imagine that most stu- 
dents will choose to make some sort of a per- 
manent record of their ideas and learning 
when first studying this material. If you make 
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this second choice and anticipate having to 
review this material at a later time, then you 
must evolve the kind of notes or outlining 
or summarizing that will prove valuable when 
the time for review comes. There is very little 
research to show that any one of these meth- 
ods is markedly superior to the others. Under- 
lining main ideas in the text, rephrasing these 
ideas in the margin, or making an outline of 
the main ideas and a few of the subordinate 
details as a result of the first reading are 
probably about equal in their permanent 
values. But whatever you do it must provide 
a relatively quick but thorough coverage of 
the material the second time you study it. 


CHAPTER IV 


Practicing Intensive Reading 


Can you achieve a high degree of comprehension in difficult ma- 
terial by using the method of intensive reading? Do you understand 
how to do each step of the procedure? 


Part 1 


In this chapter, you will have two more 
opportunities to practice Intensive Reading 
with typical college level materials. You may 
wonder why we suggest additional practice 
with this particular method. You may feel 
that the explanation of the method given in 
the preceding chapter and the experience in 
trying it out there probably is sufficient. You 
may have included some of the steps in your 
study methods before reading about this sys- 
tem. Or you may feel that the method isn't 
very complicated and doesn't require much 
practice. Certainly by this time you think that 
you understand the method and ought to be 
able to use it when it may be appropriate. 

Our experience in teaching Intensive Read- 
ing, however, to hundreds of college students 
shows that the average student needs at least 
three trials in carrying out the entire series 
of steps. Before the student begins to use this 
method efficiently he needs at least three com- 


plete tryouts. In fact, we usually ask our stu- 
dents to do three trials with each of the three 
steps of Previewing, Reading Completely, and 
Rereading for a total of nine exercises with 
the method of Intensive Reading. We have 
learned that the poor readers with whom we 
work in our Reading Laboratory and Clinic 
need this much practice. Only then do they 
show, by completing their studying two or 
three times as fast as they used to and with 
much better comprehension than before, that 
they have really learned to do Intensive Read- 
ing effectively. 

Because of the limitations of space we are 
not providing materials for all the practice 
with Intensive Reading that you may need. 
We believe that the average college student 
can, with the help of his instructor, evaluate 
his own progress in learning to do Intensive 
Reading. Some idea of the growth in speed 
of studying and in accuracy of comprehension 
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can be gained from the experiences of our 
earlier students with the two practice exercises 
that follow. We find that, in using the 
steps of Intensive Reading in studying these 
selections, students need approximately 29 
minutes for the selection “Marriage and 
Divorce—1887 to 1906” and approximately 
29 minutes for “The Role of Visual Defects 
in Spelling and Reading Disabilities.” These 
include the time needed for Previewing and 
Reading Completely. Comprehension of these 
selections averaged 70% or 21 out of the 30 
items in the 20 questions on the first selection 
and 70% or 15 out of the 22 items in the 16 
questions on the second. We believe that if the 
student using this workbook can equal these 
performances in speed and comprehension he 
can consider that he has learned to use the 
method of Intensive Reading as efficiently as 
the average college student. 
The values to be derived from the use of 
Intensive Reading are not always immediate 
and tremendous gains in rate of studying or in 
better comprehension. Like any other system 
of learning, this method requires some experi- 
ence in its use before dividends in speed and 
accuracy are received. If the student continues 
to use this method, following all its steps faith- 
fully, he will find that he grows more skillful 
in its use and receives increasing benefits. 
He will find that his total study time for any 
particular unit of difficult material is now 
much less than when he used more common 
study methods. He will become more alert in 
planning the purposes of his study, in relating 
the content to previous knowledge, and in 
seeing its values in the broader framework of 
his entire education. He will learn to preview 
or survey relatively large units of material 
with considerable understanding of their con- 
tent and organization. He will learn to read 
completely but more rapidly than formerly, 
and with better comprehension. His skill in 
recognizing main ideas and conclusions will 
increase as well as his discrimination between 
these and significant details. He will learn to 
summarize his learning more effectively and to 
review or strengthen it by practice in self- 
recitation and rereading. All of these gains re- 
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sult from the continued use of this method of 
Intensive Reading and result in one's becom- 
ing a more effective student. 

Step 1—Begin this exercise by reading the 
introductory paragraph. in planning your 
purposes for reading, use the description of 
the content and the first 3 questions at the 
end of the selection. Show your plan of attack 
by checking one item in each group below. 
Indicate your estimate of the difficulty of the 
material, the nature of its style, and how rap- 
idly you intend to read. 


Is very difficult 
Average difficulty 
Fairly easy 

Very easy 


Has formal textbook style 
Has informal, literary style 
Has mixed style 


Slowly and carefully 
At an average rate 
Quickly 

Very rapidly 


Rate below 250 
Probably 250-350 
Between 350-500 
600—700 or more 


If it will help you to remember your pur- 

poses, write down the questions you think of 
that you expect to be able to answer when you 
finish reading. 
Step 2—Preview the selection by reading 
headings, subheads, topic and summary sen- 
tences. Then try to answer questions one to 
three at the end of the selection. 

Begin timing your work on this selection 
when you begin the preview. Write the time 
you begin near the title of the selection. 

Step 3—After answering the first three ques- 
tions and trying to answer some of your own, 
then Read Completely. 
Step 4—Self-recitation. Do this step by an- 
swering the remainder of the questions at the 
end of the selection, Answer your own ques- 
tions too. Check your answers to the printed 
questions by the key which follows them. 
Step 5—Rereading. Reread any portions of 
the selection necessary to find the correct an- 
Swers to any questions you failed. After re- 
reading, answer the questions again. Stop tim- 
ing at the end of this step. 

Began Finished 

—À 2000 


— — minutes = Rate of _ 


words per minute 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE: 1887-19061 
INTRODUCTION 


This selection is a detailed study of the statis- 
tics concerning marriage and divorce in the United 
States in the period at the close of the nineteenth 
century. Although the data are not characteristic 
of these phenomena in the present day, they con- 
vey some idea of the gradual growth in the sig- 
nificance of these problems in American life in 
the twentieth century. The student may gain some 
concepts of the history of governmental research 
into these problems and of the trends present dur- 
ing the period being studied. The Federal Govern- 
ment has made two investigations on the subject 
of marriage and divorce. Each of these investiga- 
tions covered a period of 20 years, the first the 
period from January 1, 1867 to December 31, 1886, 
and the second the period from January 1, 1887 to 
December 31, 1906. 


HISTORY OF THE TWO INVESTIGATIONS 
Tue First Srupy—1888 


For some years before Congress authorized the 
earlier investigation into these subjects, interest 
in the discussion of questions relating to marriage 
and divorce had been growing. The action of lead- 
ing men in different parts of the United States, 
looking to better legislation on divorce, had stimu- 
lated the study of the question and had led to the 
formation of the New England Divorce Reform 
League, which was partially organized in Boston 
January 24, 1881, This association, now known as 
“The National League for the Protection of the 
Family,” was instrumental in securing the legisla- 
tion authorizing the investigation which was made 
in 1887-88. 

During January and February, 1884, as a re- 
sult of the activities of this society, many petitions 
were sent to Congress praying for some action 
authorizing the collection of facts concerning mar- 
riage and divorce. These petitions, which uni- 
formly represented the great necessity of securing 
such facts and information that the complicated 
problems surrounding marriage and divorce might 
be considered with a view to securing uniformity 
of divorce legislation in the states and to remedy- 
ing whatever evils might appear as the result of 
this examination, were fortified by memorials from 


1 Adapted from "Marriage and Divorce 1887-1906," 
Bulletin 96, 1914, Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. 
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many ecclesiastical bodies. It was only natural that 


‚ such appeals should attract the attention of Sen- 


ators and Representatives from all parts of the 
United States. 

The petitions were referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary in both Houses, and a bill 
embodying the ideas of the petitioners passed the 
Senate June 2, 1884, while a similar bill was re- 
ported to the House on June 20, 1884. No further 
action, however, was taken during the Forty-eighth 
Congress, at either the first or second session. The 
matter was again considered by the Forty-ninth 
Congress, and finally an amendment to the legis- 
lative appropriation bill was agreed to by the Sen- 
ate and the House, which amendment became a 
part of the act of March 8, 1887, making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1888. 


Tue Seconp Stupy—1906 


During the years from 1902 to 1905 petitions 
were sent to Congress praying for a second investi- 
gation relative to marriage and divorce, necessary 
in order to bring the statistics up to date. In re- 
sponse to these petitions efforts were made in 
1902-03 to make provision for such an investiga- 
tion, and an amendment to the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill passed the Senate authorizing the 
Commissioner of Labor to take up the work, but 
this amendment was omitted from that bill by the 
conference committee. 

Later on it became apparent that the collec- 
tion of statistics for the second report should be 
made by the Bureau of the Census, as that office 
was especially fitted and properly equipped for 
the work, whereas the Bureau of Labor, if it 
should undertake the task, would be crippled in 
its peculiar domain of investigation. 

The House Committee on the Census, having 
under consideration the message of the President, 
his statement to the conference committee headed 
by Bishop Doane, and numerous petitions, to- 
gether with a bill which had been introduced and 
referred to that committee, reported that a resolu- 
tion providing for the collection of these statistics 
ought to be adopted without delay. Congress there- 
upon passed a joint resolution authorizing and 
directing the Director of the Census to collect and 
publish the statistics of and relating to marriage 
and divorce in the several states and territories 
and in the District of Columbia since January 1, 
1887. 


SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATIONS 
MARRIAGE STATISTICS 


In the present investigation the number of 
marriages was again sought and in addition the 
number of marriage licenses issued. When the 
present investigation was undertaken in the sum- 
mer of 1906, it was found that only two states, 
New York and South Carolina, were still without 
license requirements. It was consequently decided 
to obtain wherever practicable the number of mar- 
riage licenses issued, because this number would 
serve as a measure of the correctness of the figures 
returned for marriages celebrated. 

The effort to secure the number of marriages 
celebrated has met with success in almost all the 
states and territories; and moreover, a comparison 
of the figures for licenses, where such were ob- 
tainable, with the figures for marriages celebrated 
indicates on the whole that the marriage returns 
are fairly accurate. The laws and practices in 
respect to the return and record of marriages are 
not, however, of such a nature that thoroughly 
satisfactory statistics can be obtained. 


Divorce STATISTICS 


The schedule used for the collection of divorce 
statistics for the period 1867 to 1886 called for a 
statement of the state and county in which the de- 
cree of divorce was rendered, the state or county in 
which the parties were married, the year in which 
they were married, the year in which they were 
divorced, the number of years married, the cause 
for which divorced, the kind of divorce, the num- 
ber of children by the marriage, and the party who 
was libellant. These statistics were collected for 
practically the entire country. 

It will be noted that in certain inquiries the 
new schedule departed from the schedules used at 
the earlier investigation. The old schedule asked 
for the number of children by the marriage, but 
the new schedule divided the inquiry so as to ascer- 
tain, if possible, both the number of children by 
the marriage and the number affected by the de- 
cree. It developed early in the course of the pres- 
ent investigation, however, that satisfactory data 
concerning the number of children by the mar- 

riage could not be obtained, and the statistics 
of this bulletin are therefore confined to children 
affected by the decree. This experience makes it 
evident, moreover, that the statistics as to children 
in the former report must necessarily relate largely 
ro those affected by the decree. 
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The change in the inquiry regarding alimony 
is perhaps worth noting. The old schedule simply 
inquired whether alimony was granted, whereas 
the new schedule sought to ascertain not only 
whether it was granted but also whether it was 
asked. These changes were made in order to de- 
termine, so far as possible, the extent to which 
the question of alimony enters into the cases of 
divorce. 


COLLECTION OF THE DATA IN THE 
PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


When the scope of the present investigation 
had been determined, the next step was to get 
the desired information from the court records, 
which were the source of all the data concerning 
divorce. In 765 of the smaller and more remote 
counties the statistics were furnished by the court 
clerks, who were temporarily appointed special 
agents of the Bureau of the Census. In 206 coun- 
ties in the Southern states the special agents of the 
Bureau of the Census ordinarily employed to col- 
lect statistics of the cotton crop were engaged to 
secure the desired information. In the remaining 
counties throughout the different states and terri- 
tories the work was performed by regular special 
agents and detailed clerks of the Census Bureau, 
who visited the different county seats and obtained 
the statistics from the public court records. These 
agents of the Bureau were, with a single exception, 
very courteously received, and in most instances 
the local officials did everything possible to facili- 
tate the work. As a result a very complete and 
comprehensive canvass of the entire country was 


obtained with respect to both marriage and 
divorce. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


This summary presents all the more important 
results of the investigation concerning marriage 
and divorce for the period 1887 to 1906. 


MARRIAGE. STATISTICS 


Scope: The statistics of marriage for the period 
1887 to 1906 are, as stated in the introduction, 
confined to a mere enumeration of the number 
celebrated. It was not deemed practicable to com- 
pile figures concerning any details such as the ages 
of the Contracting parties, prior marital status, 
place of birth, or other Similar facts. Such figures 
are almost universally collected by the statistical 
bureaus of other civilized countries, but until the 
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marriage records of our states are made more 
complete and more accurate, Federal investigations 
like the present will have to be confined to a mere 
statement of the number of marriages celebrated. 

It is a well-established fact that the marriage 
rate is quickly responsive to changes in economic 
conditions, increasing in periods of prosperity and 
declining after a commercial crisis or panic and 
during hard times. The fluctuations in the annual 
increase in the number of marriages are significant 
of this tendency. Lspecially noteworthy is the small 
increase shown for the year 1893, and the actual 
decrease in the succeeding year. Undoubtedly this 
reflects the influence of the financial panic of 1898. 
In the second year following (1895) there was an 
exceptionally large increase, which not improbably 
represented the accumulation of marriages tem- 
porarily postponed. Even this large increase ap- 
parently did not make good the falling off occa- 
sioned by the panic; for in the five years ending 
with 1892 the annual increase in marriages was 
about 19,000 and had that increase continued for 
the next three years the number of marriages in 
1895 would have been 635,000. This is greater by 
about 36,000 than the number actually recorded. 
After 1895 the increase again declined to some- 
thing like a normal figure in 1896, and to an 
abnormally small figure in 1898. 

After the year 1898 came five years of large 
annual increases coinciding with a period of 
commercial prosperity. Perhaps this represents in 
part a recovery of ground lost during the preced- 
ing period. The decrease of 1904 again reflects the 
recurrence of a financial panic, less violent than 
that of 1893, and of briefer duration. In 1905, the 
increase was normal; and the record closes with the 
year 1906, in which the increase was greater than 
in any other year during the 20-year period. 
Marriage Rates: These figures provide for the first 
time an adequate basis for computing a marriage 
rate for the entire United States, and for each state 
and territory. 

For the year 1900 the marriage rate, based on 
the total population of continental United States 
and including the total number of marriages re- 
ported, was 90 per 10,000 population, or 9 per 
1,000 population. Excluding the counties for which 
marriage returns were lacking or incomplete, the 
rate becomes 9.3 per 1,000 population, a difference 
not very material. 

More significant in some respects are the mar- 
riage rates based on the adult unmarried popula- 
tion, which comprises the single, widowed, and 
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divorced. For the United States in 1900 the num- 
ber of marriages per 10,000 unmarried population 
15 years and over was 321, which would mean that 
in each year something over 6 per cent of the adult 
unmarried population marry. 

Geographic Divisions: The several sections of the 
country have widely different marriage rates. 


Average Annual Number 
of Marriages per 10,000 
Adult Unmarried Popu- 


Division lation: 1900 
Continental United States $21 
North Atlantic 260 
South Atlantic 350 
North Central 322 
South Central 436 
Western 273 


The marriage rates are higher in the South 
than in the North. Outside the South the highest 
rates prevail in the middle West. 

The fluctuations in the marriage rate from 
year to year cannot be measured with absolute 
accuracy, because a census of population is taken 
only once in ten years. For the purpose of obtain- 
ing a fairly significant rate for the intervening 
years the population may, however, be estimated. 
Foreign Countries: The marriage statistics thus far 
considered have dealt only with the figures for this 
country. 

For the period 1886 to 1895 the marriage rate, 
based on total population, is higher in the United 
States than in any other country, but based on 
marriageable population the rate in the United 
States is not so high as it is in Hungary and is 
hardly higher than in Saxony. 


Divorce SrATISTICS 


Scope: The data concerning divorce, which were 
secured from the court records, fall into three main 
classes. The first, consisting of the number of 
divorces granted, furnishes the basis for an accu- 
rate measurement of the growth and prevalence 
of divorce and affords some ground upon which to 
estimate the probability of a marriage ending by 
divorce. The second class consists of the statistics 
in regard to the legal proceedings and embraces 
the data concerning the party, whether husband 
or wife, to whom the divorce was granted, the 
cause, the facts as to contest, the residence of 
the libellee, the form of service of notice, and the 
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question of alimony. The third class comprises 
the figures in regard to the character of the marriage 
dissolved and embraces the subjects of the place 
of marriage, the duration of marriage, the condi- 
tion as to children, and the occupation of the 
parties. 

Number: The present investigation shows that in 
the twenty years from 1887 to 1906 the number of 
divorces granted was 945,625. In the twenty years 
from 1867 to 1886 the number was but 328,716, 
hardly more than one-third (34.8 per cent) of the 
number recorded in the second twenty years. Each 
successive 5-year period since 1867 has witnessed 
a marked increase in the number of divorces. 

The rate of increase in divorce is far greater 

than the rate of increase in population. Between 
1870 and 1880 the rate of increase for population 
was 30.1 per cent, and for divorce, 79.4 per cent. 
In the succeeding decades, 1800 to 1890 and 1890 
to 1900, the rate of increase for divorce and the 
rate for population both declined somewhat, yet 
the rate for divorce remained markedly higher 
than the rate for population. The difference in the 
relative size of the two rates was in fact greater 
in the decade 1890 to 1900 than in either of the 
other decades. In the decade 1890 to 1900 the rate 
of increase in divorce was no less than three times 
the rate for population, while in the decade 1870 
to 1880 the rate for divorce was only two and 
two-thirds times the rate for population. 
Divorce Rates: That the growth of divorce has 
greatly exceeded that of population is perhaps 
more apparent from an examination of the num- 
ber of divorces to each 100,000 population. 

This divorce rate based on married popula- 
tion measures the rapidity with which marriages 
are being dissolved by divorce. In 1900 the rate 
was 200 divorces per 100,000 married persons, or 2 
divorces per 1,000 married persons. Now 1,000 
married persons represent approximately 500 mar- 
ried couples; if it were not for absentee husbands 
and wives they would represent exactly that num- 
ber. The divorce rate based on the number of 
married couples was, therefore, 2 per 500, or 4 per 
1,000. The ratio for 1900 represents, of course, a 
marked increase over that prevailing in the earlier 
decades. 

The most significant tendency is the marked 
persistency of the increase in the divorce rate. The 
movement, although occasionally checked or re- 
tarded by commercial crises, periods of business 
depression, or other causes, has been almost with, 
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out exception upward. The upward movement, 
moreover, although varying in intensity in differ- 
ent sections, has been general throughout the 
country. 
Geographic Divisions: Between the several geo- 
graphic divisions, however, marked differences are 
apparent in respect both to the prevalence of 
divorce and to the increase in divorce. In 1906 the 
highest rate per 100,000 estimated population was 
reported from the Western division, a rate which 
was over four times that reported from the North 
Atlantic division and almost four times that re- 
ported from the South Atlantic. The rate for the 
North Central division was almost two and two- 
thirds times that for the North Atlantic, while 
that for the South Central was two and three- 
fourths times that for the South Atlantic. Broadly 
speaking, therefore, the divorce rate increases as 
one goes westward. 
Foreign Countries: The figures concerning the 
growth and prevalence of divorce thus far con- 
sidered have dealt only with the United States, 
Though the rates in other Christian countries 
are lower than those in the United States, most 
of the foreign countries exhibit, as does this 


country, a tendency toward an increase in di- 
vorce. 


QUESTIONS —Chapter IV, Part 1 
Preview Questions: 


l. The general substance of this selection con- 
cerns: 
à. the problem inherent in increases in 
our divorce rate. 
b. the facts regarding marriage and 
divorce in Colonial America. 
€ marriage and divorce in the U. S. at 
the close of the 19th century. 
d. social problems involved in marriage 
and divorce. 
€. support of the need for a uniform 
marriage law. 
2. This selection covers such topics as: (choose 
three) 


а. the history of two governmental studies 


of marriage and divorce. 

b. the forms and techniques used in these 
investigations. 

€. the numbers and rates of marriages and 
divorces. 
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d. the effect of the increasing marriage 
and divorce rates on our society. 

e. the kinds of data collected in the gov- 
ernment studies. 

3. Statistics are apparently found here regard- 
ing: (choose two) 

a. marriages and marriage licenses. 

b. the rate of marriages in various age 
groups. 

c. the extent of divorce among various 
economic groups. 

d. marriage and divorce i» various states 
and foreign countries. 

е. the extent of marriage and divorce 
among minors. 


Self-recitation Questions: 


4. When was the first investigation of marriage 
and divorce conducted? 


a. 1887-1906 
b. 1906 

c. 1887-88 

d 1907 

е. 1867 


5. What association was instrumental in secur- 
ing the legislation necessary for the first in- 
vestigation? 

a. Society for Improvement of the Con- 
ditions of the Poor 

b. National Birth Control League 

c. Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children 

d. National League for Protection of the 
Family 

e. National Association for Mental Health 

6. How was the second investigation initiated? 

a. By action of New England Divorce Re- 
form League 

b. By petition of the National Birth Con- 


trol League 

c. By a special message from the President 
to Congress 

d. Because of the interest of members of 
Congress 


е. Because of petitions to Congress by a 
number of citizens 
7. What governmental agency was finally di 
rected to undertake the second investigation? 
a. Department of Labor 
b. Bureau of the Census 
c. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
d. Department of Health, Welfare, and 
Education 
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е. U.S. Office of Education 
8. Why weren't both studies undertaken by the 
same governmental agency? 
a. Data collected by Bureau of Labor 
proved inadequate 
b. Commissioner of Labor objected to 
conducting second study 
c. Similar data being collected by Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 
d. Study would have duplicated work in 
two government agencies 
€. Bureau of Census better equipped to 
do work 
9. How was the accuracy of the record of mar- 
riages determined? 
a. By comparing with number of marriage 
licenses issued 
b. By obtaining records of marriages cele- 
brated 
c. By study of Bureau of Census statistics 
d. By crosschecking county and court rec- 
ords 
e. By employing special agents of the Bu- 
reau of Census in most counties 
10. Which of the following facts regarding 
divorce were sought in the second study? 
(Choose two) 
a. Whether alimony was granted and 
whether requested 
b. The age of the persons involved and 
their place of residence 
с. The number of years married 
d. The place of birth of the persons in- 
volved 
e. The number of children by the mar- 
riage and number affected by the de- 
cree 
11. How were data collected in remote counties? 
a. By the resident special agents of the 
Bureau of Census 
b. By court clerks, as temporary special 
agents of Bureau of Census 
c. By cross-checking county and court rec- 
ords 
d. Byagents ordinarily engaged in gather- 
ing statistics of the cotton crop for the 
Bureau of Census 
e. By regular special agents and clerks of 
Bureau of Census 
12. Which of the following details regarding mar- 
riage were not collected? (Choose two) 
a. Ages of the contracting parties 
b. Prior marital status 


14, 


15. 


18. 


c. Place of the marriage 
d. Date of the marriage 
е. The number of marriages in each 
county each year 
In times of financial panic or commercial 
crisis: 
a. marriages and divorces increase. 
b. marriages increase while divorces de- 
crease, 
c. marriages decrease while divorces in- 
crease, 
marriages and divorces decrease. 
е. marriage and divorce rates remain 
about the same. 
How large a proportion of the adult unmar- 
tied population celebrate marriage each year, 
according to the statistics in this article? 


a. брег cent 

b. 9 per cent 
с. 12 per cent 
d. 15 per cent 
€. 20 per cent 


In which geographic division of the country 
was the marriage rate highest in 1900? 

a. The North Atlantic 

b. The South Atlantic 

€. The North Central 

d. The South Central 

e. Western 
In the period of 1886 to 1895, which country 
had the highest marriage rate based on mar- 
riageable population? 


a. Hungary 
b. Saxony 
€. France 


d. United States 
€. Western Australia 


Which three types of data concerning divorce 
were collected? 


a. The number 
b. The legal proceedings, ie. to whom 
granted, cause, etc, 
€. Type of court granting decree: magis- 
istrate, juvenile, domestic relations 
d. Characteristics of the marriage, i.e., 
duration, number of children, ete, 
€. Legal conditions, i.e., length of resi- 
dence required, whether suit was con- 
tested, etc. 
In the data for 1900, divorce was dissolving 
about how many marriages? 
a. 4 out of 1,000 


- 
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b. 2 out of 1,000 
с. 40 out of 1,000 
d. 6 out of 1,000 
€. 30 out of 1,000 

Broadly speaking, the divorce rate: 
a. increases as one goes eastward. 
b. is greatest in the South-Central region. 
с. decreases as one goes further south. 
d. is greatest in the North-Atlantic region. 
€. increases as one goes westward. 


20. Some conclusions that may be drawn from 


this article are: (choose four) 

a. divorce rate in the United States is 
increasing faster than the population 
rate of increase. 

b. marriage and divorce rates are seriously 
influenced by economic conditions. 

€. the divorce rate is increasing faster in 
the United States than in most other 
Christian countries. 

d. marriage and divorce rates vary con- 
siderabiy in various geographic divi- 
sions of our country. 

e. these data are based on a fairly com- 
plete survey of the entire country for 
the period of 1887 to 1906. 

f. most foreign countries do not show the 
tendency to increase in marriage and 
divorce rates found in the United 
States. 

5. these data indicate that major problems 
still exist in marriages among minors 
and racial groups in the United States. 

Correct your answers by means of the Key 


below. 
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Part 2 


This 1s the final Opportunity to practice In- 


tensive Reading in the practice material we 
provide, 
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PRACTICING INTENSIVE READING 


Step 1—Begin this exercise by reading the in- 
troductory paragraph. Use the description of 
the content and the first 4 questions at the 
end of this selection in planning your pur- 
poses for reading. Show your plan of attack by 
checking one item in each group below. 
Indicate your estimate of the difficulty of the 
material, the nature of its style, and how 
rapidly you intend to read. 


Is very difficult 
Average difficulty 
Fairly easy 


Has formal textbook style 
Has informal, literary style 
Has mixed style 


Very easy 

Slowly and carefully Rate below 250 
At an average rate Probably 250-350 
Quickly Between 350-500 


Very rapidly 600-700 or more 

If it will help you to remember your pur- 
poses, write down the questions that you ex- 
pect to be able to answer when you finish 
reading. 
Step 2—Preview the selection by reading 
headings, subheads, topic and summary sen- 
tences. Then try to answer questions 1 to 4 
at the end of the selection. Begin timing your 
work on this selection when you begin the 
Preview. Write the time you begin near the 
title of the selection. 
Step 3—After answering the first 4 questions 
and trying to answer some of your own, then 
Read Completely. 
Step 4—Self-recitation. Do this step by an- 
swering the remainder of the questions at 
the end of the selection, Answer your own 
questions too. Check your answers to the 
printed questions by the key which follows 
them. 
Step 5—Rereading. Reread any portions of 
the selection necessary to find the correct an- 
swers to any questions you failed. After re- 
reading, answer these questions again. Stop 
timing when you have finished this step. 


Began Finished 2900 


——— = Rate of 
minutes 


words per minute 


THE ROLE OF VISUAL DEFECTS IN 
SPELLING AND READING DISABILITIES} 


INTRODUCTION 


This selection reviews most of the available 
studies of the vision of retarded readers and spell- 
ers. It attempts to summarize the significance of a 
number of different visual defects in interfering 
with success in acquiring these school skills. The 
reader may learn that not all visual conditions 
which may be considered defects are necessarily 
handicaps in reading and spelling. He will also 
note that there are many conflicting reports from 
various authorities studying this problem. The 
author of this article has tried to evaluate and 
reconcile these conflicting reports in his summary. 

Considerable evidence has been offered in 
recent years indicating that visual defects play a 
causal role in spelling and reading disabilities. 
Most of this evidence has been secured in the 
study of disabled readers. Only a small portion is 
directly related to spelling failure. However, be- 
cause of the recognized communality of these two 
fields, the writer has attempted to combine the 
evidence and apply its implications to both. 
General Studies. In the specific fields of reading 
and spelling there have been numerous general 
studies of the visual abilities of good and poor 
students. According to their own statements, a 
large number of the poor spellers studied by 
Murray had some defect of vision. Gates and 
Bennett determined by questionnaire that visual 
defects were twice as numerous among pupils show- 
ing a pronounced tendency to make reversals in 
reading as among other children. These writers 
considered visual defect of some sort the most 
significant characteristic of these children. 

Witty and Kopel believe that poor readers are 
not characterized by higher incidence of visual 
defects and anomalies than good readers. They 
offer this opinion despite the fact that their data 
yield a difference which may not be wholly reliable 
but it is undoubtedly suggestive of the opposite 
view. Similarly, Swanson and Tiffin and Stromberg 
did not find that the Betts tests differentiated be- 
tween good and poor readers of the college level 

1 Adapted from: George Spache, “The Role of Visual 
Defects in Spelling and Reading Disabilities,” Ameri- 
can Journal Orthopsychiatry, X (April, 1940), pp. 229- 
238. Because of the limitations of space, we have 
omitted the bibliography included in the original 
article. Copyright 1940 American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry. Used by permission. 
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in any of the visual functions tested. Optometrist 
examination failed to uncover real differences be- 
tween Fendrick's matched groups of good and poor 
readers in general visual condition. 

Wagner reports a slight relationship between 
visual abilities and reading success indicated by the 
fact that better readers were superior by small 
amounts in all functions tested. Imus, Rothney, 
and Bear indicate that comprehension and speed 
of reading or gains in these during the first col- 
lege year were not related to the various ocular 
conditions of the group. Corrections of the de- 
fects did not result in consistent improvement. 
But there is direct evidence of the value of good 
vision in these same data. Members of remedial 
reading groups who had no optical defects gained 
more in comprehension and speed than any of the 
defective groups except a small number of cor- 
rected aniseikonics. 

Further support for the belief that visual de- 
fects tend to hinder progress in reading or spelling 
may be derived from the results when defects are 
corrected. Eames found that a reading disability 
group showed slightly more gain following correc- 
tion than a control group without corrections. Al- 
though the data are insufficient to determine 

whether the difference is a real one, they are 
suggestive. Dearborn and Comfort mention five 
cases of pronounced disability who had received 
excellent remedial treatment along the usual lines 
without improvement. After correction of a visual 
defect, these cases made striking improvement. 
All their other corrected cases enjoyed reading 
more and found the correction of some help, ac- 
cording to the same authors. Eames and Peabody, 
Carter and Gates also found improvement in read- 
ing, and Witmer gain in spelling following visual 
corrections. 

Several conclusions are possible from this gen- 
eral review. We gather that visual defects may or 
may not distinguish good and poor readers and 
spellers according to the vagaries of sampling. The 
literature also indicates that defects are undoubt- 
edly a hindrance in individual cases and their cor- 
rection is a great advantage. It may be that some 
specific defects have greater significance than the 
general visual condition. For this reason it is well 
to review the evidence concerning each. 

Visual Acuity. Visual acuity may be defined as the 
efficiency or keenness of vision. Three tests are 
usually made, one of left-eye acuity, one of right- 
eye and one of the two eyes or binocular acuity. 
It appears that there is a marked tendency for 
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similar acuity in both eyes among children witt 
good acuity while the tendency is distinctly lex 
among children with poor acuity of one or botn 
eyes. Better visual acuity in one eye than in the 
other frequently causes the child to read more with 
one eye. This may result in an undue strain on 
the preferred eye and some loss in the unused 
eye through disuse. 

Comparisons between the visual acuity ot 

groups of good and poor readers have been made 
by Monroe, Fendrick, C. T. Gray, Wagner, Eames, 
and Witty and Kopel on the elementary schooi 
level and by Swanson, and Tiffin and Stromberg 
on the college level. Russell compared the visuai 
acuity of good and poor spellers. Of these writers, 
all except Fendrick report statistically insignificant 
differences between the groups, Fendrick's tests 
showed reliably better right-eye, left-eye, and bin- 
ocular acuity among good readers at both reading 
distance and far distance. It may be noted that 
of all these groups only Fendrick’s and Eames’ 
were tested by those professionally trained in eye 
examinations. 
Refractive Errors. Refractive errors are due to 
irregularities in the shape of the eyeball. Hyper- 
opia or farsightedness is due to the eyeball being 
too short from cornea to retina. It may cause ex- 
cessive fatigue by blurred vision and discomfort 
in reading. Muscular compensation may occur for 
lesser degrees of the condition but this is alse 
conducive to fatigue. 

Myopia or nearsightedness is due to too great 
length of the eyeball. Low degrees of the condi- 
tion are not unfavorable to reading if the far point 
of clear vision is not closer to the eyes than read- 
ing distance. Astigmatism or the lack of clearness 
of image is due to unequal curvature of the cornea 
or the lens. In severe cases the images, such as 
words, are blurred and distorted and eyestrain 
results, 

Hyperopia was present in greater proportion 
among poor readers in the groups studied by 
Blake and Dearborn, and Eames. In a second study, 
Eames compared 114 reading disability and 14% 
unselected cases and found hyperopia significantly 
more frequent among the disability cases. 

Farris found that їп matched groups of junior 
high school pupils hyperopia was associated witk 
less than normal progress in reading. A group 
of hyperopic children whose defects were correcteá 
made greater achievement in reading than an un- 
Corrected group. 


Myopia was associated with better than nor 
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mal progress in reading at the junior high school 
level according to Farris. A group wearing glasses 
to correct myopia did not make greater achieve- 
ment than an uncorrected group. Eames’ un- 
selected group showed significantly greater inci- 
dence of left-eye myopia than did the reading 
disability group. These findings of greater inci- 
dence of myopia among good readers are in ac- 
cord with the earlier statement that mild cases 
of myopia are not necessarily a bar to normal 
progress. It appears that mild myopia may even 
be favorable to reading success in some instances. 

The data of Fendrick, and Blake and Dear- 
born indicate greater frequency of astigmatism 
among poor readers. Eames does not report similar 
differences. In fact, hyperopic and myopic astig- 
matism was slightly more frequent among un- 
selected children than reading disability cases. 
However, the differences were unreliable. 

Farris’ results indicate that myopic astig- 
matism is associated with more than normal prog- 
ress and that corrected groups do not achieve 
more than uncorrected groups. Swanson and 
Tiffin, Stromberg, and Witty and Kopel report no 
real differences in frequency of hyperopia, myopia 
ог astigmatism among good and poor readers. 
Russell's good and poor spellers and Imus, 
Rothney, and Bear's college freshmen were not 
differentiated by tests of such visual defects. 

The evidence on the significance of refractive 
errors is not entirely clear-cut. Hyperopia appears 
to be associated with less than normal progress 
and to be more frequent among disabled readers. 
Myopia is equally frequent among good readers 
and in some samples is associated with more than 
normal progress. Astigmatism of both hyperopic 
and myopic nature is not always more frequent 
among poor readers or spellers and may be asso- 
ciated with normal or more than normal progress. 
It is unfortunate that these various studies did 
not investigate the degree of the defects they re- 
ported nor the extent to which the defect might 
be a true visual handicap. Certainly, the degree of 
abnormality and the extent of the handicap would 
be more relevant to reading success than the mere 
presence of the defect. 

Eye-muscle Imbalance. Muscular imbalance is usu- 
ally due to a defect of one of the muscles con- 
rolling the movements of the eyes. One of the 
syes or both may have a tendency to turn inward 
4s in strabismus (cross-eyes) or to turn outward 
as in the condition known as cast or cockeye. The 
tendency to turn inward is called esophoria and is 
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associated with myopia. The tendency to turn out- 
ward is called exophoria and is associated with 
hyperopia. 

The results of imperfect muscle balance, like 
those of all other defects, are determined to a large 
extent by the degree to which the child can com- 
pensate for the handicap. In many cases the child 
receives blurred images (lack of fusion) or even two 
distinct images (diplopia). Loss of fusion produces 
mixing of letters and small words, jumbling of 
words, loss of place and some inability to follow 
a line of print according to Eames. The child may 
meet the situation by alternating from one eye to 
the other (alternating vision), by squinting, or 
even suppressing the vision of one eye entirely 
(suspenopsia). Crider confirms this tendency to 
suppress the vision in the affected eye in his studies 
of elementary school children. 

Significant differences in muscular balance 
have been reported between groups of good and 
poor readers by a number of writers. Selzer found 
imbalance in 90 per cent of a group of 33 reading 
disability cases and only 9 per cent of 100 un- 
selected children. Eames reports exophoria at 
reading distance among 114 reading disability 
cases to an extent six times that among unselected 
children. Farris showed strabismus and poor bin- 
ocular coordination to be associated with less than 
normal progress in reading. Blake and Dearborn 
discovered that a larger proportion of their poor 
readers showed poor binocular coordination, al- 
though measurement of the phorias did not clearly 
differentiate the groups. Eames found lower fusion 
convergence in 88 reading disability cases than in 
52 controls in grades II-IV. Among Witty and 
Kopel's poor readers the incidence of slow fusion 
was significantly greater than among the normals. 
When all fusion and muscle difficulty cases were 
grouped, a difference supporting the previous 
impression of fusion difficulties among poor read- 
ers was found. Louttit describes in detail the case 
of a boy retarded in reading because of fusional 
difficulties resulting from strabismus. 

Fendrick, Witty and Kopel, Swanson ana 
Tiffin, Stromberg, and Russell failed to find wholly 
reliable differences in muscular balance in groups 
of good and poor readers or spellers. 

Further evidence that such a defect may be 
important in individual cases is given in the 
studies of Eames and Peabody, Selzer, Farris, and 
Witmer. Witmer's case of diplopia, Eames' non- 
reader and Selzer's two cases of lateral imbalance 
showed striking improvement in reading after cor- 
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rection. Eames’ reading disability cases gained 
more in a seven-month period after correction 
than did uncorrected cases. Farris found greater 
achievement in reading among corrected strabis- 
matics than among uncorrected groups. 

The preponderance of evidence favors the be- 
lief that muscle imbalance, particularly exophoria, 
and the concomitant fusional difficulties are asso- 
ciated with less than normal progress in reading 
and spelling. 

Interpupillary Distance. A visual characteristic de- 
pendent largely upon the rate of physiological 
maturation, ie. the growth of the head, is the 
distance between the pupils of the eyes. This meas- 
urement increases rapidly during the early school 
years and requires constant readjustment on the 
part of the child. The subject must continually 
compensate for the change by holding the reading 
material at a slightly greater distance from him 
or by turning in of the eyes. Betts’ data indicate 
that ihe greatest gain in any one year occurred 
during the first grade. This is most unfortunate 
for this is a period requiring many other adjust- 
ments on the part of the child in his learning to 
read. Betts has suggested that this added difficulty 
may be a partiai expianation of some reading fail- 
ures in the early grades. 

Stereopsis and Binocular Coordination. Under 
ordinary conditions vision is achieved by coordi- 
nated action of the two eyes. This coordination 
or fusion of images results in the ability to per- 
ceive depth or to achieve tri-dimensional vision, 
Stereopsis or depth perception may not be re- 
quired per se for reading but the degree of visual 
fusion necessary for its achievement contributes to 
the acquiring of good reading habits. 

Unfortunately, when one eye is defective, loss 
of coordinated or binocular vision is quite com- 
mon. In this situation one eye assumes the 
dominance and the other is suppressed, often to 
the extent that the Suppressed eye decreases in 
sensitivity. 

Farris and Blake and Dearborn give data 
showing the greater proportion of children with 
poor binocular coordination among poor readers. 
Farris further demonstrates that the difficulty is 
associated with less than normal progress in read- 
ing. Crider attempted to determine the relation- 
ship between eye-preference and imbalance. His 
data strongly suggest that in the presence of an 
imbalance of either eye the major part of reading 
is done with the normal or better eye. This is 
further confirmation of the tendency to suppress 
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vision in a defective eye and, hence, to lose bin. 
ocular coordination. 

It appears the loss of binocuiar coordination 

and in turn of depth perception, and hence of 
facility in spatial orientation, may be caused by 
the presence of another gross defect such as de- 
ficient visual acuity, eye-muscle imbalance, etc. 
The loss in coordination is also reflected in 
fusional difficulties and the suppression of vision 
in one eye, both of which have important con- 
comitants for reading and spelling success. 
Апёзе Кота. A recently discovered visual defect is 
that of aniseikonia or a condition in which the 
images formed in the two eyes are unequal in size 
or shape. Like other defects, aniseikonia has differ- 
ent effects upon different individuals. It has been 
reported that 60 per cent of the cases suffered 
from headaches or car-train-sea sickness, difficulty 
in reading, supersensitivity to light, or combina- 
tions of these symptoms. 

As previously observed, the reading disability 
cases of Dearborn and Comfort suffering from such 
a defect were aided materially by correction. How- 
ever, reading ability was not significantly related 
to aniseikonia in a large group of college freshmen, 
according to Imus, Rothney, and Bear, There was 
no consistent evidence from the testing of 38 stv- 
dents whose aniseikonia was corrected that suck 
correction resulted in improved reading speed or 
comprehension, although 29 of the students fe! 
that they had been helped by the corrections. 

It appears that the presence oi aniseikonia, a- 
least in mature students such as college iresnmen, 
may not prove a major barrier to reading achieve- 
ment. It is quite possible that sufficient compensa- 
tion had occurred to overcome any marked influ- 
ence of the defect in these subjects. In the younger 
subjects of Dearborn and Comfort the defect was 
apparently a hindrance. Further evidence is offered 
in the fact that the students in whom aniseikonia 
was corrected gained more than any of the other 
members of the remedial reading groups. This is 
indirect evidence that the defect had been a 
hindrance and that correction enabled the group 
to make the greater gains of which they were 
really capable. 

Visual Field. The earliest evidence concerning the 
significance of losses in the visual field is that 
offered by Hinshelwood, He reported that several 
of his cases of extreme reading disability were 
characterized by homonymous hemianopsia or loss 
of the same half of the field of vision in both eyes. 
Hincks found no loses as great as this in hew 
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cases but did find that most of them had a limited 
peripheral vision. She felt that this might affect 
the magnitude of the visual span and to some ex- 
tent account for the tendency to perception by 
small units. 

Monroe claims that deficiencies in peripheral 
vision were present in 1-2 per cent of her reading 
disability cases. Like Hincks, she thinks that the 
limitation may contribute to reading difficulties 
by preventing normal apprehension span. Eames 
reports a tendency for educational disability cases 
to have a smaller visual field than that of un- 
selected children. Treatment resulted in distinct 
improvement in a number of cases. 

Collectively the evidence indicates that limita- 
tions in the visual field may influence reading and 
spelling success by narrowing the span of visual 
apprehension. This condition may be a partial 
explanation of the smaller visual memory spans 
frequently observed among poor readers and spell- 
ers. It is more likely however, in this writer's opin- 
ion, that the limited spans of poor students reflect 
their lack of skill with words than that the small 
span is a cause of difficulty. The amount of visual 
field necessary for successful reading is extremely 
small, including only perhaps one to three or four 
words. Limitations of peripheral vision are seldom 
so great as to narrow the vision of the individual 
to the point where he cannot sce this much. 


QUESTIONS—Chapter IV, Part 2 


Preview Questions: 
1. This selection is concerned with: 

à. a survey of various visual defects. 
the extent of vision difficulties in the 
school population. 

с. a visual survey of poor readers and 
spellers. 

d. a study of vision as a cause of poor 
reading or spelling. 

е. a summary of the research on vision. 

2. ]t discusses such topics as: (choose one) 

a. the mechanical aspects of imperfections 
of the visual apparatus. 

b. the statistics of the extent of visual de- 
fects among school children. 

с. the relationship of certain visual de- 
fects to academic success. 

d. case studies of poor readers and poor 
spellers. 

е. corrective methods for overcoming cer- 
tain visual handicaps. 


3. The selection offers information on: (choose 
two) 

a. the physical nature of various specific 
eye conditions. 

b. the need for more uniform visual test- 
ing methods. 

c. the present increase in number of fail- 
ing students in reading and spelling. 

d. evaluations of the research on each de- 
fect that may affect reading. 

€. how the reader may judge the effect of 
his own vision on his reading. 

4. It is apparent from a preview of the selection 
that: 

a. most visual defects interfere with read- 
ing success. 

b. vision difficulties are a very common 
cause of reading failure. 

c. the research studies are in agreement 
regarding the effect of each defect upon 
reading. 

d. certain defects differ considerably in 
their handicapping effect. 

€. there is a need for an intensive visual 
examination of all students. 


Self-recitation Questions: 
5. The studies of the visual defects of poor 
readers: 
a. bear no relationship to the studies of 
spelling difficulty. 
b. can be combined with similar studies of 
spelling failures. 
€. are in general agreement with those of 
poor spellers. 
d. are less numerous than the studies of 
poor spellers. 
e. are more conclusive than similar studies 
of poor spellers. 
6. General studies of all the visual defects: 
(choose two) 
à. agree that poor readers have more 
visual deficiencies. 
b. vary so much that the results are incon- 
clusive. 
c. indicate the need for separate evalua- 
tion of each kind of defect. 
d. give varying results in different groups. 
€. show vision to be a very common cause 
of reading or spelling failure. 
7. The studies of visual acuity indicate that: 
(choose two) 
a. most children have basically good 
visual efficiency. 


b. more careful examinations may indi- 
cate visual acuity to be related to read- 
ing failure. 

c. this function is probably not related 
to reading failure. 

d. no evaluation of the importance of this 
function is possible. 

€. students with good acuity tend to have 
similar vision in both eyes. 

$. Refractive errors, such as myopia, hyperopia 
and astigmatism: (choose two) 

a. are among the most common defects in 
poor readers and spellers. 

b. are all causes of reading failure. 

с. are often associated with better than 
average reading. 

d. vary considerably in their effect upon 
reading success. 

€. have varying importance according to 
the degree of the defect. 
9. Eyemuscle imbalance: (choose two) 
a. means the eyes are not perfectly round. 

b. may result in unequal use of the two 
eyes. 

c. always results in poor reading. 

d. may directly interfere with the percep- 
tion of symbols. 

€. is significant only when present in 
marked degree. 

10. Interpupillary distance variations: 

a. assume major significance in reading 
difficulties among young children. 

b. involve major readjustments of the 
muscle balance. 

€. are related to the size and shape of the 
head. 

d. may be related to some reading fail- 
ures at early ages. 

€. are not readily detectable. 
ll. Stereopsis: 

a. is essential to fusion and hence to good 
reading. 
is the basis of bi-dimensional vision. 

c. refers to depth perception and is not 
related to the reading act. 

d. may be lost because of other defects 
and therefore cause poor reading. 

e. aids coordinated action of the two eyes. 

12. Binocular coordination: 

a. is essential ior good reading. 

b. is fundamcatal to fusion and contrib- 
utes to reading success. 
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c. is impossible in the presence of eye- 
muscle imbalance. 

d. refers to tri-dimensional perception. 

€. is the result of good stereopsis. 

18. Aniseikonia: 

a. refers to unequal images which inter- 
fere with reading. 

b. has no apparent relationship to read- 
ing success. 

c. is relieved by remedial reading. 

d. may produce severe reading difficulties. 

e. seems of greater reading significance in 
younger children. 

14. The visual field: 

a. is seldom so narrow as to interfere with 
reading. 

b. is present in a relatively large number 
of retarded readers. 

с. is usually limited in educational disa- 
bility cases. 

d. is the earliest visual defect found to be 
related to reading. 

€. is limited in cases of strabismus or 
marked eye-muscle imbalance. 

15. Because all the studies do not agree whether 
certain visual defects are important in read- 
ing: 

a. a careful visual examination should be 
made of all retarded readers. 

b. large numbers of retarded readers are 
handicapped by visual defects. 

€. their results are confusing and incon- 
clusive. 

d. we must look for the causes of reading 
difficulty elsewhere than in vision. 

€. we still do not know whether these de- 
fects are hindrances to reading and 
spelling success. 

16. Conclusions that may be drawn from this 
article are: (choose two) 

а. many of the studies are probably not 
directly comparable because of different 
testing techniques and different age 
groups. 

b. the exact importance of most visual 
defects is still debatable. 

с. defective vision is frequently a basic 
cause of poor reading or spelling. 

d. there is need for further careful evalua- 
tion of vision among poor readers. 

€. many poor readers are likely to have 
visual defects. 
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You now have had three opportunities to 
experiment with the method of Intensive 
Reading. Perhaps you have already begun to 
recognize the advantages of this systematic 
method and even to secure some of its values 
and those of better comprehension. We 
strongly urge you to continue to try this 
method in your own studying whenever ap- 
propriate. The small amount of practice 
given here is certainly not enough for the 
average student to learn to use this system 
very effectively. As we have suggested before, 
like most good things, Intensive Reading 
wears well with long use and gives better serv- 
ice as your experience with it grows. 

Here are a few suggestions and cautions 
concerning your use of Intensive Reading in 
other materiais. Be sure not to omit the step 
of rianning, tor a great deal of tne success 
of the whole method depends проп how ade- 
quately your work is planned. When plan- 
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ning, include the construction of several ques 
tions for yourself such as we did in the Pre- 
view Questions. Make these general in nature, 
testing your ability to gain a general idea of 
the content or some of the outstanding con- 
clusions presented. You should be able to 
answer these questions fairly adequately when 
you have finished Planning and Previewing. 

Use the authors questions or those you 
think your instructor will ask for your self- 
recitation. Reading Completely should enable 
you to answer 80% or more of these if you 
read with sufficient care. The more questions 
you ask yourself, and the more detailed these 
questions are, the better your preparation for 
a quiz or examination. 

Settle on some systematic method of note- 
taking or outlining. The exact nature of the 
method doesn't matter much, but your con- 
sistency in using it matters a great deal. One 
of the big differences between successful and 
unsuccessful students is the consistent use of 
a system of taking notes. Good students use 
their method, whatever it may be, every time 
they study and get the most value out of it. 
Poor students tend to vary from one system 
to another or to omit all systems when they 
feei rushed. 


CHAPTER V 


Critical Reading 


What is critical reading and how should we approach it? 


Part 1 


1. Taken at face value, the term Critical 
Reading seems to imply slow, painstaking 
reading with the reader carefully summing up 
the facts and digesting them thoughtfully as 
he goes. We intend it to mean more than 
this, however. We would define Critical Read- 
ing as a twofold approach of first, identifying 
the facts and, second, of evaluating or apprais- 
ing these facts. This is the kind of reading a 
student may do in essays, poetry, drama, and 
biographies. He may employ Critical Reading 
when comparing conflicting reports or argu- 
ments in history, psychology, economics, law, 
or even the daily newspaper. The reading 
of speeches, letters, advertising, and other 
propaganda materials will also require Criti- 
cal Reading; in fact, any student who reads 
more than the assigned chapters in his re- 
quired textbooks will be doing Critical Read- 
ing. 

2. The rate of Critical Reading may 
vary from relatively slow to quite rapid. The 
student need not remember practically every 
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fact, as in the Intensive Reading described in 
an earlier chapter. He merely needs to recog- 
nize the main ideas presented by the writer. 
Details are important in this type of reading 
only as they add up to or support a main 
thought. When the selection is short and 
simple, he may read rapidly through the en- 
tire piece before critically evaluating the facts 
he recognizes, But when the ideas are numer- 
ous and complex, he may stop to identify and 
weigh them as he reads, with consequently a 
somewhat slower rate. 

3. The techniques required for Critical 
Reading are, as we have suggested, twofold: 
identifying the ideas and evaluating these 
ideas. The discussion which follows should 
enable the student to understand these tech- 


niques, to practice using them, and to master 
them for future use. 


Identifying the Ideas 


4. Recognizing the main ideas offered 
by a writer is, in our opinion, simply a matter 
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of adding up the separate facts into a broad 
statement or generalization. Each paragraph 
contains one or several major concepts. To 
support, or illustrate, or prove these ideas, the 
writer usually offers a number of facts or 
statements. It is the task of the reader, then, 
to decide whether each statement or sentence 
presents a supporting fact. As he reads, the 
student mentally enumerates the facts pre- 
sented, recognizing that some are new while 
others are merely repetitions of earlier state- 
ments. He decides whether there is really one 
unified, related group of facts and how all 
of these could be summed up in one broad 
statement. Or he may discover that there are 
actually two or more groups of facts, or sev- 
eral main ideas, that must be summarized 
separately. This process of identifying the 
ideas is therefore more or less an additive 
process with the reader grouping the facts 
into one or more summarizing sentences. 

5. As we suggested earlier in the chapter 
on Intensive Reading, identifying main ideas 
is somewhat easier in formal, textbook style 
of writing. There the main ideas are com- 
monly presented in the opening sentence or 
two, which we call a topic sentence. In the 
body of the paragraph, the details supporting 
the main idea usually appear. Then the con- 
clusions possible from the facts presented, or 
perhaps a restatement of the main idea, may 
often be found in the concluding or summary 
sentence. 

6. Of course, not all writers of textbooks 
follow this plan of writing, Or even when they 
do for the most part, many of their paragraphs 
are not arranged exactly in this fashion. Many 
paragraphs are simply repetitions or elabora- 
tions of an idea presented previously. Thus a 
writer may devote three or four paragraphs to 
the enlargement of a single main idea. When 
he does so, the student does not find the idea 
presented in a topic sentence each time, then 
the details, and then the conclusions. A whole 
paragraph may be nothing but details, or 
a paragraph may consist entirely of conclu- 
sions. Or paragraphs may be tied together 
by transitional sentences at the end of the 
first paragraph or the beginning of the second 
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paragraph. Although the student may be 
aware of the characteristics of formal style and 
use his knowledge to facilitate analysis of 
ideas, he still must be alert to recognize devia- 
tions in style. 

7. Here is a typical textbook paragraph 
in which you may identify the ideas. As 
you read, decide which of the facts can be 
combined into a meaningful, complete idea. 
Choose one of the possible statements of this 
main idea below the paragraph. 


With the spread of grazing and farming many 
hunting and fishing peoples have either disap- 
peared from the earth or have become herders or 
tillers of the soil. The struggles of many tribes of 
ancient man through the centuries in Eurasia con- 
firm this thesis. Comparatively recently, the hunt- 
ing peoples of Australasia coming in contact with 
the white man have largely vanished; with them 
have gone many animals which furnished food, 
meager articles of raiment, shelter, and artifacts. 
Of the once numerous Bushmen, who were pre- 
éminent hunters of southern Africa, only a miser- 
able remnant of inferior character lingers in the in- 
hospitable Kalahari Desert. In southeastern South 
America, plains Indians, who were primarily people 
of the chase even after they had European horses 
and cattle, finally vanished in face of the on- 
slaughts of Spanish cattlemen and farmers. In the 
great plains of North America, from the northern 
forests to the Rio Grande, the hunter-trapper, 
cattleman, and farmer replaced during the last 
century several hunting tribes of Indians. 


Choose the main idea of this selection: 


(1) Hunting and fishing have ceased to 
function as means of subsistence for large 
groups of people. 

(2) Peoples dependent upon hunting or fish- 
ing for their subsistence have largely dis- 
appeared from the earth. 

($) The spread of farming and grazing makes 
it impossible for primitive people to exist 
by hunting and fishing. 

(4) Agricultural pursuits cannot exist in the 
same area with subsistence hunting and 
fishing. 


1 Clarence Fielden Jones, Economic Geography. New 
York: Macmillan, 1919, p. 21. Copyright 1949, The 
Macmillan Company. Used by permission. 


8. All of these statements of the ideas 
of the paragraph are essentially correct. But 
they do not all satisfy as complete summaries 
of the paragraph. The first choice is incom- 
plete because it does not explain why hunting 
and fishing as a means of subsistence have 
disappeared. Choice two also fails to support 
its assertion. Choice four implies that agricul- 
tural pursuits will be driven out by hunting 
and fishing, which is the essence of the para- 
graph in reverse. The third choice is probably 
the best statement of the main idea. It carries 
the implications intended by the writer, that 
farming and grazing drive out hunting and 
fishing, and that those who live by hunting 
and fishing must change their means of liveli- 
hood or disappear. 

9. Try this paragraph. Note whether it 
contains one or more groups of facts. Try to 
formulate one general statement which will 
cover all the facts. 


The sum of what we know through personal 
experience is small. In politics and economics, for 
example, where the facts are often not clear- 
cut, and where rival authorities are common, all 
of us depend on sources outside ourselves for our 
opinions. Most Americans "know" their stands 
on Communism, big business, labor unions, and 
international relations. You have opinions on all 
these things. But do you know any Communists? 
Have you ever administered a big business? Are 
you a member of a labor union? A screen lies 
between each of us and the world of events, 
through which we allow certain kinds and amounts 
of information to filter, and our term “propa- 
ganda” describes the way in which that filtering 
occurs. 


The main idea of this selection is 


—_—--———-—-——————. 
es, 


10. We would consider the following as 
a fairly adequate statement of the main idea 
of this paragraph. "Because our personal ex- 


1William Hummel and Keith Huntress, The Analy- 
sis of Propaganda. New York: William Sloane, 1949, 
P. 3. Copyright 1949 by William Hummel and Keith 
Huntress. Reprinted by special permission of The 
Dryden Press, Inc. 
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periences are limited, we depend upon propa- 
ganda to bring us facts and information to 
help us form our attitudes or beliefs." Such 
a summary includes the two groups of facts 
concerning, first, the extent of our own experi- 
ences and, secondly, the means by which we 
form beliefs despite the lack of experience. 
Did your summary of the main idea include 
both groups of facts? 

ll. Here is a more complex paragraph 
containing several groups of facts supporting 
several major ideas. Can you separate the facts 
belonging to each idea, state the idea, and 
then combine these into a broad statement of 
the main idea of the selection? 


In certain respects fiber culture is similar to 
plantation farming in the tropics. For the most 
part, little of the crop is used on farms that pro- 
duce it but is sold to foreign buyers or to domestic 
manufacturers. In one respect fiber culture differs 
greatly from plantation farming in the tropics. 
Fiber plants are generally grown on small land- 
holdings, without administrative and technical 
staffs and complicated machinery. Even in large 
areas in which plantation-fiber culture has existed 
for some time. as in the cotton belt of the United 
States, the plantations are being subdivided either 
by outright sale in small units or by leasing small 
sections to tenant or share-crop farmers. "Though 
the land may be prepared for planting by ma- 
chines, much of the work of tending and harvest- 
ing the crop is done by hand, chiefly by the farmer 
and the members of his family, who also produce 
the bulk of their own food-stuffs, Some form of 
special preparation, usually entailing much hand 
labor, is necessary before the fiber can be used. 
Commercial fiber culture is engaged in widely 
throughout the world, because the different physi- 
cal conditions needed for the cultivation of the 
various fiber plants—cotton, jute, manila hemp, 
and flax—can be found in many places and be- 
cause market demands and tariff schedules pro- 
mote the industry,2 


The facts of this selection are: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
2 Clarence Fielden Jones, Economic Geography. New 


York: Macmillan, 1949, Р. 206. Copyright 1949, The 
Macmillan Company. Used by permission. 
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The main idea is 


12. We recognize three groups of facts 
in this selection. First, plantation farming and 
fiber culture are alike in that their products 
are sold. Secondly, these enterprises differ in 
that fiber culture is often done on small land 
units under relatively primitive methods. 
Third, commercial fiber culture is common 
throughout the world. We would combine the 
three groups into some such statement as: 
Plantation farming and fiber culture are alike 
in selling their products elsewhere but differ 
in the smaller land units and more primitive 
methods as well as greater world-wide disper- 
sion of the latter. Or: While plantation farm- 
ing and fiber culture products are both used 
elsewhere than at their source, fiber culture 
is often done in smaller landholdings, with 
more primitive methods and in more parts of 
the world than plantation farming. 

13. We would like to provide a great 
deal of practice material in identifying main 
ideas but space does not permit. For those 
students who feel that they would like to work 
with this technique further, there is more 
practice material in the second part of this 
chapter. At the end of this chapter, we have 
listed a number of further sources of practice 
materials. Your instructor may make these 
sources readily available to you and help you 
determine your progress in practicing the iden- 
tifying ideas. 

14. We feel that the average student 
may become skillful in identifying main ideas 
in his reading assignments no matter how 
difficult they may be. We suggest that the stu- 
dent group the facts according to their logical 
relationships, summarize the various groups, 
and then attempt to combine the summaries 
into a meaningful general statement. By this 
method the student will learn to handle the 
ideas of the various writers he encounters with 
relative ease and good comprehension. 


Evaluating the Ideas 


15. Once we can clearly understand the 
facts and ideas presented by a writer, we can 
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evaluate and analyze them. This analysis is the 
keynote of Critical Reading. It enables the 
student to note whether the ideas offered are 
really supported or proved by the details 
given by the writer. The student may begin to 
detect irrelevant or unnecessary details or 
even inaccuracies and omissions in the proof 
as he sums the facts into major concepts. He 
may sense bias or prejudice on the part of the 
writer, or a bold-faced attempt to sell the 
reader some distorted idea. Finally, the stu- 
dent may learn to recognize the various propa- 
ganda techniques used by writers or speakers 
to sway the thinking of their audiences. This 
Critical Reading is, in the opinion of many 
reading authorities, the highest type of read- 
ing that a student can attempt. It will demand 
all his ability to summarize, appraise, analyze, 
and thus arrive at just and sound evaluations 
of the ideas he is being presented. 

16. Let us begin our practice in evalua- 
tion by examining several selections for inac- 
curacies and omissions, or for the validity of 
the proof offered in support of their main 
ideas. Read this selection both for its main 
idea and for the facts it does not present. 


RADIO ADDRESS 1 


Philip Lieber 


Now, the local business houses being elimi- 
nated, what happens to the army of partners and 
clerks and delivery men and porters? These chains, 
in the first place, do not deliver and most do not 
credit. Here, then, are lines of work eliminated 
and groups of workers thrown out of employment 
and forced to seek what they can find. It is an 
actual fact that most of these outside chains are 
content with clerical help in office and in stores 
at the cheapest obtainable wage. There have been 
many popular salesmen and sales ladies, working 
in locally owned stores in any community, whose 
annual earnings have exceeded the salary paid to 
many branch chain-store managers. Therefore, in 
the change from the individual store to the chain, 
you have an army of people whose wages and in- 
come have become greatly lessened, whose ability 


1Sylvia С. Kay, Reading Critically. New York: 
Twayne, 1952, pp. 117-118. Reprinted by permission 
of the Congressional Digest (not a Government pub- 
lication). 
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to be self-supporting became greatly impaired, 
whose purchasing power is reduced to a minimum, 
and whose ability to lay aside anything for the 
proverbial rainy day is nil. Everything must be 
in proportion. The wages of one class of the peo- 
ple cannot show too great a variance without 
affecting the earnings of other classes. 


17. What economic facts has the author 
omitted regarding the effects of chain stores 
upon employment, income, and prices? Has he 
deliberately ignored the greater volume of sales 
by chain stores (at lower prices) with conse- 
quent need for increased personnel in produc- 
tion? Does he fail to recognize that displaced 
sales workers might readily be absorbed by 
industries which are stimulated by the growth 
of chain stores? 

18. Here is another selection presenting 
what appears to be a straight-forward analysis 
of financial facts. What has the speaker neg- 
lected to say? 


REMARKS ОЕ Hon. CHARLES А. WOLVERTON IN THE 
House or REPRESENTATIVES 1 


Mr. Speaker, as a result of the last election 
there was laid upon the Republican administra- 
tion a definite and distinct obligation to reduce 
Federal expenditures. 

The Republican representatives have met and 
fulfilled this obligation in a most commendable 
way. President Eisenhower, as head of the execu- 
tive department of our Government, and the Mem- 
bers of Congress, both in the House and Senate, 
have each wholeheartedly participated in the fine 
result that has been accomplished. And, while this 
has been done under Republican leadership, yet 
there has been Democratic support to the main 
objective that has been most encouraging. 

It is not necessary to go into a detailed ac- 
count of the savings that have been made. A gen- 
eral summary such as I will give is sufficient for all 
to plainly see and understand what has been ac- 
complished. 

The budget submitted by President Truman 
was $68,621,899,638. As against this the total as 

passed by Congress and approved by the President 
was $54,539,342,481 or a reduction of $14,082,557,- 
147. 

The total amount made available bv the 


1 Congressional Record, August 28, 1953, pp. A5589- 
90. 
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Congress, including permanent appropriations of 
$10,650,358,270, is $65,189,700,761. Last year the 
total amount made available by appropriations 
was $75,356,000,000 and permanent appropriations 
were $10,643,000,000, or a total amount of $85,- 
999,000,000. So that the total reduction in the 
total amount of cash available for spending, as a 
result of the present administration’s economy 
drive, is $20,810,000,000 below last year. A saving 
of nearly $21 billion is an accomplishment in be- 
half of our citizens that is entitled to the highest 
praise. 


19. Would a reasonable statement of the 
author's main idea be something like one of 
the following sentences? Choose the best sum- 
mary of the speaker's remarks. 


(1) The Republican administration has ful- 
filled its election pledge of reducing Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

(2) The President and Members of Congress 
of both Republican and Democratic par- 
ties have cooperated in this reduction of 
expenditures. 

(3) As a result of the efforts of both the 
President and Congress, Federal expendi- 
tures have been reduced about $21 bil. 
lion. 

(4) The President and Congress should be 
proud of their service to the American 
people in their joint efforts in reducing 
Federal expenditures. 


20. The third statement is the broadest 
summary of the intent of the speaker. Is this, 
however, a true and full statement of what 
Congress has done? Obviously reduction of 
Federal expenditures must mean the curtail- 
ment of certain Federal activities and services 
to the people. The speaker fails to tell us what 
services these reductions affected, Suppose 
these savings had been made by eliminating 
all activities intended for the protection of 
children and the regulation of child labor. 
Would this be a service to the American peo- 
ple? 

21. Here is another Congressional 
speech apparently intended to protect non- 
profit organizations. Read for the main idea. 
What actually would happen if this idea were 
carried out to its logical conclusion? 
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REMARKS or Hon. Нлко1р C. HAGEN IN THE 
HousE or REPRESENTATIVES 1 


Mr. Speaker, the magazines and newspapers 
of the railroad brotherhoods, AFL, CIO and inde- 
pendent labor organizations, with very few excep- 
tions, are nonprofit publications; many of them 
carry or sell no advertising, for the reason that 
they do not want to be obligated to any advertiser 
to vary in their editorial news policies which are 
slanted, naturally, to organized labor's problems. 

However, a postal rate increase bill passed by 
the 82nd Congress in 1951 had within it a "joker" 
which seriously affected the nonprofit publications 
of organized labor in all parts of America. 

‘Lhe bill Congress passed in 1951 appeared to 
exempt nonprofit publications such as all those 
owned by labor groups, and the Post Office De- 
partment at first believed that it did. Later, and 
prior to January 1, 1953, however, the Department 
ruled that these nonprofit publications should pay 
not less than one-eighth of 1 cent on each copy. 
The effect was to increase the expense of the mail- 
ing of union newspapers and magazines by one- 
third. 

'The proposed new one-half cent a copy mini- 
mum, if applied to a nonprofit publication such 
as Labor, would be ruinous and put this news- 
paper out of business. 


The speaker's main idea may be phrased as 
in one of the following sentences: 


(1) The labor magazines are slanted to pre- 
sent organized labor's viewpoints. 

(2) The publications of labor group organ- 
izations will be driven out of existence by 
the new postal rate. 

(3) The cost of mailing labor newspapers 
and magazines will be increased one- 
third by the new postal rates. 

(4) The publications of nonprofit organiza- 
tions, such as labor organizations, should 
not be endangered by increased postal 
rates. 


22. The final statement is probably the 
broadest and most accurate summary of the 
speaker’s ideas. What actually is he proposing? 
That any organization that has ideas rather 
than a product to sell should he helped to 
disseminate these ideas in its publications? 


1 Congressional Record, August 28, 1953, р. А5625. 
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That these publications should be charged a 
low postal rate, regardiess of the actual cost 
of postal services, and that the American pub- 
lic be expected to make up the deficit? Is he 
suggesting that the public be expected to un- 
derwrite the cost of the publications of any 
and all “nonprofit” organizations? 

23. Another type of evaluation of the 
facts may be done by asking oneself such 
questions as: What is the author’s purpose? 
What is he trying to sell me? When the reader 
puts his finger on the argument of the writer 
in this fashion, he then is ready to scrutinize 
the argument carefully. The student may ask 
himself such questions as: Has the writer 
really given proof of his argument? Or has he 
tried to sway my thinking by appealing to my 
emotions rather than by giving proofs? How 
has he tried to manipulate my reactions? 

24, There are quite a number of devices 
used to influence the thinking of the listener 
or reader. Perhaps it will be useful to the stu- 
dent to be able to recognize some of the more 
blatant and obvious of these propaganda tech- 
niques. 

25. Sheer Repetition: The very act of 
continually repeating a statement, boldly and 
forcefully, over and over again, seems to make 
it take on the aspect of truth. The Nazi propa- 
gandists of pre-World War II days and the 
Russian broadcasters of more recent times 
used this technique of the bold-faced state- 
ment incessantly. Our American cigarette and 
toothpaste advertisers also use constant repeti- 
tion of a phrase or slogan with apparent effec- 
tiveness. Strangely enough, it does not matter 
whether the fact presented is an outright lie, 
a half-truth, or a meaningless phrase. If re- 
peated often enough, the public eventually 
believes it. If you doubt this, look at a series 
of advertisements for almost any leading 
brand of cigarette, toothpaste, automobile, or 
patent medicine. 

26. The Bandwagon: Most of us like to 
think of ourselves as normal, average human 
beings much like our fellows. We abhor the 
idea that we are peculiar, strange, or different. 
Speakers and writers frequently make use of 
this almost universal desire for conformity 
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and appeal to it when they present their 
products or ideas. They urge us to support 
the “American way” by voting for them or 
buying their product. They invite us to be 
like everyone else who, they say, uses "Pfapp's 
Mouthwash” or votes for Joe Bloke. They give 
us endless commercials concerning how many 
of “the better people" or “the just plain folks” 
devour gobs of “Flap’s Crunchy Crinkles,” 
appealing again to our identification with 
recognized, respected groups within our so- 
ciety. Similar techniques employ appeals to 
the size, power, skill, or the prestige of the 
person recommending the product. For ex- 
amples of these look at the many advertise- 
ments which feature statements by white- 
coated scientists or testimonials by prominent 
stage, screen, or sports world figures. 

27. Emotionally-toned Language: Each 
word used by the propagandists has certain 
connotations or feelings attached to it—in 
the mind of the reader or listener. For ex- 
ample, the Hollywoodian adjectives of “colos- 
sal," "magnificent," "stupendous" all seem to 
have values in creating a positive attitude to- 
ward a motion picture. Contrast these with 
the adjectives “asinine,” “puerile,” “obscene,” 
“vile” in their impact upon the attitudes of 
the potential movie-goer. Even common objects 
or experiences may be described in terms of 
ascending quality as: stench, stink, smell, odor, 
fragrance, aroma, scent. All refer to the same 
fact but have varying degrees of positive or 
negative value. This use of emotionally-toned 
words is the most common type of propaganda 
device for influencing one's audience. By it, 
the rabble-rouser (which word, incidentally, is 
an excellent example of one of these terms) 
can lead his audience toward excited approval 
of his proposals, or perhaps even violent mob 
action if that is what he desires. 

28. Here are a few obviously propa- 
gandistic excerpts. Can you recognize the 
techniques of repetition, the bandwagon, just 
plain folks, emotionally-toned words, and 
such? 

Try to determine which particular tech- 
nique is employed by the writer to influence 
the thinking of the reader. Indicate your an- 
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swer by the number corresponding to the tech- 
nique used by the writer. 


1. Sheer repetition 
2. The bandwagon 
3. Emotionally-toned words 


You can be sure—if it's Westinghouse 

——— 2. Join the parade of thousands of 
schools using Stik-tack miracle discs for 
mounting .. . 

—— 3. The magnificent Magnavox—found in 
America’s finest homes 

—— 4. Chesterfields—They satisfy 


—— 


or 


A Wurlitzer can add to future poise, 
popularity, success 
6. More and more secretaries prefer 
“Easier to Use" Soundscriber Dictat- 
ing Equipment. 

——— 7. The big, specially chosen pictures de- 
light the young reader, leading him 
easily through simple stories and sug- 
gested word meanings. 

—— 8. The centralization of power has in- 
evitably ended in tyranny. . . . It has 
always, sooner or later, sought to bully 
into silence the voice of corrective 
criticism, intimidate minority opinion, 
liquidate all opposition by character 
assassination, and thus gain unques- 
tioned right of way for its every wish. 

—— 9. Halicrafters Super-fidelity— finest cus- 
tom-reproduction of sound ever built 
for the home 

10. Permoflux Scribe—the highest effi- 
ciency and the lowest operating cost of 
them all... efficiency to the Nth 
degree . . . designed solely to reduce 
dictating and transcribing costs to a 

. minimum. 

ll. Fit for a Queen—the new Kimball 
Consolette 

12. America cannot afford to waste its 
children. They are America. Right 
now we are denying America's chil- 
dren . . . and America itself. 

—— 13. Give Yourself a Treat Instead of а 
Treatment—Smoke Old Golds. 

— М. Plan now to spend delightful summer 

vacation hours in lovely old Virginia: 

++. the land with the charm of the: 
past and the conveniences of the pres- 
ent . . . the land of wondrous moun- 
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tain splendor, historic glories, natural 
wonders and gay seashore resorts. 

Those early years in a child's life are 
the years that shape character. And a 
Wurlitzer Piano can help mold char- 
acter as only musical training can do. 


pes (5 


Were you able to distinguish the three 
propaganda techniques used in these various 
excerpts and slogans? 


Part 2 


The following readings are extracted from 
a wide variety of sources. They include quota- 
tions from statements originating with various 
manufacturers, government departments, for- 
eign embassies, trade associations, the Congres- 
sional Record, and news associations. Read 
them with the intention of identifying the 
ideas they present. Group the facts offered 
into a broad summary of the main idea of 
each selection. Choose one of the possible 
statements of the main idea following each 
excerpt. 

It is apparent from the nature of these 
sources that some of these quotations are 
likely to be propaganda. In reading each 
selection, try to determine whether the ma- 
terial has been intended to influence your 
thinking. Try to distinguish the propaganda 
device, if one has been employed. 

Read critically to determine whether the 
author has really proved his point, and 
whether there are omissions, inaccuracies, or 
inconsistences in his presentation. Look also 
for bias or prejudice by which the writer 
colors his viewpoint and attempts to influence 
the thinking of his audience. 


1. EXCERPT FROM REMARKS BY JOHN L. Lewis AS 
REPORTED BY THE ASSOCIATED Press, JANUARY 11, 
1954. 


The Taft-Hartley statute is out of harmony 
with the American concept of liberty. It is a 
deterrent to constructive and efficient labor-man- 
agement relations. 

It imposes sanctions—economic, legal and so- 
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cial—on that part of our citizenship that seeks 
to earn a living by the sweat of its brow. 

Piecemeal tinkering with its multiple pro- 
visions will not make it wholesome or acceptable 
to those who abhor its trespass upon their con- 
stitutional and statutory rights. It should be re- 
pealed in toto. 


The main idea of this quotation is: 

a. The Taft-Hartley law discriminates 
against the workers of America. 

b. The law cannot be improved and should 
be repealed. 

c. The Taft-Hartley law deprives the work- 
ing class of its rights and should be en- 
tirely repealed rather than amended. 

d. The law is antagonistic to the American 
way of life in that it discriminates against 
the lower classes. 


The propaganda device used is : 

Has this labor leader offered any proof of 
his criticism of the Taft-Hartley law or does 
he depend merely on the strength of his lan- 
guage to make his point? 


2, ADAPTED FROM “AMERICAN TRUCKING Facts” 
BY THE AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER, 
1951. 


THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


The grand total of all truck transportation 
adds up to an industry that is second only to agri- 
culture as an employer of American men and 
women. More than 5,700,000 are given direct em- 
ployment—four times as many as are employed by 
all of the nation’s railroads, and more than all 
other forms of transportation combined. 


PRIMARILY SMALL BUSINESS 


There are 25,500 fleets of trucks in this coun- 
try with more than eight trucks per fleet, but they 
total less than 15 per cent of all the trucks in use. 
Fifty-six per cent of the nation’s trucks are owned 
by individuals having only one truck. 

Besides its contribution to the American econ- 
omy in the form of vastly improved transportation 
services, the trucking industry pays a substantial 
share of the special highway-user taxes, along with 
its payments of income and other general taxes 
paid by other businesses. 

Although trucks constitute only 17 per cent 
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of the total number of motor vehicles on our high- 
ways today, they pay more than 32 per cent of all 
special highway-user taxes. 

From 1850 until about 1910, a period of 60 
years, the railroads in this country enjoyed a vir- 
tual monopoly of land transport. By 1910 the pas- 
senger car had made a dent in the monopoly of 
land transport of people, but for another ten years 
or more, the freight business of the nation, as it 
moved overland, moved by rail. 


END OF RAIL MONOPOLY 


Today, automobiles haul far more people, 
both in number and in passenger miles, than do 
the rails. Buses alone, operating just intercity and 
not including local transit lines, each year haul 
more people than the railroads do in commuter 
trains, coaches and pullmans. Not as many pas- 
senger miles, but more passengers. And buses and 
planes together are challenging the railroads' long 
pre-eminence in passenger hauling on a passenger- 
mile basis, the gap today being very narrow. 

More than two-thirds of America's freight ton- 
nage now moves at one time or another by private 
and for-hire trucks. 

More significant is the fact that this emer- 
gence of new forms of transport has not been at 
the expense of the railroads, other than in their 
comparative share of the total hauling. Much of 
the traffic hauled by bus and truck and certainly 
almost all of it hauled by passenger cars would 
never have been rail business anyhow. It is busi- 
ness generated by or especially applicable to the 
new forms of transportation. 

The startling fact is that, while truck trans- 
portation has grown to the point where it now 
carries the bulk of the nation’s tonnage—rail trans- 
portation during the past few years is also at a 
high point in its 120-year history! 

If you can detect who the truckers feel is 
their greatest competitor, you will have no 
trouble with the main idea of this selection. 
Can you also recognize the basis of the 
truckers’ feelings that they are being discrim- 
inated against? Is there any inconsistency in 
emphasizing the tremendous size of the truck- 
ing industry and the claim that it is, never- 
theless, a small-business enterprise? What does 
the writer hope to accomplish by making each 
of these statements? The main idea is: 


a. Trucking has grown to be one of the larg- 
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est industries in America, rivaling agri- 
culture and the railroads in size. 

b. Trucking deserves special consideration 
for its distinct contribution to America’s 
growth and because it is primarily a small- 
business operation. 

c. The trucking industry has grown to rival 
the railroads in the amount of freight 
handled each year. 

d. Although largely a small business enter- 
prise, the trucking industry has grown 
faster and larger than the railroads despite 
the handicap of special taxes levied 
against it. 

Are there any apparent propaganda techniques? 
Which? 


3. Осотер From “Basic Facts ABOUT U. 5. STEEL” 
ISSUED BY THE U. S. STEEL CORPORATION. 


The idea of integrated steel operations was 
conceived in the late 1890's by Elbert H. Gary, 
then a Chicago lawyer. His association with the 
steel business began in 1898 when he participated 
in the formation of a western producer of steel, 
the Federal Steel Company, and became head of 
that concern. With characteristic vision, Judge 
Gary, as he was popularly known, foresaw that 
America's expanding industrial economy would 
need more efficient and economical manufacture 
of diversified steel products in large tonnages. 

Judge Gary referred to his conception as a 
"rounded proposition," later called an integrated 
operation. The "rounded proposition, Judge 
Gary believed, would permit not only the more 
economical production of steel for American con- 
sumption, but would also make possible competi- 
tion on favorable terms in foreign markets and 
thus provide additional outlets for domestic steel 
production. Above all, Judge Gary held that his 
rounded proposition would tend "to sustain trade 
and foster competition" in the United States. 

The most recent program of simplifying in- 
ternal corporate structure in order to keep United 
States Steel as up-to-date as possible in all phases 
of its organization and operations was begun at 
the end of the year 1950. These moves are designed 
to reduce cost, facilitate and improve production, 
and should result in eventual benefits to stock- 
holders, employees, customers and the general 
public. 

Activated by a high sense of public service, 
fair play and justice, Judge Gary ably guided the 
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destinies of the Corporation during its difficult 
first 26 years and shaped the policies which have 
remained substantially in effect to this day. As 
much as any business leader in the first quarter of 
this century he brought about a change of con- 
cept in the conduct of business. 

During 50 years of operations—1901 to 1951 
—U. S. Steel produced about 940,000,000 tons of 
steel. In one form or another, that steel was used 
by practically every industry in the land and 
helped substantially to make America the power- 
ful nation it is today. The greater availability of 
the basic metal steel, per person, has been an 
important factor in the improvement of living 
standards. 

The world in which we live today, with fast 
streamlined trains, mass-produced automobiles, 
home appliances, aircraft and numerous other 
products, simply could not exist with the steels of 
fifty years ago. U. S. Steel has to its credit hun- 
dreds of research triumphs from raw materials 
through every phase of steelmaking. Altogether, 
they have contributed substantially to better living 
in America. 


This corporation has used several tech- 
niques in presenting its facts to the public. 
One of these was employed in building a con- 
cept of the man responsible for the formation 
of U. S. Steel. The other technique is ap- 
parent in the facts regarding the growth of 
the corporation. 


'The main idea is: 


a. Through the foresight of Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, U. S. Steel has been able to integrate 
various industries contributing to steel- 
making and thus serve better the indus- 
trial needs of America. 

b. Judge Elbert H. Gary was largely respon- 
sible for the consolidation of steel-pro- 
ducing companies into the present U. ©. 
Steel. 

с. Through the combining of allied opera- 
tions, U. S. Steel has been able to reduce 
costs, improve production, contribute to 
the growth of America, and help improve 
living standards. 

d. By making steel cheaper and more gen- 
erally available, U. $. Steel has been a 
major contributor to industrial growth 
and the American standard of living. 
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The propaganda techniques used to present these 
ideas are: 

(1) 
(2) 


4. EXCERPTS FROM “CONTEMPORARY BRITAIN" BY 
THE BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES, 1950. 


THE BRITISH PEOPLE 


As every anthropologist or authority on fam- 
ily names knows, the British are of mixed origin. 
"They represent a pot that has melted—their unity 
is one of common tradition and civilization linked 
in most of them by a common tongue. 

There are of course local distinctions of char- 
acter that are valid if not too strictly pressed. You 
will meet the canny Scot, the dour Northcountry- 
man, the lively Cockney, the voluble Welshman. 
But snap judgments are dangerous. A people that 
has produced such individuals as Florence Night- 
ingale and the Duke of Wellington, William 
Blake and Charlie Chaplin, defies easy general- 
izations. Such contrasts provoke the inevitable 
conclusion that people are allowed to develop as 
they wish. There is in fact no great emphasis 
on conformity beyond superficialities. This respect 
for the individual's private world is carried over 
into the famous dictum that "a man's home is his 
castle.” It accounts, too, for the diffidence which 
makes the average Englishman unwilling to in- 
trude on the private world of others, and which 
is so often mistaken by the stranger for coldness 
and insularity. 

The basic characteristic of the British has been 
summed up as goodnaturedness, which shows itself 
in tolerance, dislike of cruelty and oppression, and 
a distrust of extremes; but when their principles 
and their existence are at stake, their determina- 
tion is unshakable. 

The average Briton does not run to extremes. 
He is saved from them by a basic common sense, 
part inborn, part acquired, that shows itself in 
British democracy, and more particularly in a 
tolerance, legal and ideological, in a willingness 
to meet objections that do not compromise prin- 
ciples, and, if need be, in an agreement to dis- 
agree. It was an Englishman, Alcuin, nearly 1,200 
years ago, who first uttered the dictum, “The voice 
of the people is the voice of God.” The habit 
of understatement is universal, from the diplomat 
who speaks of “a grave situation” when he means 
“a shooting war” to the Cockney who says “not 
'ahf" when he means “decidedly,” or the self- 


depreciation of “muddling through” which covers 
desperate and successful improvisation to defeat 
an unexpected crisis. The average Briton is no 
neurotic, and possesses a poise that showed itself 
in a firm morale under ceaseless bombings. 


Here the authors have tried to paint a 
picture of the traits of the British people. 
Is there any inconsistency in claiming a great 
individuality while enumerating basic, gen- 
eral characteristics? 


The main idea is: 


а. The British people have gradually merged 
the individual characters of the groups 
from which they were formed into a na- 
tional personality. 

b. The groups forming the British people 
still retain their origina] distinctions of 
character. 

c. The British character is distinguished by 
a great variety of types owing to the mixed 
origins of the group but has common 
elements of tolerance, dislike for ex- 
tremes, and perseverance. 

d. The average Briton, despite the nature 
of his original stock, is characterized by 
a likeable personality exhibiting such 
traits as goodnaturedness, common sense, 
and emotional stability. 


The technique used to promote this impression 
is 


The following are a group of statements 
excerpted from the Congressional Record of 
May, 1953. They represent the views of var- 
ious Senators on Senate Bill $. 1081 which 
proposed standby controls on prices and 
wages. In reading these various statements, 
it may help you to consider how the Repub- 
lican, Mr. Taft, was likely to feel about con- 
trols as contrasted with another Republican, 
Senator Capehart. How was the representative 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. 
Kline, likely to react to controls of prices and 
wages? 


5. Remarks ву Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART: 


Controls are never pleasant, and no one likes 
controls, or legislation permitting their imposition. 
First, we found the school of thought—and 
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testimony was given regarding it—of those who 
are in favor of what might be called a detailed 
standby-control bill or a bill in which Congress 
would spell out every phase of a control statute. 
The committee did not recommend the enactment 
of such a bill. 

There is a second school of thought which 
argues and takes the position that if a serious 
emergency should confront the United States, Con- 
gress would at such a time have sufficient time 
to meet and pass the needed legislation. Some wit- 
nesses before the committee took the position that 
even in a serious emergency the Federal Govern- 
ment should not have the authority to control 
prices, wages and rents. 

The committee took the position, and cor- 
rectly so, I believe, that the least Congress can 
do is give the President the right, in case of a 
grave emergency, immediately to freeze prices, 
wages, and rents for a period of 90 days, during 
which time the Congress would, while in session, 
decide exactly what should be done and what 
should not be done. Your committee, by a vote of 
12 to 3, voted to report that proposal. 

So we are not talking about a continuation of 
price and wage controls at the moment under 
normal conditions. We are talking about price, 
wage, and rent controls only if and when a grave 
emergency faces the United States making it 
necessary for our Military Establishment to use 
or to take a large percentage of our national prod- 
uct. 

Can one repair the brakes on an automobile 
when the car is running downhill? Of course not. 
The car must be stopped before a determination 
is made as to what is wrong with it. I am certain 
that if we were to become involved in a big war, 
the Congress would enact price, wage, and rent 
controls. My position is, therefore, that we ought 
to prepare in advance to meet such an emergency. 


Senator Capehart's main idea was: 


a. Although controls are unpleasant, there 
is need for legislation so that they might 
be invoked by the President in times of 
emergency and then modified later by 
Congress. 

b. The committee was not in favor of a bill 
giving all the details of controls which 
would be imposed. 

€ The committee did not believe that Con- 
gress should devíse control legislation if 
and when such legislation appeared neces- 
sary. 
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d. Congress would probably invoke controls 
if the United States were to become in- 
volved in a big war and therefore this 
legislation only anticipates such action. 


Contrast these arguments for standby 
control legislation with those presented by 
the Majority Leader of the Republicans, Rob- 
ert A. Taft. 


6. Remarks ву Hon. ROBERT A. TAFT: 


Price and wage controls, in my opinion, are 
absolutely contrary to the whole theory of a free 
economy. I feel very strongly on the subject of 
putting them into a Republican bill. 

I believe that if in the past there had been 
price and wage controls we would never have had 
a free economy or the competition which has 
brought about the tremendous increase in produc- 
tion, in productivity, and in the standard of living 
in the United States. 

Such controls may at times be necessary. If 
so, Congress should decide whether they are neces- 
sary. They should not be made a part of the eco- 
nomic system of the United States, written into 
the statutes. They have no part in our economic 
system. 

It seems to me that to make them a part of 
our system would be to accept the philosophy of 
the Truman administration and the philosophy 
of socialism that price and wage controls are an 
essential part, from time to time, of the economy 
of the United States. I am unwilling to admit any 
such proposition. 

Frankly, I think it would be wise, when a war 
starts, to let prices adjust themselves for a few 
months while Congress considers the wisdom of 
imposing wage and price controls, the extent and 
nature of the emergency, and the connection be- 
tween the two. 

It has been said that if at the start of the 
Korean War, controls had been imposed, there 
would not have been a 15 per cent increase in 
prices. Of course, the increase was primarily due 
to policies pursued by the Administration for two 
years before the Korean War began, whereby 
credit was greatly expanded and an inflationary 
spiral was developed. 

Then, of course, that situation got out of 
hand, because so much inflation had already oc 
curred that it was impossible to prevent the 10 
or 15 per cent increase in prices which occurred 
at that time. The price increases could have been 
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held down if the Government had not been al- 
ready involved in inflation. 


Does there seem to be any inconsistency in 
Taft’s attitudes toward controls in his third 
and fourth paragraphs? Did Senator Taft 
produce any facts to refute the need for con- 
trols in times of emergency? Compare Taft's 
explanation of the reason for price increases 
with the following statements by the spokes- 
man of a group also opposed to this legisla- 
tion. Compare Tafts last three paragraphs 
with the fifth to eighth paragraphs of Kline's 
remarks, which follow shortly. 


The main idea of Taft's speech is: 


a. Price and wage controls are contrary to 
the theory of a free economy and to ac- 
cepted Republican principles. 

b. Although they may be necessary at times, 
controls should be imposed only after 
consideration by Congress rather than 
becoming a part of our laws in the form of 
standby controls to be invoked by the 
President. 

c. The increase in prices at the start of the 
Korean War was not due to a lack of 
controls but to the inflationary monetary 
policies of the Democratic Administration. 

d. If controls are needed, they should be by 
act of Congress, not Presidental ruling, 
since they do not prevent price increases 
in war times that are due to an inflation- 
ary spiral. 


What technique did Senator Taft use to influence 
his listeners favorably toward his argument? 


CSSS 


7. REMARKS BY MR. ALLAN B. KLINE, PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION: 


Our position has been, and is, that price and 
wage controls are basically unsound. We oppose 
the enactment of standby authority for this type 
of interference by Government with the function- 
ing of our economic system. 

Since there still seem to be some people who, 
sincerely but incorrectly, believe that price and 
wage controls can contribute to the control of 
inflation, we feel obliged to restate a few funda- 
mental facts. 

The strength of the United States lies in the 
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productive ability of the American people. Our 
ability to outproduce the rest of the world is a 
natural and direct result of our American system 
of individual initiative and a reward based on 
service rendered. We can outproduce those coun- 
tries which suppress individual freedom, but it is 
doubtful that we ever could “outcontrol” them. 
The logical thing for us to do is to build on the 
techniques that have made it possible for the 
United States, with six per cent of the world’s 
people and seven per cent of the earth’s land area, 
to produce one-half of the world’s steel and one- 
third of the world’s meat. 

This means we must seek to minimize Gov- 
ernment interference with the things that have 
made our economic system the most productive 
in the world. Carried to their logical conclusion 
price and wage controls, rationing, subsidies, and 
the other devices that inevitably are proposed to 
mitigate the effects of these controls, would mean 
the complete abandonment of our present eco- 
nomic system. We can do better than that. 

The price and wage-control provisions of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 were written into 
law in a period of uncertainty, near hysteria, and 
scare buying which followed the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict. 

The inflationary rise in the general price level 
which followed Korea was almost entirely the re- 
sult of two factors—one of which was aggravated 
by the enactment of legislative authority for price 
and wage controls. These factors were: 

(1) Inflation psychology—which developed 
as a result of statements, irresponsible and other- 
wise, from Washington and elsewhere on the mag- 
nitude and ultimate cost of the defense program, 
doubts that taxes would be raised sufficiently to 
pay the bill, controversy over the need for price 
and wage controls which suggested that prices were 
going to “run away,” and the rumors which pre- 
ceded the actual imposition of controls, Quite 
reasonably, many people became convinced that 
money was going to be cheap and goods scarce, 
so they rushed out to get things done while they 
could. New wage contracts were negotiated, be- 
cause employees wanted to improve their position 
before the “wage freeze” and employers wanted 
to strengthen their ability to hold workers in the 

event a manpower shortage developed. Stocks of 
goods were built up all the way from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer as a protection against 
“hoarding” and expected scarcities. 

(2) Cheap money policies—we not only 
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stimulated the buying of all kinds of goods; we 
also followed monetary policies which made it 
certain that the banks would be able to meet the 
resulting increase in the demand for bank credit. 

We stimulated demand by causing people to 
think that money was going to get cheap; then 
we increased the supply of money. Is it surprising 
that prices went up? 


Mr. Kline’s major point was: 


a. Price controls would destroy America’s 
productiveness and, moreover, would not 
stop sudden price increases which are 
due to war scare buying and the cheap 
money policy of the Administration. 

b. Prices rise in wartimes because of the 
excitement and fears of the people and 
the fact that money is plentiful. 

c. The sudden increase in prices as a result 
of the Korean War could not have been 
halted by controls because people wanted 
to spend their money while it still had 
“high” purchasing power and they could 
easily borrow money for such purposes. 

d. Price and wage controls constitute govern- 
mental interference with our economic 
system and do not contribute to the con- 
trol of inflation, cheap money, or increases 
in the price level. 


Has Mr. Kline proved his point that price 
and wage controls would fail to control the 
scare buying and price increases which oc- 
curred while Congress was debating the need 
for such controls? In their efforts to defeat this 
legislation for controls, have Senator Taft and 
Mr. Kline proved that standby controls which 


might later be modified by Congress are un- 
sound? 


8. Remarks ву Hon. Pnrscorr Busu: 


The entire controversy over Senate Bill 1081 
appears to center upon title VIII. It is important 
that we recognize what the title of the bill would 
do, and it is equally important that we recognize 
clearly what it would not do. 

It would not strip from the Congress the 
authority to determine what measures would be 
necessary to keep our economy stable, should we 
find ourselves plunged into World War Ш or 
into another "Korea" or into a comparable period 
of grave national emergency. 


| 
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This is a stopgap legislation intended to safe- 
guard us through the coming months of world 
tension. Like our defense mobilization plans, it 
is insurance against disaster—insurance that we 
shall not be caught wholly unprepared. With ceil- 
ings in effect temporarily at the outbreak of a 
grave national emergency, inflationary forces may 
be held in check until a combination of controls, 
direct and indirect, may be developed by Congress, 
if needed. 

In the scramble for goods which surely will 
accompany an emergency of the kind we have in 
mind, it is always the little fellow who gets hurt— 
the small-business man, the teacher, the public 
servant, the housewife, the average consumer. With 
inflation, the rich get richer and the poor get 
poorer. 

It is to help guard against this unfairness— 
and to benefit all taxpayers by making sure that 
spiraling prices do not add heavily and unneces- 
sarily to the cost of war—that we propose a 90 
day freeze until Congress can strike against the 
root causes of inflation. The ultimate authority 
remains with Congress. We seek only to make 
certain that Congress shall have the best possible 
opportunity to act effectively. 


It was Senator Bush's contention that: 

4. Standby controls represent temporary 
legislation for use in times of war tension 
or emergency. 

b. It is the person of low income who is hurt 
most by inflation and spiraling prices. 

c. These price and wage controls would pro- 
tect the low income taxpayer against the 
unfair effects of inflation and price in- 
creases. 

d. Standby controls would check inflationary 
movements in times of emergency and 
protect the average consumer but leave 
the final form of the control measures up 
to Congress. 


Did the Senator convey an accurate de- 
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scription of the intent of the legislation? Did 
he give acceptable evidence of the need for 
such legislation? What propaganda device 
did he employ to secure the favorable reac- 
tion of large segments of American society? 


If you are interested in further practice 
material in critical reading before trying to 
apply these ideas in your own reading, here 
is a list of sources of such practice materials. 


Altick, Richard D., Preface to Critical Reading. 
New York: Holt, 1946. 

Blair, Walter and Gerber, John C., Better Read- 
ing 1: Factual Prose. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man, 1949. 

Dale, Edgar, How to Read a Newspaper. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman, 1941. Chapter II. 

Hummel, William and Huntress, Keith, The 
Analysis of Propaganda. New York: William 
Sloane, 1949. 

Irwin, Will, Propaganda and the News: or What 
Makes You Think So? New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1936. 

Kay, Sylvia C., Reading Critically in the Fields of 
Literature and History. New York: Twayne, 
1952. 

Lewis, Norman, How to Read Better and Faster. 
New York: Crowell, 1951. Chapter X. 

Saltzberg, Geraldine, Knowing Your Newspaper. 
New York: World Book, 1953. 

Stroud, James B. and Ammons, Robert B., Im- 
proving Reading Ability. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1949. Chapters 6 and 7. 

Tenney, Edward A., Intelligent Reading. New 
York: Crofts, 1939. Several sections of Chapter 
III provide valuable practice in critical read- 
ing. This book is out of print and may be 
difficult to secure. 

Weber, Christian Oliver, Reading and Vocabulary 
Development. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. 
Pp. 142-148. 


CHAPTER VI 


Practicing Critical Reading 


Can you recognize the facts, the bias, and the propagandistic tech- 
niques often used in persuasive writing? 


Part 1 


This chapter provides opportunity for you 
to practice Critical Reading in a variety of 
materials. First you will read various short 
selections of a paragraph or two and attempt 
to sum up the facts given into a broad state- 
ment of the main idea. This type of practice 
in identifying ideas is the basis of comprehen- 
sion. If you can learn to do it successfully in 
all kinds of reading matter and in difficult as 
well as easy material, you will have a firm 
foundation for your study or your reading. 

When the selection is long and complex, it 
is helpful to attempt to group the facts pre- 
sented, to state them clearly, and then to 
combine them into one meaningful summary. 
We will follow this plan of grouping related 
facts as we read the more difficult practice 
materials given here. 

The second kind of practice in this chapter 
is in evaluating the ideas. Here the student 
will find selections which have one purpose 
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in common, namely, to convince him of some- 
thing or to sell him an idea. Most of these 
selections employ recognized techniques of 
influencing the reader which we call prop- 
aganda devices, These various selections will 
permit the student to read analytically, or, 
as we might say it, to read between the lines 
to find the author's motives. In reading these 
selections, the student should watch for in- 
accuracies and inconsistencies, weigh the 
values of the proof offered by the writer, and 
try to foresee the true consequences of follow- 
ing the writer's suggestions. 


Identifying Main Ideas 


Read each selection for the facts presented. 
Then summarize these facts in a broad, main 
idea. You may find it more difficult to state 
the main idea than to choose from several 
statements, as we did in the preceding chap- 
ter; but phrasing your own concept of the 
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ideas is a more practical type of practice, 
since this is what the student has to do for 
himself when studying or reading. 


SHOULD INDIANS VOTE?! 


1. In a real democracy government is with the 
consent of the governed. The most basic civil 
right therefore is suffrage, a method of expressing 
group approval or disapproval by votes. It gives 
people an opportunity to express their opinions 
on officials running for political office as well as 
on other political questions. The vitality of suf- 
frage springs from the fact that it offers the means 
to protect all other human rights. If there is 
corruption or inefficiency in government or if the 
policies of officials are not in accordance with the 
belief of the people, the people have the right and 
the duty to vote them out at the next election. 
It is for this reason that the crowning event of 
this year for the American Indian was the victori- 
ous conclusion of two suits testing the constitution- 
ality of excluding Indians from the polls in the 
states of New Mexico and Arizona. Well over 100,- 
000 Indians reside in these two states and will now 
be subject to the same voting requirements as 
non-Indians. They comprise over one-fourth of the 
entire Indian population of the country. By this 
victory the last remaining barrier to Indian suf- 
frage came tumbling down. 


The main idea of this selection is: 


FEAR OF DISUNITY? 


2. The mere fact that individuals call themselves 
Democrats or Republicans does not make for dis- 
unity. During the recent war, groups of all politi- 
cal parties, creeds and races were united in a com- 
mon cause. The fact that a husband and wife each 
belongs to a different political party has rarely 
been known to be the cause of serious trouble. 
There are communities, even whole states, where 
practically everyone belonged either to one party or 
another. And there are even communities where 
most people call themselves non-partisan or inde- 
pendent, meaning they adhere to no political party 
but only vote for the right candidates and issues. 
As long as people remain united on matters of 
common concern, they need never fear that they 


1 Theodore H. Haas, Should Indians Vote? Depart- 
ment of the Interior, U. $. Indian Service, p. 1. 
2 Ibid., р. 7. 
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will be prevented in free elections from voting for 
the people and issues of their preference. They 
can remain united and vote as a united body if 
they choose to do so. 


The main idea of this paragraph is: 


THE X-RAY TUBE? 


3. The principle of the production of X-rays is 
still the same as in Roentgen's day, but the tubes 
for making them have been greatly improved. Free 
electrons (negatively charged particles) are given 
off by a wire heated to incandescence. These par- 
ticles are driven away from the negative electrode 
toward the positively charged electrode called the 
target. As the fast moving electrons strike the 
target, which is made of a very dense metal such 
as tungsten or platinum, their enormous energy 
of motion is transformed into other forms of 
energy, namely those of heat and of electromag- 
netic radiation. The latter are X-rays. The target 
is so angled that the resultant stream of radiation 
is concentrated and may be conveniently directed. 
The faster the electrons move toward the target, 
the greater is their impact on the atoms of the 
target substance, and the more powerful is the 
resultant X-ray. The speed of the electrons is 
varied by changing the voltage or “pressure” of 
electricity supplying the tube. Now the terms 
“high voltage therapy" and “low voltage therapy" 
may be better understood: when high electrical 
voltages are applied to the tube, x-radiations of 
high intensity are produced, which are character- 
ized by high degrees of penetrability. These are 
the hard rays previously mentioned and are used 
for "deep" therapy, because they penetrate deeply 
into the body. Conversely, tubes operating at low 
voltages produce X-rays of less intensity; these 
"soft" rays do not penetrate so far, and are there- 
fore preferable for treating superficial tumors. 
Modern deep therapy machines usually operate on 
200,000 or 250,000 volts, whereas superficial 
therapy tubes employ voltages of less than 150,000. 
The groups of facts presented are: 

(1) Free electrons 
ee ыар ^а ша ы 

(2) Energy of motion 


———— 


30live E. Sayles, X-Ray, Radium, Surgery- The 
Three Approved Methods of Cancer Treatment. New 
York: American Cancer Society, p. 6. 


almost constant and daily use. It is used in treat- 
ing superficial lesions of the skin, in irradiating 
uterine or cervical cancer, or placed in special 
applicators for treatment of laryngeal or езо- 
phageal cancer, and imbedded in wax moulages 
to treat cancer of the lip. Radium in small quan- 
tities contained in tiny gold or platinum needles 
is frequently implanted within the tumor, where 
it is allowed to remain until its therapeutic effect 
has been achieved. Another method of utilizing 


method is especially used when the tumor is small. 
This implantation of radium or its by-product, 
radon, is one of the commonest techniques for em- 
ploying the substance. 
The groups of facts presented are: 

(1) Radium 


(2) Used to 


(3) Gold 


(4) Radon 


(5) Small gold 


(6) Use of these 


The summary of the paragraph is: 


1Ibid., рр. 9-10. 
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NATURAL CONTROL OF SHADE TREE 
INSECTS? 


5. One of the forces which affects insects ad- 
versely or otherwise is the weather, this depending 
upon whether it favors the host tree or the insect. 
Directly engaged in checking undue multiplica 
tion of any given insect are parasitic plants (fungi 
and bacteria), birds and other vertebrates, spiders, 
mites, and insects. The insect enemies of insects 
are usually the most powerful and effective agency 
in the reduction of a noxious insect. All stages of 
an insect, from egg to adult, are subject to their 
attack. These insect enemies operate in two ways, 
according to their build and habit. Some of them 
are predacious, in that they seize their prey and 
eat it either by sucking it dry or by devouring it 
bodily. Ladybirds are among our best friends 
among predacious insects. Plant-lice or aphids par- 
ticularly, but also scale bugs and other soft-bodied 
insects, are to their liking. Their active young as 
well as adults feed on these insects. Lace-wing 
flies, numerous bugs, and certain mites and spiders 
arc among the other recognized predacious in- 
sects man has learned to regard with favor for 
their active feeding on injurious insects. The other 
group is known as parasitic insects, These are by 
far the most numerous in variety. By special 
adaptations some of them are capable of prodi- 
gious multiplication and their presence has again 
and again been found to have saved plants from 
destruction in situations where man, left to his 
own devices, was helpless. 


The major facts are: 
(1) Weather 


oo 


(2) Insect enemies 


ee 


(3) Two kinds 


м 


(4) These insect enemies 


——————— 


woe. eee eS OEC. t — us 
The main idea of the paragraph is: 


ee 
ee =n 


COMPRESSION TYPE FAUCET 3 
6. The compression type of faucet is being used 
2 Jacob Kotinsky, “Insects Injurious to Deciduous 
Shade Trees and Their Control.” United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Farmers Bulletin 1169, р. 6. 
8 Vincent B. Phelan, “Care and Repair of the House.” 
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almost exclusively in modern household plumbing 
and is rapidly replacing the Fuller and ground-key 
types. In the compression-type faucet, the flow of 
water is regulated by turning a lever, tee, or 4- 
ball handle, which is attached to a threaded 
spindle. When the spindle is turned down, the 
washer or disk attached to its lower end is pressed 
tightly against the smoothly finished ring, or 
"ground seat" which surrounds the "flow open- 
ing" thus shutting off the flow of water. If the 
washer and the seat do not make a firm contact 
at all points, water will leak through and drip 
from the faucet. A leak usually results from a 
wornout washer. If the washers wear out rapidly, 
it may be because a poor grade of washer is used, 
or because the ground seat has become sharp and 
rough as a result of corrosion, or has been 
scratched or worn by grit. 


The facts given are: 


(1) Compression faucet —————————_ 


(2 Flow. |. 2 
о co AMEN 
(3) When spindle is down |. ——— — 
a по oe re 


(4) If washer and seat — —— 


(5) Leaks те Е 
a wt) Л Т с, с —. 
(6) Washers wear out — ————— 


———— 6 


The facts may be summarized thus: _______—— 
PRU ee ee 


ee Ne рр eee 


Evaluating Main Ideas 


Here is another group of selections in which 
you may practice evaluating the facts. In each 
case the author is trying to sell you an idea 
or to influence your thinking. As you read, 
look for the facts presented and group these 
into a main idea. Read critically to detect the 
propaganda techniques used, the bias or 
prejudice present, or any inaccuracies or omis- 
sions of facts. 


В reu. 2 


United States Department of Commerce, Building and 
Housing Publication BH 15, p. 68. 
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PUERTO RICO 


7. How different in Puerto Rico! Everywhere one 
goes, even in the high mountains, he sees new 
enterprise, new construction, new hope, One must 
constantly detour because of the new roads. Wher- 
ever he looks there is a new housing development, 
a new skyscraper, factory, airfield, concrete base- 
ball park, renovated church, new hospital, school, 
or market. This rush of physical activity suggests 
a new determination, the antithesis of degradation 
and despair. It is not the declining slums that the 
visitor remembers, bad as they still are, but the 
new vocational school at Ponce, the new library 
at the University, the amazing new hotels, the Tex- 
tron plant, the new houses which the government 
is building for the people of the slums. 


The main idea is 


 _———————— 


А 


The technique used to create an impression with 


the reader is 


cinere УЛ BR pc MEN 
ALASKA FOR YOU 


8. Operating Alaska's greatest and longest estab- 
lished fleet, the Aleutian Steamship Company serves 
all Alaska's main steamer routes and is the largest 
artery through which the life-blood of trade flows 
between the States and Alaska. This means much 
to you, who are planning a trip to Alaska. It 
means, first, that the Aleutian Steamship Company 
is able to offer you the only complete choice of 
Alaska cruises and cruise-tours; second, that as The 
Aleutian Line carries cargo it can offer you sur- 
prisingly low fares; and, third, that traveling The 
Aleutian Line, while you tour this region you wit- 
ness the dramatic growth of the greatest of United 
States territories. Enjoying the comfortable, one- 
dass accommodations of the Aleutian Steamship 
Company, you have the privilege of actually seek- 
ing the real Alaska—her unsurpassed vacationland 
playgrounds, her thriving towns, her widening in- 
dustries. 


The ideas of the paragraph may be summarized: 
a ee 
EAM. —————————-———— 


1 Stuart Chase, Operation Bootstrap in Puerto Rico, 
Report of Progress, 1951. Washington: National Plan- 
ning Association, p. 10. Used by permission. 
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The writer makes use of the technique of 


STORY OF GENERAL MOTORS1 


9. The early development of the motor car came 
about largely through simple trial-and-error ex- 
perimentation in the hands of men who had faith 
in the future of America and the service which 
the automobile could render. These experiments 
were carried on in a somewhat hit-or-miss fashion, 
judging by the standards of today, by individuals 
in basement and alley workshops, whenever and 
wherever they could spare a few hours from their 
daily tasks. 

Long-term research had to be left for later 
years and other hands, for few people in those days 
cared or dared to invest money in research pro- 
grams that might require years to complete. The 
whole industry was operating on a series of shoe- 
strings, and no manufacturer could be sure that 
he would be in business the next year. 

"There was, in fact, good reason for this uncer- 
tainty concerning the future. More than 1,600 
different makes of motor cars have been produced 
in this country at one time or another. Yet of all 
these only a handful remains today. The selection 
of those companies that were to succeed down 
through the years was made by the public—by 
the buying public. It is axiomatic that if a business 
is to succeed it must, in the long run, give the 
public what the public wants at a price the public 
will pay. There has never been evolved a plan to 
build a successful business on any other basis. 
And this principle operated in the years gone by 
just as it does today. 

General Motors wes organized in 1908, but its 
roots go back to the very earliest days of the indus- 
try and even beyond—to carriage and wagon 
building, stationary engines and bicycle bells; to 
the days when men like R. E. Olds, David Buick 
and Henry Leland were experimenting and tinker- 
ing and forming their companies to make the 
"horseless carriages” about which everybody joked. 


The main idea conveyed by the writer is: 


ee 
— a SS 
In setting forth his facts, the writer uses the tech- 
nique of 
particularly in the first and last paragraphs. 

1 Story of General Motors. Detroit: General Motors 


Corporation, p. 3. Copyright 1948, General Motors 
Corporation. Reprinted by permission. 
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DEATH OF A CHILD2 


10. Just a little while ago, some friends gathered 
with me for what we anticipated was a happy oc- 
casion. It was a perfect summer evening and all 
of us were happy. Guests overflowed into the 
garden chatting and laughing cordially. It was 
just one of those parties which was going right 
from the beginning. 

Suddenly, above the good-natured banter, 
came the sickening screeching of brakes and the 
rending of rubber from the quiet street. There 
was a dull, sickening thud. Not very loud, but we 
heard it. Dead silence for what seemed an eternity, 
then a woman began to scream. High pitched, a 
terrifying monotone and spaced only by ghastly 
pauses for breath. 

People began to spill out of their houses and 
a buzz of excited questioning followed, There in 
a crumpled heap lay the child. A pathetic little 
thing in a blue dress, forming the awful center of 
a triangle determined by two tiny scuffed shoes 
and an innocent green lollipop. Viscous, dull, 
varihued blood spilled slowly. I have seen, more 
than once, what a Japanese mortar can do to a 
healthy young marine, but this really turned my 
stomach. One of my guests retched violently. You 
see, she had a little girl. 


The impact of this horrifying selection is 
achieved by a careful choice first of positive then 


of negative - 
жо с ОИ 


STORY OF GENERAL MOTORS? 


ll. It is easy to see how the automobile indus- 
try has created thousands of job opportunities and 
contributed immeasurably to our higher standard 
of living, but we are apt to overlook the under- 
lying factors that made all this possible. It was 
more than just an accumulation of inventions on 
internal combustion engines, and pneumatic tires, 
and electrical headlights. Interchangeability and 
mass-production are the two basic manufacturing 
techniques that were combined for the first time 
by the automobile industry and they are the real 
reasons that the average wage-carner today can 
afford to own a car, Without them, every single 
car would have to be laboriously built by hand 


2 Death of a Child, Hartford: Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company, Used by permission. 
3 Story of General Motors. Detroit: General Motors 


Corporation, pp. 71-72. Copyright 1948, General \ 
Corporation. Used by e ad Д 1c! 
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and their cost would be so great that only the 
wealthy could pay the price. But by concentrating 
a workman's talents on turning out thousands of 
units all exactly alike and through the use of 
power and special tools, cars can be and are built 
by the millions. And since these techniques of 
interchangeability and mass-production require 
fewer man-hours to make each item, workers can 
produce more, thereby earning more, and at the 
same time the price can be brought within the 
reach of millions of customers. 


The major facts of the paragraph may be sum- 
marized as: 


What technique for creating favorable recep- 
tion of the material is used in the opening sen- 
tence? 

What other techniques are used in the third and 
fourth sentences, and again in the last sentence? 


Is the writer's claim that interchangeability of 
parts was first used by the automobile industry 
historically true? 


Part 2 


Here is further practice in reading to iden- 
tify main ideas and in evaluating these ideas. 


Identifying Main Ideas 


Follow the same procedure as before, read 
to find the facts, group these into related ideas, 
then finally sum them up in a general state- 
ment of the main idea. 


MINOR PLANT FOODS! 


l. The minor plant food elements, also called 
"trace elements," are boron, manganese, copper, 
zinc, iron and molybdenum. Although relatively 
small quantities are required, all are necessary for 
plant growth. Much attention now is being given 
to these elements and their importance in plant 
nutrition. 


1Our Land and Its Care. Washington: American 
Plant Food Council, Inc., p. 33. Used by permission. 
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Unsatisfactory plant growth in many areas is 
traceable to the lack of one or more of these minor 
elements. Lack of boron, for example, may ad- 
versely affect yields of alfalfa and other crops. 
Deficiencies of these minor elements in soils are 
not so widespread as to warrant their general 
additions to all fertilizers. When deficiencies do 
exist in soils, they can be conveniently corrected 
by the addition of these elements to commercial 
fertilizers. 

In some cases, minor elements also are effec- 
tively used as separate materials applied to the soil 
and as a spray applied to the growing crop. 

Such other elements as sodium and chlorine 
affect plant growth, although they are not now 
classified as essential plant foods. This is especially 
true for sodium which on some crops and under 
some conditions seems to serve a specific function 
of its own in promoting plant growth. On other 
crops and under certain conditions it has the 
ability to substitute for a portion of the potash 
requirements. 


The facts presented may be grouped as follows: 
(1) Small quantities (Paragraph 1) 
(2) Although the lack (Paragraph 2 and 3) 


(3) Other elements 
disces tuat. ча з en Bec асое А еБаы кла 
The main idea is: 


————-————— 


О ЕЕ я 


WHEN АМ INDIAN ENTERS THE 
BUSINESS WORLD? 


2. Today, more and more Indians, especially 
veterans, are seeking jobs in the White world. 
They are asking for technical preparation and for 
guidance, and White officials are eager to help 
them get an economic start. Yet sometimes these 
young people present a baffling problem. They do 
not exhibit the enthusiasm about work which is 
expected of young Whites starting up the ladder. 
They appear slow at making friends, unready to 
fit into a group, lacking in initiative and a sense 
of responsibility,—or so says the White employer 
and perhaps even the veterans’ adviser, unfamiliar 
with Indian ways. 


2 Ruth Underhill, When an Indian Enters the Busi- 
ness World. Department of the Interior, United States 
Indian Service, р. 1. 
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The main idea is: 


HOT-WATER TREATMENT! 


5. Immersion of plants, corms, or bulbs in heated 
water, maintained at a constant temperature rang- 
ing from 110° to as high as 120° F. for the period 
of treatment, is a method used in the elimination 
of a number of pests, including the gladiolus 
thrips, aphids, and mealybugs on gladiolus corms, 
the larvae of bulb flies and mites in narcissus 
and other bulbs, and the cyclamen mite in crowns 
and distorted growths of some ornamental 
plants. 

The treatments for these pests vary, and pub- 
lications dealing with each should be consulted for 
specific recommendations. Small quantities of 
bulbs or plants can be treated in a laundry tub 
or similar container, provided that an accurate 
thermometer is available for checking the tempera- 
ture. In carrying out the treatment, fill the vessel 
three-fourths or more full of water, using sufficient 
hot water to bring the temperature up to the de- 
sired point. Submerge the plants or bulbs in screen 
boxes or loose net bags and add hot water to 
maintain the desired water temperature, as it is 
lowered by the cooling effect of material being 
treated or by radiation. After the bulbs or plants 
have been warmed to the desired temperature in 
the bath, less additional hot water will be required 
to maintain the temperature. If the treatment can 
be carried out in a warm room and the tank kept 
covered, the temperature will be more easily main- 
tained. During the entire treating process the 
water should be stirred with a paddle frequently 
enough to maintain a uniform temperature 
throughout the container. Free circulation of the 
water should not be blocked by the treatment of 
too many plants or bulbs at one time. The dura- 
tion of treatment is calculated from the time the 
temperature is brought up to the desired point 
after the plant material has been placed in the 
water. 


The facts given may be grouped as follows: 


(1) Immersion ne ees A 


м— 


1 №. Е. Howard, and others, “Insecticides and Equip- 
ment for Controlling Insects on Fruits and Vegetables,” 
United States Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 526, p. 14. 
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(2) Treatments 


(3) Small quantities 


(4) Maintaining the correct 


(5) After heating 


01 шз шош 1.3 E V. o 
(6) Duration 


ИГ. 


The main ideas may be summarized thus: 


— 25.5 
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TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 2 


4. We аге accustomed to think of the steam engine 
as a world-shaking invention, but the fact is that 
for centuries after its first application the world 
wagged on without giving the steam engine a 
second thought. Hero of Alexandria, living in the 
second century before Christ (130 B.C.), described 
in his Pneumatica his famous self-propelled ap- 
paratus known as the Aeolipile, and also a foun- 
tain, both operated by steam. The principle used 
in the engine which worked the fountain became 
highly important centuries later, but the scientific 
Hero appears to have had no discoverable suc- 
cessor until the forgetful Middle Ages had come 
and gone, although engines like his probably were 
used in unimportant ways and more to amuse 
than to perform useful work. After the lapse of 
1300 years, that bold monk, Roger Bacon (1214— 
94) uttered a prophecy to which no one listened: 
"It will be possible to construct chariots so that 
without animals they may be moved with incal- 
culable speed.” The prophecy is less remarkable 
than the revelation it gives of the complete loss of 
interest in science between Hero's time and that 
of Roger Bacon; so the latter could do no more 


than prophesy in a field where the former actually 
had experimented. 


The main idea is: 


fae A — teo 
m —— M А-д 


2 Arthur Pound, Transportation Progress, Detroit: 
General Motors Corporation, 1946, pp. 6-7. From: The 
Turning Wheel: The Story of General Motors Through 
Twenty-five Years, 1908-1933, by Arthur Pound. 
Copyright 1934, by Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
Used by permission. 
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THE ELECTRIC DOORBELL? 


5. Electric doorbells may be operated by means 
of batteries consisting of dry or wet cells or by 
reduced house current. In homes supplied with 
alternating electric current for lighting, the most 
satisfactory scheme is to use the bell-ringing trans- 
former, whose primary winding is connected to 
the lighting circuit and the secondary winding to 
the bell circuit. It provides the proper voltage 
for operating a bell. Such transformers cannot 
be used, however, on farm lighting outfits, or stor- 
age batteries, since they furnish direct current. 
Where a battery is used, the dry cells are usually 
preferred to wet cells, since replacement of the 
former is easier than maintenance of the latter. 
Since cells lose their efficiency in time and require 
replacement or rejuvenating, it is well to install a 
transformer if possible, as it is inexpensive and 
requires no periodical attention. Transformers 
should be installed by an electrician. 


The basic facts presented are: 


(1) May be operated 


(2) Most satisfactory 


(3). Transformers cannot. n ы ы 


(4) Where battery is used 


(5) It is well 


The main idea is: ES Pho Ries. 


Evaluating Main Ideas 


Here are several other reading selections 
demanding more analytic, critical reading. 
Read these, first, to identify the facts offered 
by the writer and, secondly, to evaluate these 
facts. Note whether the author offers sufficient 
evidence to support his main idea, or whether 
there are omissions or distortions in the facts. 
Does he actually base his argument on facts 
that can be readily verified or is he merely 


1 Vincent B. Phelan, "Care and Repair of the House." 
United States Department of Commerce, Building and 
Housing Publication BH 15, pp. 95-96, 
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giving his own opinions? Does he attempt to 
influence the reader's reactions by using some 
propaganda device such as repetition, the 
bandwagon, or emotionally toned words? 

In each selection, try to summarize the facts 
in a broad, general statement of the main 
idea. Write this main idea in the space pro- 
vided for it below the selection. Answer any 
other questions on the material also. 


ATTITUDES SHAPED BY INDIAN 
TRADITION ? 


6. The average Indian, unless he has had long 
association with Whites, has certain social atti- 
tudes which are almost the opposite of those ex- 
pected of the "normal" and successful White man. 
Many of these result from life in a small, restricted 
community whose own members and way of life 
were considered important while the outside world 
was strange and hostile. The western Indians for- 
merly lived in small, intimate groups, whose mem- 
bers belonged to the same family, or clan (relatives 
on one side only) or who were close neighbors, 
forming a village or band. They had little concep- 
tion of a tribe or nation. Others who had the same 
language and customs were regarded vaguely as 
friends though they sometimes took opposite sides 
in a war. The loyalty of an individual was to his 
own little group while all outside it were often 
suspect. If the lifeway of outsiders was different 
enough, they were placed automatically in the 
category of enemies. This means that the old-style 
Indian has no idea of treating strangers as friends 
and equals. He does not conceive of himself as 
citizen of a great nation where he may move about 
freely and find a place anywhere. There is no legal 
reason why he may not do this but one who as- 
sumes that he will take the same free attitude as 
the average White will find that there are psy- 
chological obstacles to be overcome. 


The author's argument is: 


Does the author use any particular device to 
influence the reader or depend largely on a pres- 
entation of facts? 


Is the writer sympathetic or antagonistic to the 
Indian's problems? 


2 Underhill, op. cit., pp. 2-3. 


SCHEDULED AIRLINE DEPENDABILITY? 


7. When you travel on a scheduled airline you 
know in advance when your flight will leave and 
when it will arrive at its destination, You are in 
the hands of competent, experienced airmen. Your 
flight crew is a smoothly functioning unit which 
has flown together many thousands of hours and 
millions of miles, backed by a world-wide organiza- 
tion with nearly three decades of airline experi- 
ence. You fly in a dependable, giant 4-engine air- 
plane, checked and maintained by carefully 
trained ground crews. TWA leadership in air 
transportation has produced the world's finest 
flight crews, whose business is flying the U. S. and 
the world, whose aim is your security and comfort 
while you are aboard. TWA policy, now and al- 
ways, is to make low-cost air transportation a con- 
venient, dependable reality from coast to coast. 


The main impression the author wishes to make is: 


What device does the writer use for building 
this impression? 
Approximately how many times does he use this 
technique in the paragraph? 


IT STARTED WITH A TOY? 


8. Take an expensive toy, built by hand in 
Europe for the amusement of a few wealthy buy- 
ers. Let some ingenious mechanics in the United 
States learn about that toy. Let them start thinking 
about building it with special machinery; making 
it better, cheaper, in great quantity, so they can 
sell it to millions of people. Now let those me- 
chanics compete with each other. Let each one try 
to improve that toy and cut its cost, so more peo- 
ple will want to buy his version of the toy instead 
of some rival make. Pretty soon you do not have 
expensive toys any more. You have motor vehicles 
—mass produced for mass markets. That is the way 
it happened. And it could not have happened 
anywhere but in America. For it required the 
absence of any sort of centralized planning or con- 
trols. Men had to be free to try their hand at a 
new way of making motor vehicles. They had to 
be free to compete with one another. And people 
had to be free to spend their money for motor 
vehicles if they wished. That kind of economic 


1 From an advertising folder of Trans World Air- 
lines. 

2 Automobile Manufacturers Association, 100 Million 
Motor Vehicles, Detroit: The Association, 1951, p. 4. 
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freedom has never existed in most nations of the 
world. Class distinctions, private cartels or govern- 
ment controls have always prevented competition 
in business, suppressed individual initiative, and 
limited production to class markets instead of mass 
markets. 


What is the main idea that the author wishes 
to create? 


What device does he use to reinforce this main 
idea? 


Are the ideas presented in the last eight sen- 
tences easily proved or do they represent the 
author's opinion? 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


9. All in all, the Free Enterprise compaign is 
shaping up as one of the most intensive "sales" 
jobs in the history of industry—it is fast becoming 
very much of an industry in itself. This year it 
will probably account for at least $100,000,000 of 
industrys ad budget and an unknown but hefty 
share of its employee relations expenditures. More 
to the point, it is absorbing more and more of 
the energies expended by the top men in U. S. 
management... . And it is not worth a damn.? 


Here is Mr, Bunting's answer to this quota- 
tion from Fortune magazine regarding the 
efforts of businessmen to sell the public an 
acceptance of the businessman's definition of 
free enterprise. 


Not only is there very little of what Fortune 
says business is doing in the field of communica- 
tion which meets with its approval, but Fortune 
questions the need for such a program at all. 
Asking the question "Where is the fire?" an at- 
tempt is made to show that this whole business 
of communication is really unnecessary because 
employees and the American people already un- 
derstand completely how the economic system 
operates and, as revealed by certain opinion polls, 
are not against free enterprise nor for state social- 


З From Fortune, as quoted by Earl Bunting, "In- 
dustry Looks at its Relations with Kopio” Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 1950, р. 12. Re- 


printed by permission of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 
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ism. It centers its most destructive fire upon the 
use of advertising and other mass media techniques 
to sell free enterprise—methods which, had they 
taken the trouble to find out, they would have 
found had for a long time been only a minor 
part of industry's communication program and 
which, where used, were designed to reach the 
community rather than the employees. The au- 
thors were apparently entirely unaware that in- 
dustry's activity in the communication field takes 
place inside the companies and plants of American 
industry.! 


What exactly is Mr. Bunting saying? What 
is his main idea? Does he answer Fortune's 
arguments that the public is not against free 
enterprise, and that the expensive campaign 
to sell this idea is unnecessary? Can you sum- 
marize his arguments and decide whether they 
contradict the editors of Fortune? 


Bunting’s answer may be summarized as: 


In my opinion it does—does not answer For- 
tune's criticism. 


10. Here are contrasting arguments regard- 
ing federal aid to schools. Compare the ideas 
presented, trying to judge whether Mr. 
Burger has answered Representative Kefau- 
ver's contention. 


EXCERPT FROM REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE ESTES 
KEFAUVER BEFORE THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FEBRUARY, 1946. 


'There are great inequalities in the earning 
ability of the states to pay for education. These 
inequalities have been relatively constant for many 
decades. Furthermore, the states with the least 
economic ability to raise public revenues have 
many more children in proportion to adult popu- 
lation than the richer states. In 1943 the per capita 
income in California was $1,429; in Tennessee, 
$649; in West Virginia, $688. The number of chil- 


1 Ibid., p. 12. 


dren five to seventeen years old per 1,000 popula- 
tion in 1943 in California was 172; in Tennessee, 
249; in West Virginia, 281. 

These facts mean that in order to raise the 
same amount of money per child of school age 
in 1943, West Virginia would have had to make 
about three and one-half times as much effort and 
Tennessee about three times as much effort as 
would California. The bugaboo of federal control 
of schools should not be permitted longer to deny 
adequate educational opportunity to several mil- 
lion of our nation's children. We can have federal 
aid without federal control. To deny that we can 
is to deny the successful operation of our form 
of government. 


Representative Kefauver's main idea is: 
„= EB ————— 


_———— 


EXCERPT FROM REMARKS ОЕ ALVIN A. BURGER BE- 
FORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, FEBRUARY, 1946. 


Some advocates of greater spending for public 
education are inclined to measure the adequacy of 
the service by the amount of dollars spent, and 
they assume too readily, I think, that a school 
district spending twice as much per pupil as some 
other district has a school system which is twice as 
good. 

We are not convinced that the children of 
Iowa or Nebraska are being educated only half as 
well as those of New York or New Jersey. In fact, 
we wonder just how wide a gap, if any, exists be- 
tween any of these four states in the essential 
quality of school services rendered. 

We propose, therefore, if federal aid to main- 
tain minimum standards of education is found 
necessary, a much more modest appropriation be 
provided, and the formula be revised so as to pre- 
clude all but the states actually demonstrably in 
need from sharing in it. 


Mr. Burger's suggestions may be summed up as 
mM ge oe a ИАН 
__ с ——————— 
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CHAPTER VII 
Rapid Reading 


What are some of the ways to do rapid reading? What do we mean 
by reading for ideas, skimming, and scanning? 


Part 1 


In this chapter we will study about rapid 
reading. Before you read it completely, how- 
ever, follow these preliminary steps. ‘They will 
help you to define your purposes for reading 
the chapter and give you some information 
regarding the difficulty of the material. When 
your purpose and an estimate of difficulty 
have been established, you will be able to 
select a reading rate best suited to your par- 
ticular needs. 

Step 1—Begin this exercise by reading the in- 
troductory paragraph. Then preview the selec- 
tion by reading headings, subheads, and topic 
and summary sentences. Think of a few ques- 
tions that you believe will be answered by this 
selection. Keep these questions in mind or 
write them down. By this time you should 
have formulated an opinion of what this 
chapter is about. You may further check your 
idea by answering questions one and two at 
the end of the reading. Now that you have 
formed an opinion and have noted something 
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of the style and the apparent difficulty of the 
paragraphs, formulate your plan of attack. 
Check one choice in each of the following 
groups as it seems to fit best your opinion and 
plan. 


Difficulty Style 


Very difficult Formal textbook style 


Average difficulty Informal, literary style 
Fairly easy Mixed style 
Very easy 

Method and Rate of Reading 
Slowly and carefully Rate below 250 
At an average rate Probably between 250-350 
Quickly Between 350-500 


Very rapidly 600-700 or more 

Step 2—Keeping in mind your proposed 
method and rate of reading, Read Completely. 
Be ready to note any ideas that did not come 
to your attention in the preview, as well as 
finding the answers to the questions that you 
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had asked during it. Start your timing with 
this step. 
Step 3—Answer the remainder of the ques- 


tions at the end of the selection. 
Began Finished 

— —— 4000 
= Rate of 


mi T : 
-OC —— minutes. ^ words per minute 


THE RATIONALE OF RAPID 
READING 


Introduction 


In Chapter I, reading was presented as an 
activity made up of several skills, each skill 
adjusted to the total plan in relation to the 
purpose for which the reading was being 
done. It was pointed out, for example, that if 
the purpose of the task demanded careful and 
analytical reading, there would be a different 
association and weighing of skills than would 
be necessary if the task were to grasp quickly 
the main ideas of a selection or a magazine 
article read for recreation and enjoyment. 
The type of comprehension in the first in- 
stance would demand, and the organization 
would require, a relatively thorough and 
therefore a slower type of activity. If the 
amount of comprehension desired, however, 
was of such a nature that only main ideas were 
needed, or a superficial following of a plot 
was all that was desired, then less exacting and 
therefore more rapid reading techniques 
could be used. 

In this chapter we will discuss some of the 
factors which cause one to read at an unneces- 
sarily slow rate and some of the things that 
one can do to break this habit of reading 
everything slowly. We will also study some 
of the purposes which call for rapid reading 
and some of the techniques which produce 
adequate comprehension at high rates. 


Causes of Slow Reading 


Unfortunately, one may understand that 
skills of rapid reading are necessary and prac- 
tical for various purposes of reading, yet be 
unable to practice such techniques. The 
reasons for this inability are two: a person may 
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possess certain reading habits which do not 
allow for faster rates, and he may not have 
acquired other skills which promote faster 
reading. Reading habits which may hinder 
faster rates are discussed here. 

1. Vocalizing During Reading: One 
characteristic of slow reading is saying words 
to oneself or vocalizing during the act of 
reading. This may take the form of spelling 
out words, audibly saying words, voicelessly 
mouthing words, or even making inner speech 
which shows little or no reflection in lip or 
mouth movement. Oral reading is all right in 
its place, but not when the purpose indicates 
the activity of silent reading. A good reader 
should be able to read two or three times 
faster than he can talk, yet if he says the words 
to himself as he reads he cannot read any 
faster than his rate of speaking. Remember, 
silent reading is a process involving only the 
eyes and the brain, not the mouth and the 
tongue. 

This habit of vocalizing may be modified 
or eliminated by conscious effort and the use 
of techniques such as holding a pencil be- 
tween the teeth during reading to make vocal- 
izing difficult. Such techniques, however, fail 
to take account of the reason for the habit, 
and the reason may be of more importance 
than the simple presence of the habit itself. 
Such a habit may have continued with the 
reader from his earliest reading experiences 
because he still thinks of the reading act about 
as he did then—that is, that reading is seeing, 
vocalizing, and "adding up" a series of words 
to final comprehension. Obviously, if one con- 
siders this a definition of reading, then he 
must consider each word individually, very 
probably vocalizing it for emphasis. But, 
on the contrary, this is not exactly what read- 
ing is. Good reading constitutes a process 
where selected word groups form thought 
units, which in turn are put together for 
meaning or comprehension. Therefore, the 
second cause of slow reading—inability to 
read for ideas—is very closely allied to vocal- 
ization and in fact may be its causative factor. 
Logically extending this argument, then, it 
may be presumed that the habit of vocalizing 


during reading may best be broken by the 
positive approach of reading for ideas, rather 
than reading for words, 

2. Inability to Read for Ideas: A reader 
who reads for words rather than for ideas 
has the general characteristics of the vocal- 
izer. He reads slowly, unable to vary his rate, 
and plods through a novel as he would 
through a science text. He handles words as 
though they were the primary factor for which 
reading is done, rather than for the ideas for 
which the words stand. Such a reader cannot 
read rapidly until he is able to consider read- 
ing as the process of grasping “idea wholes,” 
where the words are seen in units of ideas and 
not as single words. One who is able to apply 
this concept to practical reading experience 
can mentally reject certain words in a read- 
ing as unimportant and accept other words 
as important. For the skillful reader, there is 
an unconscious selection of important words 
from a running line of print, and at the same 
time a rejection of other words which are, 
for a given purpose, not necessary. The more 
important words are seen as reflecting an idea 
by groups, probably two, three, or even more 
words making up a single idea grouping. This 
kind of reader will not vocalize or read word- 
by-word; he will read word units rather than 
single words. 

3. Difficulty with One or More of the 
Separate Skills of Comprehension: Possibly as 
basic as any reason for slow reading is lack of 
efficiency in the use of one or more of the 
skills which make up reading comprehension. 
Obviously, if one has a poor vocabulary, or 
cannot find main ideas in a selection, or can- 
not organize about a main idea well enough 
to remember the details of this idea, then he 
cannot read rapidly. Furthermore the rate 
is closely related, of course, to one's ability to 
apply the techniques of reading with a pur- 
pose and organize his reading around this 
purpose. 

To summarize these points, the major 
causes of slow reading are vocalization during 
silent reading, inability to read idea units 
thus necessitating word-by-word reading, and 
an insufficient level of performance in the use 
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of one or more of the skills which produce 
effective comprehension. 


Why Rate of Comprehension Should 
be Improved 


The practical question is, of course, "What 
good will it do me if I do learn to comprehend 
more rapidly?" Actually, there are many rea- 
sons why one should read with a more effective 
rate of comprehension. A primary reason to 
the student is that reading ability strongly 
influences one's marks in school. 

l. Influence on School Grades: Students 
who read with an effective rate of comprehen- 
sion usually make better grades than those 
who read poorly. A study by Dr. James M. 
McCallister shows this quite clearly. Among 
946 college freshmen, the average mark for 
those below grade in rate and comprehension 
of reading was a D or lower. Only 27 per cent 
of the poor readers made marks of C or better. 
"Thus we see that students of poor reading 
ability experience great difficulty in passing 
the average college course. 

To show the influence of reading improve- 
ment upon college success, Dr. McCallister 
made a second comparison of good and poor 
readers. Ninety-six freshmen who received 
help in improving their reading passed 51 
per cent of their courses. Another 96 fresh- 
men equally poor in reading ability who did 
not receive help in reading passed only 34 
per cent of their courses. Both of these groups 
of freshmen were quite poor in reading ability 
and therefore could not be expected to be ex- 
cellent students, However, the help in reading 
received by the ones in the remedial group 
enabled them to pass about 20 per cent more 
of their courses, despite their initial poor read- 
ing ability. 

2. Saving of Time: A second important 
reason for improving one’s rate of comprehen- 
sion is the saving of time. A student who can 
increase his rate of comprehension by only 
20 per cent can save himself a full day of study 
each week. Even a 10 per cent gain in rate 
will enable him to save as much as a half day's 
study load a week. Actually, however, the 
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gains mentioned here are small compared to 
what can be expected from serious practice in 
the techniques of rapid reading. Many who 
once were word-by-word readers who have 
learned to read by “idea groups” are able to 
read twice or three times as rapidly as for- 
merly. Those who have learned how to locate 
specific information from a body of material 
by techniques such as skimming or scanning 
are able to cover thousands of words in a 
minute. Time-saving techniques like these 
may make the difference between finishing or 
not finishing reading assignments. 

3. Greater Enjoyment of Reading: 
Finally, one enjoys reading more if he reads 
with an adequate rate of comprehension. Most 
slow readers complain of getting tired or fall- 
ing asleep while reading. They exhaust them- 
selves by word-by-word reading. Slow readers 
also complain that they cannot read all they 
would like. Almost any book is "too long," 
they say. Many slow readers complain that 
they have trouble concentrating. They find it 
very difficult to stick with a long assignment 
until it is finished. They take so long to read 
a selection that they lose interest. People with 
these troubles often come to dislike reading 
and read only when they are forced to do so. 


Purposes and Techniques for 
Reading Rapidly 


As you will remember, the first aspect of 
reading to be considered is the purpose which 
brings the reader to the printed page. After 

_this has been identified, he must weigh it 
against the level of difficulty of the reading and 
his own familiarity with the material. From 
this process should evolve an idea of a specific 
technique of attack or a beginning rate that 
should be used. 


Purpose: Comprehending Relatively 
Simple Ideas and Details 
Technique: Reading by Thought 
Units 


Purpose: Suppose, for instance, that your 
purpose is simply to read for entertainment a 
novel, newspaper, or magazine or any reading 


for that matter which is not of a highly com- 
plex nature. In literature, several of the 
social sciences, parallel selections for courses, 
and familiar areas of reading, for example, 
the reader can skip less important words and 
still not miss the meaning of the material. 
Technique: Rather than reading for words, 
you may read "idea groups" which give the 
meaning not only more rapidly but also more 
in keeping with the rather rapid pace at 
which the plot or sequence of details in such 
materials moves. In the second half of this 
chapter and in Chapter VIII appear some 
selections which help to illustrate and give 
practice in reading for ideas rather than read- 
ing for words. In the readings in this chapter 
only the more important words are printed, 
while blank spaces appear for the less im- 
portant words, Because the word-by-word 
flow of the material is broken up, leaving only 
"idea words" and "idea groups," the onward 
progression of such reading can be done only 
by ideas. With practice in this type of read- 
ing, you can soon learn to grasp these "idea 
groups" by wholes, significantly cutting 
down the number of single words read and 
thus obviously increasing rate of comprehen- 
sion. This process not only makes for more 
rapid reading but also for better comprehen- 
sion. It takes, however, more than a knowl- 
edge of reading by idea groups or wholes; it 
requires a great deal of practice if this knowl- 
edge becomes a practical aspect of one's read- 
ing habits. The relatively short exercises in 
this manual will not give nearly enough prac- 
tice. More reading of fairly long material will 
be needed to acquire the knack of reading 
by word groups rather than by single words. 
Improvement in rate of comprehension, 
once the theory of reading for ideas or 
thought units is understood, is probably best 
done by reading light, easy material, such as 
a short novel, within a predetermined period. 
"That is, if a novel of a hundred pages with 
350 to 400 words to a page would ordinarily 
take you three or four hours to read, set a 
two-hour limit on the same length novel and 
attempt to read it in this time. You may check 
yourself every 25 pages or so, and if you are 


lagging behind, you may attempt to catch up 
to your schedule in the next 25 pages. Such 
timing by fairly large units allows for indi- 
vidual differences relative to specific pages 
and parts of the story. That is, if your under- 
standing or background information in one 
given section of the book is not as great as 
in another, you may read this more slowly, 
but by reading the next section more rapidly 
you can attain an average rate of comprehen- 
sion significantly greater than your former 
performance. By such practice you are apply- 
ing flexibility in rate which is so important to 
good reading. 

Practice in reading short articles rapidly is 
also good procedure, but the experience 
gained in reading short articles is not the 
same as that gained in reading longer articles 
and books. This may be illustrated from the 
game of golf, in which one may have great 
skill in short shots on the putting green and 
yet do relatively poorly with long wood and 
iron shots. The skills for each are different 
and thus cannot materially aid in the perform- 
ance of the other activity. Just so in reading. 
The “mental set,” the general organization, 
and other activities are different in the read- 
ing of relatively short versus book length 
materials. For example, the person whose only 
type of reading is in short scientific articles 
or journals may have very excellent skills in 
this length material but be anything but 


skillful in handling longer articles and 
books. 


Purpose: Determining Trends or 
Broad Generalizations 
Technique: Skimming 


Purpose: Many times in our reading experi- 
ences a line-by-line approach is not necessary 
to our purposes. It may be that a knowledge 
of general trends or broad generalizations is 
all that is necessary to the amount of compre- 
hension desired, or perhaps one needs only a 
quick brush-up or review before a recitation. 
During pre-reading activities such as preview- 
ing or surveying a chapter one does not read 
line-by-line in the usual sense; neither does 
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he when attempting to find a particular type 
of article in a magazine or journal. 

Technique: The most practical procedure 
to meet the needs of these purposes is skim- 
ming. Skimming is, as the name suggests, 
allowing one's eyes to travel very quickly over 
a page stopping only here and there to gain 
ideas. There are three kinds of stops or three 
places to stop in order to make skimming effi- 
cient. 

l. Headlines: First of all one should 
stop at the headlines on the page. These are 
the subheadings, titles of paragraphs, or other 
spots that stand out on the page. These head- 
ings are like the signs a driver meets along the 
highway. They give him facts about the next 
section of the road. The signposts in reading 
tell one the topics that are going to be dis- 
cussed in each section or paragraph. Italicized 
words (that look like this, italicized words) 
and other techniques used to make print 
stand out give further information about the 
material. 

2. Main Ideas: Between subheadings 
there are several paragraphs indicating several 
main ideas. These are the next signposts one 
should look for. Main ideas are usually pre- 
sented in the first or second and again in the 
last sentence of each paragraph. In the first 
or second sentence, called a topic sentence, the 
author tells one what he is going to say in 
the paragraph. In the last sentence he usu- 
ally sums up what he has already said. If one 
reads these headings and the first and last 
sentences he can usually understand what the 


main idea of the paragraph is. Then he сап“ 


decide whether he wants to read further in 
the paragraph to find out the details or sce 
how the author has proved his main idea. 

3. Cue Words: Sometimes when we read 
a heading: and the topic and summary sen- 
tences we decide we must read further in that 
section in order to fully satisfy our purpose. 
We can still do this using the skimming rate. 
This time we will look for the third signpost, 
or cue words, found within the body of the 
paragraph. These are words such as first, 
second, third, finally, therefore, however. 
Many authors use such cues to set off the facts 
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that they are going to present. We can look 
through a paragraph quickly for these cues. 
Other cues such as in spite of, in addition to, 
on the other hand, in the first place are also 
helpful. 

In effect, skimming is the same process we 
use when previewing an entire selection be- 
fore intensive reading as discussed in Chapter 
III. Here we have pointed out how skimming 
may be used in many other reading situa- 
tions. 

In skimming, then, we look first at the title 
or heading of each portion. The heading gives 
us the general idea of what is discussed there. 
Then we read the first and perhaps the second 
sentence and the last sentence of each para- 
graph. This will usually give us the author's 
main ideas under each topic. Finally, if we 
want to find out more we look quickly 
through the paragraphs for cue words and the 
facts next to them. 

Skimming is also helpful when we need to 
find out something about an unfamiliar book. 
When we approach a new textbook or a 
volume on a library shelf that attracts our 
attention, we can quickly gain at least a pass- 
ing acquaintance by some simple skimming 
techniques. For example, the title page gives 
us the author's name, the book title, and on the 
back, the copyright date. A check of the preface 
will give us information about the author and 
will help us to relate this book to some par- 
ticular field. A quick look at the table of con- 
tents will help us to form some idea about the 


.general topics and the author's organization 


of his materials. If we wish to know if the 
author defines his terms, we will look for a 
glossary in the back. If we want to see if the 
author lists any of the background data 
from which he wrote his book, we will look 
for and study the appendix. If by this time we 
think that this book contains pertinent infor- 
mation, we сап check the index to find the 
pages on which this material is located. This 
simple skimming technique will not only help 
us to get an overview of a book we are about 
to study, but will save us time and effort in 
choosing a book on a particular subject from 
the library. 
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Purpose: Finding an Answer to a 
Specific Question 
Technique: Scanning 


Purpose: Occasionally you may be looking 
only for a specific fact or word in a given 
reading. You may be looking for a person's 
name, a date, the name of a city, or the like. 

Technique: In such an instance ordinary 
reading does not have to be done at all, but 
you may let your eyes run over several lines at 
a time, looking for the word or date for which 
you are searching. In using this technique, first 
have fully in mind the specific fact for which 
you are searching. For example, if it is a 
name, have a “mental set” to see a name. 
Then let your eyes move very rapidly over 
the sentences in the paragraph until you come 
to the sentence with this particular informa- 
tion. There is no need to read further, for 
the purpose which brought you to the page 
has been satisfied by this minimum of activity. 

It may be, of course, that you wish to find 
a paragraph or phrase which contains an idea 
or attitude but do not know the actual word- 
ing. For example, if you are reading in eco- 
nomics, you might wish to know just what this 
particular author thinks about high tariffs, or 
his attitude regarding reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. In scanning for such information, you 
will have to be alert to note more than a single 
word. The key words of your question, such 
as “high tariffs” or “reciprocal trade,” may be 
present in the reading, but possibly the exact 
information you want does not actually con- 
tain these words. In such an instance, you 
may first attempt to locate the sought-for 
phrase or paragraph by skimming headlines 
or topic sentences. Once you approach the 
answer, you can then work more slowly, not- 
ing phrases, idea groups, and possible cue 
words such as therefore or thus. Such a process 
will certainly be much more rapid than read- 
ing over a whole section merely to find a 
single idea or attitude. 


Summary 


This part has presented the act of rapid 
reading as a purposeful activity. That is, one 


does not read rapidly simply to read rap- 
idly; he reads this way because it best meets 
his needs for a given reading. 

Primary factors which do not allow a per- 
son to read rapidly were discussed as vocal- 
izing during reading, inability to read ideas, 
and difficulty with one or more of the sep- 
arate skills of comprehension. Vocalizing was 
shown as not merely a mechanical habit, but 
rather a symptom of failure to read by idea 
groups. The third factor interfering with 
rapid reading, or difficulty with one or more 
of the separate skills of comprehension, may 
be a major skill weakness, such as in vocabu- 
lary, which prevents rapid reading. 

Several reasons were also pointed out why 
one should know how to comprehend writ- 
ten materials quickly. These were that school 
grades are improved by such an ability, a great 
deal of time may be saved for other activities, 
and a greater enjoyment of reading will re- 
sult. 

Three different purposes of reading were 
discussed and the best method of reading to 
meet each purpose was suggested. Thus, when 
one is reading for comprehension of relatively 
simple ideas and details, the technique of 
reading by thought units may be employed. 
If the purpose is to determine a trend or 
broad generalization, then skimming can be 
used. Lastly, if one wishes to find only a single 
word or isolated fact somewhere on a page, 
techniques of scanning may be used. 


QUESTIONS—Chapter VII, Part 1 
Preview Questions 


1. This selection discusses such topics as: (choose 
two) 
a. habits which foster slow reading. 
b. ways of widening eye span. 
c. purposes of and techniques for more 
rapid reading comprchension. 
d. ways of reading technical and difficult 
materials rapidly. 
e. ways of improving reading interests. 
2. After previewing the subheadings, what more 
descriptive title for this unit can you offer? 
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a. The purposes and techniques of read- 
ing rapidly 

b. Reasons for a greater rate of compre- 
hension 

c. The causes of a slow rate of compre- 
hension 

d. Becoming a better reader by improved 
techniques 

e. Why, when, and how to read more 
rapidly 


Self-recitation Questions 


3. The habit of vocalizing during reading may 
best be broken by: 
a. holding a pencil between the teeth 
while reading. 
b. a conscious effort to keep from vocaliz- 
ing. 
с. trying not to hear each word as you 
read. 
d. reading thought units instead of indi- 
vidual words. 
€. holding the mouth open during read- 
ing, making vocalizing difficult. 
4. The term "idea groups" or "thought units" 
as used in this selection refers to: 
a. the number of words the eye can per- 
ceive at a given time. 
b. a two or three-word predetermined 
grouping scen during reading. 
с. a group of words seen as a "whole" 
because they contain an idea. 
d. a main idea with its pertinent details 
under a subheading. 
€. details supporting a main idea. 
5. Which one of these is not a product of rapid 
reading techniques? 
a, Greater enjoyment of reading. 
b. Saving of time for the reader. 
€ More reading accomplished. 
d. Generally faster reading i in all subjects. 
6. Continued practice in improving rate of com 
prehension is probably best accomplished by: 
а. reading a great deal of material espe- 
cially prepared to make idea or thought 
groups stand out. 
b. reading short, fairly difficult materials 
as rapidly as possible. 
€ reading long, simply-worded selections 
in a predetermined time. 
d. forming the habit of reading all ma 
terials as rapidly as possible. 


——— 
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e. reading easy materials somewhat faster 
than one can comprehend. 

7. An inference which may be gained from 
reading this section is that rate of com- 
prehension may best be increased by improv- 
ing: 

a. visual processes (such as improvement 

of vision). 

b. thought processes (such as the speed of 
recognition of ideas). 

c. speed by practicing faster reading. 

d. emotional attitudes toward reading. 

e. motor processes (such as training eye- 
movements). 

8. The technique of skimming refers to: 

a. finding out generally what a chapter 
or book is about. 
finding a specific fact within a chapter. 

c. reading light, easy materials. 

d. covering more words per eye-movement 
than usually. 

e. reading in the dictionary or telephone 
directory. 

9. It is suggested that in reading relatively easy 
material the words necessary to supply ade- 
quate meaning: 

a. should not be more than a third or a 
half of the number of words appearing 
in the selection. 

b. are determined by the needs of the 
reader in the satisfaction of his pur- 
pose. 

с. are all the words present. 

d. are every other word or every third 
word in the reading. 

€. are the words which have the fullest 
meaning to the reader. 


Part 2 
READING FOR IDEAS 


The first part of this chapter presented ways 
of gaining ideas quickly when we read. One 
of the methods discussed was reading for ideas. 
This type of reading may be used when the 
material is simple, or when the purpose is for 
recreation. Parallel readings for courses, 
familiar readings, and some literary materials 
may also be read by this method. 

This technique, you will remember, in- 
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volves seeing as a whole groups of words which 
represent a single thought; or, stating it in 
another way, it means leaving out those words 
in the selection which add little to the mean- 
ing. 

In order that you may practice this tech- 
nique, two short selections are presented. 
Words which, in our opinion, seem less im- 
portant have been left out, a blank space 
remaining in their place. Possibly these are 
not the same words that you would leave out 
were you selecting the less important ones; 
however, for the purpose of practice, attempt 
to read through these selections, grasping the 
thoughts presented by the words remaining 
and weaving all together into meaningful in- 
formation. Do not try to guess what words 
are missing; try to gain meaning from the 
words and word groups which are present. 
Don't allow yourself to puzzle over a sentence 
which seems to mean nothing to you. Keep 
moving forward, constantly putting together 
the information you have gathered into a 
sequence of meaning. 

As you practice reading more rapidly in 
other easy materials, your rate in this tech- 
nique should greatly improve. A half-hour 
of practice every day for two or three weeks 
may promote marked gains in rate. Some 
students have learned to read two or three 
times faster than their original rate by this 
method. 

Step 1— Begin this exercise by previewing the 
title and subheadings of the first selection. 
This will give you some idea of the informa- 
tion that you will obtain from reading the 
material. 

Step 2—Read this first selection entitled 
"Your Job." See how quickly you can grasp 
the meaning from the "idea groups" and re- 
maining single words; then weave them into 
a pattern of main ideas. Start timing as you 
begin to read. 

Step 3—Answer the questions at the end of 
this selection. 


Began Finished 1700 


minutes = Rate of 


words per minute 
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YOUR JOB? 
Assuming we average eight hours sleep 
night, those us must work a living spend 
third waking hours at jobs— 
total hundred thousand hours. A large 
chunk your life, ? when think 
of terms day-to-day living, tremen- 
dous factor sum total emotional experi- 
ence, determines mental health. 
best insurance wholesome satisfaction 
your daily work careful choice voca- 
tion suits your peculiar needs. Young 
men women entering business world 
are fortunate vocational guidance is 


universally available. High schools 
colleges provide personnel specific pur- 
pose. Employment agencies equipped 

determine lines of work for 
applicants, industry adopted efficient 
systems testing aptitudes fitting 
individual to job. 


ARE YOU USING YOUR TALENTS? 


are things a job 
get anything besides weekly pay 
check. First the work must challenge 
abilities. If whiz at arithmetic, 
not much strain mathematical skill 
punch 65 cents cash register 
give out change. striking 
monthly balance double entry bookkeeping- 
is chore requires a little know- 
how figures. In same way pumping 
gas make much use all motor 
magic learned Tank Corps, if ре 
chance get under hood tinker 
you feel you're doing something. 
Sometimes challenge is less tangible 
—salesmanship, instance. girl 
can fit size 42 customer size 14 
ideas send away happy mak- 
ing use style sense, knowledge 
practical psychology (even if doesn't 


do for you if 


realize as such) and persuasive charm. 
These satisfactions don’t measure 

in dollars. triumph achievement 

not lie size — significance accomplish- 

ment, in knowledge you gave 

all you had. job demands this 


1"Your Job," New York State Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene, Guideposts to Mental Health, No. 4, 1949. 
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from day to day is one makes 


feel meeting life and giving good 
account of yourself. 


YOU WANT CREATIVE SATISFACTION 


important your feeling accom- 
plishment work accompanied by 
conviction is worth while. must 
know your daily stint helps create 
something could not exist if par- 
ticular job not performed. idea 
creative work many people identified 
the arts— writing, painting, sculpture, 
music. But automobile creative. prod- 
uct every member of production 
line— drafting board salesroom— 
had a share. man sole contri- 
bution tighten bolt A part B 
played essential part making 
sleek, machine. without man 
who drives tractor-trailer transporting 
factory market, well as innumer- 
able clerks, ‚ bookkeepers salesmen in- 
volved in 5 fine product 
industrial genius never serve 


purpose hands the customer. 


Jobs provide services community 
—policemen, firemen, doctors, teachers, , 
barbers, —have obvious public 
value. many jobs seem remote 
society ultimately benefit. must learn 

see particular job relation 
whole productive process is a part. 


YOU NEED TO BELONG 


Just as need feel 
our family, cannot 
work unless we feel 

First identify with 
whether 


we belong 
be happy 
we belong. 
working unit, 
construction crew, de- 
partment sales force office staff. 
must have feeling working together 
common goals, taking pride achieve- 
ments group and sharing dismay 
failure. 

Beyond feeling 
working group, is important to 
know are part larger organization. 

people proud say 
work for С.Е. New York Central. 
Metropolitan Life. develop 
тоге nersonal basis in a small 


belonging 


loyalty 
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business, if firm highly regarded 
community. All contributes to 
another factor carries weight our 
emotional adjustment daily work, 
significant feeling importance. 


WE ALL WANT TO BE BIG SHOTS 


While chief concern emotional 
satisfactions derived the course our work, 
must recognize fact our job 
part our lives not in between 9 A.M. 

5 P.M., reaching over leisure- 
time conversation, social contacts, 
our standing community. is 
natural should all want kind of job 
gives us prestige— sets us apart 
commands the respect fellow workers 


our neighbors. is well remember 
standards values vary one group 
to another. job surrounded 
glamour one town just routine 
another. one circle im- 
portant thing be salary pays; 
another will be education train- 
ing involves; and another may 
be special talents abilities Te- 
quires. 
can’t all hold glamour jobs. Some- 
one take responsibility doing 
routine that are necessary prog- 
ress public welfare. own attitude to- 
ward job go long way shap- 
ing attitude your associates . И 
regard it essential part impor- 
tant public service will give it dignity 
its own, no matter unimportant 
may appear. significance such jobs 
our social scheme definitely recog- 
nized recent years various ways. 
SECURITY IS A BASIC NEED 
with recent benefits come 
general provision, in industry , 
job security. security we 
need two areas— first, economic , 
right to work, assurance retain- 
ing job provision 
for income illness old age. 
basic requirement peace of mind 
breadwinner obtainable union con- 
tracts, seniority, tenure, sickness acci- 


dent insurance, pension systems. 
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second type relation job 
. know what expected 
what expect from job. 

supervisor foreman do 
much establish security. em- 
ployee learn whys wherefores 
work receive instruction 
satisfactory performance. He know 
will receive fair treatment not subject 
prejudices favoritism. He en- 
titled recognition good work con- 
structive criticism poor work. 
Your working conditions may fall short 
one more important respects. 
needn't worry А , unless 
definitely making unhappy. situa- 
tion involves various personalities, 
sometimes no amount effort your 
part remedy unwholesome relationship 
may become necessary seek 
change. large organization 
request transfer another department. 
If not feasible conditions serious, 
look employment elsewhere. 

Before drastic action, ; good 
idea have heart-to-heart talk su- 
pervisor if fails, personnel man- 
ager. may discover alteration 
own attitudes work habits bring 
pleasanter relationship with supervisor 
fellow workers. , take stock 
yourself beginning, evaluating 
own actions their effect others, you 

able improve things than im- 
agined. helps you try under- 
stand people act way they do. 

boss irritable unreasonable 
worrying about sick child. 


WORK NO FUN? THERE'S ALWAYS PLAY 


must realize no such thing 
perfect job. Every job advantages 
and drawbacks. weigh one against 
other. If not getting satisfac- 
tions daily work Я something 
do about it besides gripe. ( griping all 
right , up to point. healthy 
sign aware something wrong. 
healthy, however, when leads con- 
structive action.) 
When find vocation failing 
meet emotional needs, feel 
tied down dull routine yearn 
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opportunity exercise real talents, 

time look for avocation, lei- 
sure-time activity affords fun do- 


ing what we think meant to do. 
man knows executive ability 
have no chance apply daily work, 
he can organize neighborhood campaigns 
turn ability fine purpose. 
woman sits at machine dress fac- 
tory find outlet creative ideas 
designing clothes friends. 
Often avocation leads real business; 
successful custom dressmaker started this 
way. 
Sometimes , stuck with jobs. 
remember — , we can choose 
hobbies. fascinating things 
leisure hours more than emotional 
gratification derive day to day. They 
provide lasting interest will stay 
through years, giving constructive, 
satisfying activity fill lives when 
no longer necessary or possible 
have full-time daily job. 


family 


STOP TIMING HERE 


QUESTIONS—Your Job 


Decide whether the following statements are 
True or False as they relate to the selection that 
you have just read. 


1. The large portion of time in our lives 
spent at work makes job satisfaction 
an important part of our mental 
health. 

2. Choice of vocation should be made 
in terms of our own particular needs. 

— — 3. It is not very easy to get good advice 

on choosing a vocation. 

4. There are other values on a job more 
important than the weekly pay check. 

5. A job must challenge our abilities if 
we are to be happy in it. 

6. A job must make us feel we are doing 
something worthwhile or even crea- 
tive. 

7. Even complex industrial products are 
dependent upon the contribution of 
every worker. 

8. To be happy in his job, each worker 
must be conscious of its social value. 


9. Our enjoyment of a job is independ- 
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ent of our feeling of belonging to the 
working group. 

10. Job satisfaction seriously influences 
our lives when away from work. 

ll. An adequate economic return is often 
more important than the prestige 
value of a job. 

12. It is possible to feel the social values 
and contributions of any honest job. 

— —. 18. The aspects making for security may 
be summed up in the meeting of eco- 
nomic needs, such as union contracts, 
seniority, tenure, and various insur- 
ances. 

— —. M. If your present working conditions do 
not suit you it is best to start looking 
at once for other work. 

—__—_ 15. Whatever our job, we should expect it 
to satisfy all our emotional and social 
needs. 


At this point you may say, "But I think I 
would have been able to answer most of those 
questions without reading the selection." ‘This 
is probably at least partly true. The facts 
presented in the selection were relatively sim- 
ple and direct, and many of them were un- 
doubtedly familiar to you. As the introduction 
to this material said, rapid reading techniques 
are used when the ideas presented are not 
complex and when you are already familiar 
with the material to be read. As you can now 
see, reading this material slowly and carefully 
would have been a waste of time; rapid read- 
ing met your needs for this particular task as 
well as a slower rate would have done. If you 
will stop and think a moment, you will realize 
that much of your recreational daily reading 
from newspapers or magazines is of this type 
—a noting of simply-presented ideas, many of 
them already familiar. The next time you pick 
up a magazine or newspaper, try reading more 
rapidly than normally. As you do this, you 
will be forced into avoiding certain words and 
selecting others which are more important. 
Continued practice will make this type of 
reading more and more a part of your reading 
skills. 

Here is another selection from which the 
less important words have been deleted. As in 
the last selection, all you are to do is to read 
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the words or groups of words which are pres- 
ent; don’t try to fill in all the words that are 
missing. You will find the groups of words 
are chosen to give you enough of the facts to 
get the thoughts, although occasionally you 
may fail to understand them completely. 
Don’t go back to look at any group again 
unless you think it absolutely necessary. Keep 
moving forward from one group to the next 
and you will see, when you are finished, that 
you have noted and understand the ideas pre- 
sented in the selection. 

Step 1—Begin this exercise by previewing the 
title and subheadings of “Your Marriage.” 
Note the sort of things that the writer of this 
article will discuss. 

Step 2—Read this selection, noting and jot- 
ting down the time as you begin. 

Step 3—Answer the questions at the end of 
the selection. 


Began Finished 


1800 _ Rate of 
minutes Words per minute 


YOUR MARRIAGE 1 


no magic formula successful 
marriage. With without assist heaven, 
marriage what you make it, may 
face fact— won't get out any more 
put in. 


SHALL I GET MARRIED? 


Perhaps you verge taking plunge 
wondering if shouid. After all, 
normal way life. Everyone right to 
home family. 
isn't simple as that. 
separations, annulments, divorces crowd 
courts, delinquent unhappy chil- 
dren broken homes testimony 
heartbreak caused failure mar- 
riage. sad truth many marital 
ventures doomed to failure from start 
—usually sole basis shallow romantic 
attachment. love first requirement 
but sometimes love blind fundamental 


1“Your Marriage,” New York State Department of 
oa Hygiene, Guideposts to Mental Health, No. 5, 
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differences that 
wreck a marriage. 
Marriage not undertaken without 
careful serious consideration. Think 
what involved—not only immediate 
happiness you your mate, but your 
lives perhaps fifty years and en- 
tire lives children. 
What about ? Do you love person 
exclusion others? Do want 
live him her rest your life, 
helping other meet prob- 
lems personal hardships arise during 
fifty years? Is he she kind of father 
mother want your children? 
what about you? you want 
do share raising children 
happy, useful men women? 
you willing to make sacrifices 
achieve ends? 
If answer 
married. you 
mount difficulties 
happiness 


practically guaranteed 


necessary 


yes, then get 
prepared sur- 
realize pleasures 

in marriage. 


COURTSHIP—THE TIME FOR GETTING 
ACQUAINTED 


time find out Bill 
object Jane's keeping job, whether 
Jane willing go along Bill's dream 
raising baseball team, is before 
wedding—not after. Fundamental attitudes 
expectations fully explored courtship. 
Otherwise adjustments prove difficult 
impossible. Failure arrive under- 
standing vital matters living expenses 
budgeting, , can prove disastrous. 
couples today opportunity 
learn about each other before marriage. 
important realistic taking ad- 
vantage opportunity, recognizing faults, 
without rose-colored glasses man- 
nerisms, habits opinions cause friction. 
sheer folly expect feature 
disappear reason marriage cere- 
mony. bitter disillusionment for 
bride groom who hopes change 
nature chosen spouse. 


THAT FIRST YEAR ISN'T SO BAD 


Early adjustments 
riage. Differences tastes 


expected mar- 
interests, 
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likes dislikes 
tionally mature 


ironed out. emo- 
relatively easy. 
What implied emotional maturity? 
great many things— self-confidence, 
even temper obey rules 
game cheerfully, consideration for others. These 


ingredients successful participation 
intimate relationships marriage. 
mature person considerate 
failings shortcomings husband wife 
tries make contribution his 
her development. This person respects 
rights personality other and is willing 


effect compromises necessary ob- 


taining finer relationship. When prob- 
lem arises, both contribute to success- 
ful solution though involve sac- 
rifices. Neither party dominates neither 
submits, both submit common 
cause, ‚ success in —marriage. 


MARRIAGE IS A PARTNERSHIP 


process adjusting mutual 
Neither has right expect 
other do all adjusting make all 
changes. Bill yields point Jane 
another, always toward happiness for 
both - If only Bill Jane yields, is 
built resentment bitterness. This 
lie beneath surface, color life 
behavior cause unhealthy mental state. 
effect other members family, chil- 
dren, unwholesome. 
in our society no 
shell from world. bound 
to be interests activities outside home. 
Business, social organizations, hobbies, sports, all 
play part life. Where business 
concerned, advantage family as 
whole meet its demands, although home 
family life regarded equally im- 
portant. One must not sacrificed for 
other. 

In other activities outside home 
desirable common interests developed 
pursued. may be necessary 
one partner sacrifice personal interest 
to mutual interest. Bill give up play- 

ing poker more time to bridge 

Jane plays bridge not poker. As long 

both enjoy bridge, worthwhile sacrifice 
Bill's part lead pleasant hours 


couple lives in 
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companionship satisfying activity. Jane, , 
learn to bowl so she Bill 
join league with friends. 
not necessary, , either partner 
confine activities those they 
share. Divergent interests not a problem if 
mutual respect consideration. 
only when independent pursuits inter- 
fere rights expectations trouble de- 
velops. 


HOMEMAKING IS A CAREER 


important consideration 
ship. role wife homemaker. 
respect for partner fundamental need. 
respect for each other as persons 
respect each does. husband wishes 
wife respect his work, abili- 
ties accomplishments. He should respect 
her as homemaker. include her 
abilities cook, interior decorator, laundress, 
seamstress, general expert duties in- 
volved running home. He should ex- 
press appreciation admiration for 
accomplishments. Homes do not grow them- 
selves—they made. much work 
tedious monotonous. Homemaking 
fills vital place economic social 
order more honor prestige given 
it. 


partner- 


husband can do 
rightly take pride derive 
faction from accomplishments. 


share and 
feeling satis- 


WHAT ABOUT SEX? 


Much made necessity good 
sexual adjustment happy marriage cer- 
tainly important element. Sexual difficulties, 

, not stand alone. frequently 
caused by difficulties other spheres. 
sexual maladjustment fre- 

quently symptom personality maladjust- 
ment. found that emotionally ma- 
ture ordinarily capable making 
good adjustment. $ found 


sexually maladjusted emotionally im- 


mature. mature person realistic ap- 
proach sexual matters sees them 
fundamental important part but not 
total . immature person approaches 


sexual matters conflicts fears based upon 
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personality structure not relevant 
situation. If sexual maladjustment continues 
long marriage— more than three months 

year— advice physician psy- 
chiatrist should be sought. 


‚ТНЕ MOTHER-IN-LAW PROBLEM IS 
à OVER-RATED 


Unless 
will be 
laws. You didn't marry 


circumstances exceptional, 
contact with in- 
family, you did 
into it. mother-in-law chil- 
dren's grandmother your sisters brothers- 
in-law will be their aunts uncles. 
in most marriages it not 
problem. You create it yourself if take 
stories jokes literally let 
them affect relationships 
remember in-laws people 
husband wife help each other 
make necessary adjustments. This mu- 
tual affair. Each adjust to other's fam- 
ily neither partner expected to make 
all adjustments. If each recognizes his 
parents not always right and 
guided by respect consideration for 
partner, conflicts can be solved way 
acceptable both. 


YOU BECOME A FAMILY 


arrival baby, 
lems of parenthood, brings 
Source delight, source 
source deep satisfaction 
tribution of marriage to 
You suddenly become ; 
Daddy; you are a family. 
Your job guide 
that been placed 
happy, useful person, and do it together. 
, Mommy, carry heavier load, 
mothers more time with chil- 
dren. Daddy carrying share, Train- 
ing child, his brothers sisters , 
be mutual responsibility. 
many times personal interests 
ond; welfare of child 
But shared sacrifices. 


multiple prob- 
marriage 
difficulties, 
ultimate con- 
society 
Mommy 


bit of humanity 
your hands into 


come sec- 
come first. 
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, marriage grows 
job together. 


process 
tackling 


STOP TIMING HERE 


QUESTIONS—Your Marriage 


Indicate whether the following statements are 
True or False in the selection that you have just 
read by putting a T or F in the space provided. 


l. The writer suggests that a basis of 
marriage should not be romantic at- 
tachment. 

2. The time for a couple to learn about 
each other is in the early days of mar- 
riage. 

3. A person's personality changes, usu- 
ally for the better, after he or she is 
married. 

4. For the emotionally mature person, 
the first year of marriage is easy. 

5. The husband should indicate his 
dominant role early in the marriage. 

6. Fundamental differences between 
couples may doom their marriage 
Írom the start. 

7. Being able to yield a point of view 
in deference to the other is occasion- 
ally necessary for either partner. 

8. The partners to a marriage should 
enter only into leisure-time activities 
that may be shared mutually. 

9. Sexual difficulties in marriage often 
cause personality maladjustments. 

10. Sexual maladjustments are often the 
lot of the immature personality. 

11. Friction with "in-laws" must be ex- 
pected in the marriage relationship. 

12. Child rearing and training are com- 
pletely the problems of the mother. 

18. In settling a problem arising from "in- 
law" trouble, it is seldom wise to ad- 
mit that your own parents may occa- 
sionally be in the wrong. 

14. The time of courtship is a poor time 
to attempt to settle differences. 

15. Love can and will continue to over- 
look fundamental differences between 
partners. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Practicing Rapid Reading 


Do you know how to skim a book effectively? Can you use scanning 


to cover material rapidly? 


Part 1 


In Chapter VII we discussed various pur- 
poses and methods of reading rapidly. For 
example, you learned that if your purpose was 
to comprehend relatively simple ideas and de- 
tails, then you might read by thought units, 
leaving out words unimportant to your pur- 
pose. This particular technique was illus- 
trated in Part 2 of Chapter VII. Two other 
purposes with their appropriate techniques 
were discussed. These were determining trends 
or broad generalizations by the technique of 
skimming and finding an answer to a specific 
question by the technique of scanning. In this 
part we shall illustrate the use of these tech- 
niques. 

There are many times when a word-by-word 
or even a line-by-line approach to a selection 
is not necessary or appropriate. For example, 
as was suggested in the last chapter, if your 
purpose calls only for a knowledge of a gen- 
eral idea or trend of subject matter, or if your 
purpose is to review materials previously read 
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and studied, then a technique of rapid read- 
ing should be used. Previewing a chapter be- 
fore reading it also calls for a special ap- 
proach. In all of these instances you can use 
the technique of skimming. 

In Chapter III, methods of skimming a 
chapter were discussed as a part of previewing 
before intensive reading. These techniques 
were also illustrated in the second part of 
Chapters Ш and IV. These techniques can, 
of course, also be used during review. 

Begin timing of the following selection here. 


n Finished 
JM UNE Ruso. — 
minutes words per minute 


SKIMMING A BOOK 


A type of skimming which has not been 
thus far illustrated, however, is skimming а 
book. For example, when you receive a new 
textbook it is a good idea to skim through it 
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to get a preview of the work you are about 
to cover for the course. Or, after you have 
finished a book and wish to review it for 
examination, methods of skimming may be 
used. Sometimes, too, you are faced with the 
problem of finding a book which covers a 
particular topic, Suppose, for example, that 
you are interested in finding a fairly recent 
book on the subject of adjustment to college 
life, especially on the problem of personal 
popularity. If you were to ask at the informa- 
tion desk of the library for direction in find- 
ing this sort of book, you probably would be 
referred to the open shelf section of books 
on mental hygiene or popularized editions on 
psychology. Imagine yourself then, for the 
sake of illustration, in the library standing in 
front of a shelf of books whose titles range in 
subject matter all the way from hypnotism 
to child rearing. You begin to note the titles 
and none of them seem closely related to 
your problem, although you take two or three 
dealing with mental hygiene from the shelf 
for further investigation. Among them is a 
book named How To Keep A Sound Мтал 
This book, you guess, might possibly have in 
it some of the information for which you are 
looking. Because we are going to glance 
through this book, we shall need to reproduce 
here the necessary information taken directly 
from its pages. Unfortunately, we cannot all 
actually hold the real book in our hands, but 
we can follow through with the illustration if 
we will think of the listed data presented as 
actually comprising the pages of a book. 


The title page of the book has printed on it: 


How To Keep A Sound Mind 
John Morgan 
Professor of Psychology 
Northwestern University 


On the back of the title page we read: 


Copyrighted, 1934 
Revised, 1946 


1 John J. B. Morgan, How To Keep A Sound Mind. 
New York: Macmillan, 1946. 
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To start our survey, look at the book’s 
title page again. This particular title is quite 
self-explanatory: How To Keep A Sound 
Mind. Under what general field of knowledge 
would such a title fall? Obviously, under psy- 
chology or mental hygiene—the type of book 
for which we are looking. This is further sug- 
gested by the fact that Morgan, the author, is 
Professor of Psychology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Another interesting fact, stated on the 
back of the title page, is that although the 
book was first copyrighted in 1934, it was re- 
vised and brought up-to-date in 1946. We can 
then presume that the information coincides 
with present theories in the field. So far the 
book seems to fit into the pattern we had 
hoped for. 

Turning over a couple of pages, we come 
to the Table of Contents. This table will show 
us more clearly whether we are to find pre- 
cisely the material we had hoped for. Glanc- 
ing down the various chapter headings, we 
read the following: 


Table of Contents 


Chapter Page 
1. How to Appraise Yourself 1 
2. How to Make People Like You 34 
8. How to Develop Social Poise 60 
4. How to Attain Social Security 83 
5. How to Overcome Handicaps 107 
6. How to Attain Emotional Maturity 136 
7. How to Master Your Fears 162 
8. How to Overcome Emotional 
Depressions 200 


9. How to Fit Into a Working World 223 


Keeping in mind our original problem, 
"How can I gain in personal popularity and 
in adjustment to college life?" we look more 
carefully at these chapter titles. First, in Chap- 
ter 1, the author will tell us how to appraise 
or know ourselves. Chapter 2 will add to this 
by explaining how some of the things that 
we know about ourselves may be modified so 
that people will like us better. He will very 
probably continue in Chapter 3 by expanding 
one of the suggestions mentioned in Chap- 
ter 2. The following chapters seem to con- 
tinue the subject. 

Several of these chapter titles seem relevant 
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to our problem, but we can check on Chapter 
2 first, for the title “How to Make People 
Like You” seems to be about what we are 
looking for. Turning to page 34, we note the 
headlines that appear after the chapter title 
on that page and on the pages that follow. 
Headlines, you will remember, are the cap- 
tions which give the reader a general idea of 
what is to appear in the paragraphs which 
follow them. Many texts, including the one 
from which we are illustrating, have these 
headlines or paragraph captions. Even if there 
are no headlines, we could still survey the 
chapter by using topic and summary sentences 
for the same purpose. These headlines from 
Chapter 2, between pages 34 to 60, are as fol- 
lows: (Obviously, after each one appears sev- 
eral paragraphs of discussions of the topic. 
Imagine, then, that each of these headlines is 
separated from the next by its pertinent de- 
scriptive and illustrative material.) 


1. Self-love a social handicap 

2. Affection for others 

3. How to learn to like people 

4. Doing for others creates love for them 

5. Let people see that you like them 

6. Show an interest in what others are 

doing 

7. Tread softly in personal matters 

8. Safeguard the sore spots of your friends 
9. Learn how to listen 

10. Learn how to receive favors 

ll. Raise the self-esteem of the other person 
12. Use indirect praise to win friends 
18. Do not strut 
14. Ultimate test of true friendship 


Certainly our skimming technique has 
shown us that this book or at least this chap- 
ter appears to deal with our problem. Going 
back to the techniques used for skimming a 
chapter, we can look at the particular head- 
lines again to make even surer that this ma- 
terial will meet our purpose. For example, 
look again at the chapter title: "How to Make 
People Like You." Even if the book were 
actually in your hands, you would not need 
to read further under this title to apply it 
to yourself and to think of it in question form; 
that is, "How can I make people like me?" 
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Now look again at the first headline: "Self- 
love a social handicap." You can now think 
of it in a personal way, and it will read, "How 
does self-love make people dislike me?" Here, 
you see, we have brought in the chapter title 
with the first headline. The second may be 
stated in our survey as, "How will affection 
for others make people like me?" What ideas 
do you already have on the subject? Do you 
think the author will mention these? Go 
ahead and note the rest of the headlines, think 
of them in relation to your own needs or pur- 
pose, try to tie them in with the chapter title, 
and make a few guesses as to how the thought 
in each case will be developed. 

By now we have some ideas about the book 
and how Chapter 2 fits into its general pat- 
tern. You have asked several questions of the 
author and have probably formed some opin- 
ions about how you will answer them. Here 
are listed some ideas that may or may not be 
in keeping with what you believe the author 
will suggest to his reader as he discusses with 
him the art of making friends and influencing 
people. If, in your survey and questions of 
the chapter title and headlines, you think that 
the author would agree with the statement, 
mark it true (T); if you think that he would 
disagee, mark it false (F). 


STOP TIMING HERE 


——— 1. Тоо much self-appreciation is a defi- 
nite social handicap. 

——— 2. И does not matter whether you have 
affection for others or not; treat them 
right and they will respect and like 
you. 

—— 3. Don't let others see your affection for 
them; it will embarrass and irritate 
them. 

— 4. Show an interest in what others are 
doing. 

5. Most people like you to take a keen 
interest in their personal affairs. 

—— ô. Joke with your friends about their 
“sore spots”; you will help them to 
laugh off their negative feelings. 

——— 7. Talkativeness helps you to make and 
keep close friends better than just be- 
ing a good listener. 
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8. Learning how to receive favors is a 
mark of a cultured person. 

9. We should praise our friends directly 
and openly; anyone likes to be 
"bragged on." 

10. No one likes a strutter. 


Up to this point you have made some 
guesses about the content of the book, you 
have inferred what the author would say from 
your own background of experience, and you 
have filed some questions away in your mind 
to which you are to try to find answers. After 
you have checked on two or three other chap- 
ters which seem related to your problem, you 
are ready to read each chapter and pull your 
guesses, inferences, and questions together 
into a complete pattern of meaning as gained 
from a purposeful reading experience. 


Part 2 
SCANNING 


In these last two chapters we have dis- 
cussed ways of reading more rapidly. In Chap- 
ter VII you practiced reading groups of words 
instead of word by word. In the first part of 
this chapter you worked through an exercise 
which was meant to illustrate a method of 
skimming a book. Actually what you have 
been reading about and practicing is merely 
how to gain ideas quickly from a selection or 
à book, especially when your purpose requires 
such methods of rapid attack. 

You have probably been trying to use this 
kind of reading elsewhere. If you have fol- 
lowed our suggestions, you have tried to use 
faster reading techniques whenever and wher- 
ever it was possible. As you know, the amount 
of practice offered in this manual is not 
enough to change your reading habits. Prac- 
tice with the techniques presented here in 
books and selections of your own choosing is 
what will finally make you a better reader. 
Just gathering these ideas without intensive 
practice will make little change in your pres- 
ent habits, 
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In this half of Chapter VIII we are going 
to demonstrate one more method of reading 
rapidly. This method or technique we call 
scanning. } 

Scanning means looking very rapidly over 
a paragraph in order to find the answer to a 
question that you have in mind. For example, 
you may wish to find a person’s name, a date, 
the name of a city, or the like. Sometimes you 
may wish to find quickly a phrase or a general 
idea whose wording is not exactly known to 
you. In such an instance you may wish to use 
skimming to locate the unit or portion of a 
chapter or book where the phrase or idea is 
most likely to be found, and then use the 
technique of scanning to find the specific ma- 
terial you require. 

When you scan, the act of reading, as we 
ordinarily think of it, does not occur at all. 
Instead, you need only to let your eyes run 
over several lines of print at a time, looking 
expectantly for the word or date or phrase 
that you have in mind. That is, be sure that 
you know exactly what you are looking for, 
and as your eyes run rapidly over the lines of 
a paragraph, be alert to recognize the word or 
fact when it appears. If you practice this tech- 
nique correctly, the words on the page which 
have no immediate relevance will be seen al- 
most as meaningless symbols or forms, while 
the words you seek will stand out boldly on 
the page once you get within a line or two 
of them. This means, then, that if the tech- 
nique is used properly, there is hardly a limit 
to the number of words that can be covered 
in a minute. Obviously, not all the words that 
you scan will be understood, and your purpose 
does not require that all the words be under- 
stood. But what you want, namely to perceive 
a word, a number, or an idea line on a page, 
will be accomplished so that for your imme- 
diate intent and purpose, you can say that 
you have “read” at the rate that you have cov- 
ered the material. You may find, after you 
have practiced this method for a while, that 
you can pick out a given fact or figure from 
fifteen or twenty thousand words in a minute 
or two. This technique will be invaluable 
when reviewing, doing research, writing a 


speech or paper, or for many other tasks. 
In order to give you exercises for practice, 
we have selected several paragraphs preceded 
by a question to answer quickly. In doing this 
scanning follow these steps: 
Step 1—Note the time that you started the 
scanning on the appropriate line at the be- 
ginning of the exercise. Each exercise is timed 
separately, but the individual paragraphs 
within the exercise are not. 
Step 2—Read the question at the beginning 
of the first paragraph. 
Step 3—Scan the paragraph that follows for 
the answer to this question. Let your eyes 
move very rapidly over the sentences in the 
paragraph until you come to the sentence that 
gives you the answer. Read this sentence. 
When you are sure that you have the right 
answer, read no further in the paragraph. 
Step 4—Circle the number of the line or lines 
in which the answer occurs. 
Step 5—Mark your answer to the question by 
circling the letter preceding the correct re- 
sponse. 
Step 6—After you have finished scanning all 
the paragraphs in an exercise, stop timing. 
You can determine your rate of reading on 
each of these exercises in the usual manner. 
Because your rate of reading does not make 
any allowance for the fact that you are record- 
ing your answers, the time you figure will be 
a little longer than the actual reading time. 


Scanning Exercise 1 


и... uude 900  .. words per minute 
minutes — Rate of 


REFINISHING OLD FURNITURE ! 


Question: Lye is not suitable as a paint or 
varnish remover because it may: 


a. bleach the wood. 

b. be impossible to get the lye 
spread evenly through the new 
finish. 

€. burn the wood. 


1 Florence E. Wright, “Refinishing Old Furniture," 
Cornell Bulletin for Homemakers, No. 295, June, 1984. 
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1 A good grade of varnish remover is the 
2 safest material for removing the old finish. 
3 Many pieces of furniture acquire a natural 
4 finish, known as patina, which comes from 
5 years of usage. The marks of carpenter's tools 
6 and the marks which have come from age 
7 should be left if they are not disfiguring. The 
8 authenticity of an antique, and hence its 
9 commercial value, often rests on these marks 
10 of old age. Lye is a dangerous paint remover 
11 as it may burn the wood; also it may injure 
12 the new finish, for it is impossible to get the 
13 lye entirely out of the wood. A piece of glass 
14 or a scraper may injure the surface of the 
15 wood, which should be preserved if possible. 
16 Exception: If old chairs were originally fin- 
17 ished with lamp black, it is better to scrape 
18 them (this should be done carefully) than to 
19 use a varnish remover; a varnish remover 
20 will drive the lamp black into the wood, 
21 leaving a gray stain that is difficult to re- 
22 move. 


Question: An undercoating of red paint found 
on some old pieces of furniture may 
be removed by: 


a. varnish remover. 
b. denatured alcohol and steel 
wool. 


1 Оп many old pieces of furniture, usually 
2 on those made of pine, the wood has been 
3 covered with a penetrating red paint which 
4 was made by mixing the pigment with skim 
5 milk or buttermilk. In the old days this paint 
6 was considered desirable because it thor- 
7 oughly covered all knots and imperfections 
8 and gave an effect somewhat like that of the 
9 richer woods of mahogany and cherry. Var- 
10 nish remover will not remove this paint. The 
11 surface must be kept moist with denatured 
12 alcohol and rubbed with sandpaper or steel 
13 wool. If the paint has penetrated deeply into 
14 soft wood, it will be almost impossible to 
15 remove all of the color. Some slight indica- 
16 tion of the original color need not be dis- 
17 curbing, as a collector of antiques would find 
18 this a sign of its age. 


Question: The coarsest grade of sandpaper that 
should be used on fine grained woods 
is: 


и 
. 00 
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a. 
b. 


1 
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1 After any dark spots have been removed 
2 and the surface has dried, the wood may be 
3 sanded or rubbed with steel wool until the 
4 surface is perfectly smooth to the touch. One 
5 must always sand with the grain of the wood, 
6 because scratches made by rubbing across the 
7 grain cannot be entirely removed. A medium 
8 to fine grade (14 to 5/0) of sandpaper is 
9 best; on fine-grained woods 00 is the coarsest 
10 sandpaper that should be used. To achieve a 
11 beautiful finish, it is necessary to rub the 
12 wood well with each grade of sandpaper be- 
18 fore one starts to rub with the next finer 
14 grade of paper. 


Question: The most satisfactory furniture finish 
for an amateur to attempt to produce 
is: 


a. one built up by rubbing down 
each coat of varnish. 

b. one built up from the inside 
out. 


1 Wood that has a natural beauty of grain 
2 and color should be finished to show these 
3 characteristics. No stain is necessary unless а 
4 richer color is desired, or unless within the 
5 piece of furniture several kinds of wood that 
6 were not planned for the purpose of effect 
7 have been used. 


a. 15 minutes. 
b. 5 to 10 minutes. 


1 The blond finish may be obtained by using 
2 a special bleach after the paint and varnish 
3 remover has been used. For this bleach, the 
4 following solution is made: 1 pound of oxalic 
5 acid crystals (dissolved in sufficient warm 
6 water to cover) and 1 pint of tartaric acid. 
7 This may be bottled until ready for use. 
8 Before using, it is diluted with three times 
9 as much boiling hot water. The bleach is 
10 applied while hot. Great caution must be 
1l taken in applying this solution, for it will 
12 not only bleach wood but will burn the 
13 hands and take the color out of clothing. 
14 The solution should be applied with a dish 
15 mop, and rubber gloves should be used. The 
16 bleach is left on the piece for fifteen minutes 
17 and then is rinsed off thoroughly with several 
18 washes of clear water followed by a final 
19 rinse of water and vinegar wiped over the 
20 entire surface. The piece should be permitted 
21 to dry for twenty-four hours in the open air. 
22 After this the directions for building a regu- 
23 lar finish should be followed, but no stain 
24 should be applied. 


Scanning Exercise Il 


Even with time out for recording your an- 


swers and line numbers, the first exercise 
should not have taken you more than two or, 
at the most, three minutes. If it took you 
longer than this, you have not yet mastered 
the technique of scanning. You can still prove 
to yourself that you are mastering it by im- 
proving your rate score on this exercise. 


Began Finished 1200 «Rute of 
minutes Words per minute 


8 The finishes suggested in this bulletin can 
9 be used most successfully by amateurs, and if 
10 well done give beautiful results. Each of these 
11 finishes is built up from the inside out in- 
12 stead of being put on the surface and rubbed 
13 down, as many professional finishers do. The 
14 slow-drying rubbing varnish that is used by 
15 professionals is very difficult for an amateur 
16 to use because it is necessary to have a dust- 
17 proof room and a fairly high even tempera- 
18 ture, as well as skill in applying the varnish 
19 and in the subsequent rubbing with pumice 
20 stone and oil. 
21 The standard desired for any finish is a 
22 soft satin sheen over the entire surface. This 
23 effect may be obtained by a finishing method 
24 that seems best for the type and condition 
25 of the wood, the materials available, and the 
26 length of time and the patience that the 1 In cold climates furnace heating adds 
27 owner wants to put into the finishing. 2 greatly to the family comfort, though many 

1"The Child from One to Six," United States De- 
partment of Labor, Children’s Bureau Publication, 
No. 30, 1937. 
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Question: Many winter colds are probably 
caused by having our living rooms: 


a. too hot and the air too dry. 
b. too cold and the air too moist. 


Question: In obtaining a blond finish, the 
bleach is rinsed off after: 


3 houses are kept comfortable at less expense 
4 with stoves. Either a steam or a hot-water 
5 system is cleaner than hot-air heating. A fire 
6 in an open fireplace is excellent as a ventila- 
7 tor. In any house where there are children, 
8 fireplaces must be carefully screened. Stoves, 
9 especially oil and gas stoves that may be 
10 overturned, should be used with great cau- 
11 tion where there are children. 

12 Ventilation is the bringing of outdoor air 
13 into the house. In winter the air in houses is 
14 often overheated and excessively dry. This 
15 hot, dry air may be one cause of many win- 
16 ter colds. Probably the most healthful and 
17 practical method is keeping a window open, 
18 even if only a little, and supplying enough 
19 heat so that the temperature of the room 
20 is kept between 68° and 70° F. A thermome- 
21 ter is the only accurate way to test the tem- 
22 perature. 

23 Any room that is being lived in should be 
24 thoroughly aired once or twice a day by 
25 opening doors and windows, even though 
26 some outdoor air makes its way in through 
27 cracks about the doors and windows and 
28 even through the walls. 


PLAY 1 


Question: The biggest contribution that play 
makes to the child's development is: 


a. finding out about everything. 
b. improvement of physical co- 
ordination. 


l Play is the child's way of learning, of ex- 

2 perimenting, of trying himself out, of finding 

3 out about everything in the world around 

4 him. It is full of pleasure for him, for it is 

5 full of new experiences and new combina- 

6 tions of past ones. Play is, at the same time, 

7 a serious thing to him and should be planned 

8 for seriously by his parents. 

9 Perhaps the most important lesson learned 
10 through play is that of coordination, or the 
11 working together of muscles and senses. 
12 When you watch a 6-year-old girl jumping 
13 rope to the sound of her own singing, or that 
14 of her playmates, you perhaps do not realize 
15 that the working together of eye, ear, and 
16 muscles in perfect rhythm is the result of the 
17 lessons learned through play during the pre- 
18 school years. Childhood is the right time to 


1 Ibid. 
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19 learn this type of skill; the child who has 
20 played with vigor and freedom attains it 
21 without conscious effort. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE HOME? 


Question: The habits and behavior of a child 
are most strongly influenced by: 


a. the life and conversation of his 
family. 

b. the teaching he receives from 
his parents. 


1 The child is dependent on his parents for 
2 the kind of body and the kind of mind he is 
3 born with. This is what is called heredity. 
4 The fact of heredity, however, does not mean 
5 that at birth he is fixed in all ways and for 
6 all time. Each child has in him capacities 
7 that may or may not develop, depending on 
8 the surroundings in which hc grows up. 
9 This makes it worth while for parents to 
10 struggle to give their children opportunities 
11 for the development of the best that is in 
:12 them. Nothing can change the child's 
13 heritage; how the young child will develop 
14 his particular gifts will depend upon the 
15 opportunity and training offered him in his 
16 home environment. 
17 It is really the older people who make the 
18 home. They choose its location and its fur- 
19 nishings, its books, newspapers, and music. 
20 One person may be always talking of radio 
21 and another of baseball, one may talk of 
22 things he has read in books or seen in his 
23 travels, another of clothes or of sickness or 
24 of crime. All these things make up the atmos- 
25 phere in which the children are developing 
26 and which will determine their habits of 
27 thought and behavior and mold their char- 
28 acters and their ideals. No amount of teach- 
29 ing will influence young children so much 
30 as the daily behavior and conversation of 
31 the older members of the family. 


FLORIDA HEALTH NOTES? 


Question: At what time in a child's life should 
his guardians begin to think about 
his mental health? 


a. During the first two or threc 
years of his life. 


2 Ethel B. Waring, Cornell Bulletin for Homemakers, 


No. 334, October, 1935. 


„З Florida State Board of Health, Florida Health 
Notes, Volume 44, No. 1, January, 1952. 
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b. At the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 


1 АП of us are subjected to increasing emo- 
2 tional strain today. Our world crisis and 
3 the steady pressures of civilized living make 
4 us more vulnerable to mental illness. As we 
5 have more men under arms and more fac- 
6 tory wheels turning, there will be conges- 
7 tion around encampments and defense areas 
8 bringing new problems connected with hous- 
9 ing, health, schooling, recreation, and 
10 migrant groups. We can expect increased 
11 emotional problems for our children be- 
12 cause of the disruption of family life and 
13 the heightened tensions resulting when 
14 mothers must go into industry, when fathers 
15 are called into the Armed Forces, when 
16 homes, schools and playgrounds are over- 
17 crowded and inadequate. Some people can 
18 take an enormous amount of mental shock 
19 and strain and come through battered but 
20 ready for more of the fight. Others appear 
21 to lack emotional stability and break under 
22 the strain. Where does prevention come into 
23 the picture? The answer to that lies in the 
24 first years of life. Babies begin forming pat- 
25 terns of behavior in the cradle, some of 
26 which will go through life with them, with 
27 modifications as the body and mind develops 
28 and matures. Where then would you start 
29 a preventive program? The answer is: as 
30 early as possible, even before the baby is 
31 born. For the attitude of the parents toward 
32 the newly arrived child will set the stage 
33 for a living experience—a happy and well- 
34 adjusted child or an unhappy and malad- 
35 justed one. That is the reason why prenatal 
36 clinics operated by Florida's 65 county health 
37 departments are coming more and more 
38 to stress the importance of the right attitude 
39 for parenthood. These clinics render serv- 
40 ices to approximately 17,000 prenatal pa- 
41 tients a year. There are about 45,000 more 
42 who receive care from their private phy- 
43 sicians. The principles of mental health are 
44 also emphasized in the well-baby confer- 
45 ences which are attended by many thousands 
46 of infants as well as those seen in the pri- 
47 vate physicians' offices. But mental health does 
48 not stop with such services, for assistance 
49 with the problems of poor mental health are 
50 frequently needed at the school age and 
51 adolescent level as well as during adult life. 
52 Psychologists, psychiatrists, teachers, pedi- 
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53 atricians, and child guidance workers can 
54 help parents provide the best available back- 
55 ground out of which children may mold 
56 themselves. In the final analysis, the love or 
57 rejection, the security or insecurity which the 
58 child finds in this background become in- 
59 gredients out of which the child himself 
60 builds his adult personality. 


Scanning Exercise III 


In the first two exercises on scanning you 
were asked to find only a word or a short 
phrase within the reading. To guide your 
search, a multiple choice answer was given. 
In this exercise, the questions preceding the 
paragraphs cannot be answered by a word or 
short phrase; you will really be looking for 
an idea in unfamiliar wording. Our directions 
for answering are slightly changed also. In- 
stead of giving both a multiple choice answer 
and a line number, you need only circle the 
line number in which the answer is found. 
A multiple choice answer is not given. To re- 
peat these directions: 

Step 1—Record the time when you begin to 
scan. 

Step 2—Read the question at the beginning 
of the paragraph. 

Step 3—Scan the paragraph for the answer to 
the question. 

Step 4—Circle the number of the line or lines 
in which you found your answer. 

Step 5—Stop timing and figure your rate of 
scanning. 


.Began Finished узуу _ Rate of 


minutes words per minute 


LIFE BEGINS? 


Question: What may be done to minimize frus- 
tration in a child when it is necessary 
to keep from him an object he wishes? 


1 That brings us to the second basic need 
2 in your child’s development. To face the 
3 harsh realities of this world he must acquire, 
4 among other things, the necessary degree of 
5 independence. There is nothing more 


1 Life Begins, State of New York, Department of 
Mental Hygiene, 1949. 
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6 pathetic than the man or woman who is un- 
7 able to make the slightest decision, who must 
8 depend on someone else to push and direct 
9 him through the maze of existence. If the 
10 protector on whom such a person depends 
11 is suddenly removed, the consequences can 
12 be disastrous. 

13 Independence is fostered in your youngster 
14 when you recognize and treat him as a per- 
15 son. As soon as he begins to reveal a mind 
16 of his own (and he will surprisingly early) 
17 let him choose, let him decide. In the be- 
18 ginning it may be a choice between a rattle 
19 and a woolly dog. After cradle days, there 
20 will be many opportunities for him to exer- 
21 cise initiative and follow his own ideas, sub- 
22 ject always, of course, to your careful guid- 
23 ance. 

24 In much the same way, baby should be 
25 encouraged to learn things for himself. He 
26 learns through his senses, you know, by 
27 touching, feeling, tasting. See that mother's 
28 "No, no, mustn't touch" doesn't thwart and 
29 stille this natural instinct to become ac- 
30 quainted with the world about him. Let 
31 him explore, let him handle. Keep out of 
32 his reach the valuable knicknacks that he 
33 might smash and the small objects that he 
34 might put in his mouth. When it is necessary 
35 to take something away from him, be sure 
36 to offer a substitute—a favorite toy prefer- 
37 ably, a woolly animal, a wagon, blocks —one 
38 of the many sturdy playthings that little 
39 children should have. Your constant scold- 
40 ing in this touching and handling stage will 
41 not only discourage learning, but it will 
42 build up frustrations in your child that may 
43 find such outlets as temper tantrums and 
44 other problem behavior. 


SCHOOL DAYS1 


Question: What must a child be sure of if he 
is to desire praise rather than blame? 


1 Опсе he has got over the first hurdle— 
2 the wrench of departing from the safety of 
3 home—Tommy's first reaction to his new 
4 stature may be an open revolt against these 
5 ties of loving supervision that have bound 
6 him so closely during all of his brief life. 
7 During the first few years of school there 


1School Days, State of New York, Department of 


Mental Hygiene, 1949. 
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8 may be many little acts of rebellion against 
9 authority in general, some directed at Mother 
10 or Daddy, some at Teacher. Frequently, par- 
11 ticularly in the classroom, these will take the 
12 form of testing people out—persisting in 
13 some forbidden action for the sole purpose 
14 of finding out just how much he can get 
15 away with. Usually, however, this defiance 
16 is merely a gesture. Parents and teachers need 
17 not be unduly upset at this thoroughly nor- 
18 mal type of behavior if their basic relation- 
19 ships with the child are satisfactory. A child 
20 would rather win praise than reproof from 
21 both parents and teachers, if he feels sure 
22 of their affection. 


Question: What may a child come to believe if 
he is constantly driven to greater 
achievement? 


1 Parents who want the very best for their 
2 children sometimes demand the very best 
3 from them, or at least their particular idea 
4 of what constitutes the best. They have a 
5 preconceived idea of the angel-faced, soft- 
6 voiced, dainty little miss they think Susie 
7 ought to be. And if she happens to be a 
8 husky, vigorous youngster given to climbing 
9 trees and shouting, they push, criticize and 
10 nag poor little Susie until she becomes con- 
11 vinced that she is not acceptable to them 
12 as herself. A child cannot be forced into a 
13 mold. Even if sister Carrie's Ellen is a per- 
14 fect little lady, their Susie is made of sturdier 
15 stuff and it’s up to them to accept her and 
16 love her for what she is. 

17 This same principle holds true in your 
18 child's school work. If you expect Tommy 
19 to do as well in arithmetic as Jimmy Jones 
20 next door, you may be setting a standard 
21 that is too high for him. The teacher must 
22 bear this in mind too. Even Jimmy may not 
23 be quite as good at arithmetic as his older 
24 brother. If he is expected to measure up, 
25 the fact that he constantly falls short can 
26 undermine his confidence and bring about 
27 a feeling of inadequacy. 


Question: What sometimes happens when a 


child is put under too much pressure 
to achieve? 


1 You don't want your child to grow up 
2 handicapped by feelings of inferiority. He 
5 must experience the satisfaction of accom- 
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4 plishment. Give him due praise for perform- 
5 ing to the best of his ability. Show him how 
6 to find a practical use for what he has learned 
7 and help him to find some activity in which 
8 he can distinguish himself. Teachers have 
9 plenty of opportunity to explore a child's 
10 capacities and aptitudes. The good teacher 
11 manages to find something at which each 
12 child can excel, if only momentarily. If neces- 
13 sary, she creates a situation in which the 
14 timid child who feels inferior can bask in 
15 the warmth of the spotlight. She is particu- 
16 larly concerned about the child who with- 
17 draws into a world of daydreams to escape 
18 the difficulties of the real world about him. 
19 The early school years, especially while 
20 they're learning to read, are years of pres- 
21 sure for these little folks— pressure at school 
22 and at home. So much is expected of them. 
23 There are so many new things to learn and 
24 old things to remember. Sometimes some- 
25 thing has to slip and it may be something 
26 the child learned a long time ago, but now 
27 forgets, merely because he is under such ten- 
28 sion. If you are horrified to discover some 
29 day that Tommy at seven or eight is wetting 
30 the bed like a baby, it would be well for 
31 you to find out just what is worrying him. 
32 Even grownups sometimes revert to childish 
33 behavior under strain. 


Question: What sort of group will the boy or 
girl approaching his teens probably 
wish to join? 

1 From the beginning of his school life 
2 Tommy will be seeking out friends. At first 
8 it will be a single friend that he wants— 
4 a pal. There will be a succession of them, 
5 probably all different, but all like Tommy 
6 for himself and give him the necessary feel- 
7 ing of being loved and wanted. This affec- 
8 tion he receives from his friends differs from 
9 any other that he knows in that it is not 

10 tied up with demands or criticism or reserva- 

11 tions. It is given freely and unconditionally 

12 to him as he is. 

13 As he gets older this seeking after friends 


14 will develop into the gang spirit. Youngsters 
15 approaching adolescence will want to belong 
16 to a group (of their own sex at this age), 
17 preferably a large impressive group. This 
18 is the time when parents and teachers must 
19 exercise all the influence they have in guid- 
20 ing boys and girls toward “good gangs.” 
21 They are usually eager to join boys’ clubs, 
22 4-H clubs, Cub Scouts, Campfire Girls, and 
23 church groups. Through such organizations 
24 they are channelled into wholesome construc- 
25 tive activity. 

26 Their activities and the companions they 
27 choose when they are 10 or 12 will have a 
28 lasting effect on their personalities. Boys 
29 and girls on the threshold of their teens are 
30 developing attitudes that they will carry 
$1 into adult life. 

32 The ability to get along with the gang, 
33 to fit in satisfactorily as a member of a group 
34 is a culmination of something the youngster 
35 has been learning ever since he first started 
36 to school. In his very first classroom he be- 
37 came a member of a group—not an intimate 
38 family circle where his place was unique 
39 and concessions were made to him as a 
40 matter of course—but a group in which he 
41 had to hold his own, meeting the other mem- 
42 bers on equal terms. Through practice, some- 
43 times through painful trial and error, he has 
44 learned the rules of group living. 

45 Parents and teachers alike should be on 
46 the alert for failures im this important life 
47 lesson. Rejection by the group is not only 
48 a symptom of poor adjustment but it may 
49 have serious consequences in its effect on the 
50 individual child. The teacher particularly is 
51 in a position to assist the boy or girl who is 
52 too shy, or the one who is too aggressive, or 
53 the one who has not learned to compromise. 
54 It is usually a simple matter in the begin- 
55 ning. When the maladjustment continues for 
56 a long time, however, it is likely to leave 
57 some scars. Many a bitter man, or woman, 
58 could have been spared much unhappiness 
59 if he had learned early in life how to make 
60 himself acceptable to others. 


SECTION Il 


Tools for Vocabulary Growth 


CHAPTER IX 


Finding and Retaining Meanings from Context 


Can you learn better methods of finding meanings from context 
than “feel” or an unconscious guess? 


FINDING MEANINGS FROM 
CONTEXT 


The average adult reader has one favorite 
technique for determining the meanings of 
unknown words—the guess. This technique is 
formally known as finding meanings from 
context. It may be sheer guesswork in which 
the reader tries to sense the meaning implied 
by the rest of the sentence or paragraph. Or, 
the meaning may actually be given in a phrase 
or clause following the word so that no real 
analysis is necessary. The reader may use any 
of several other aids, such as working out the 
meaning from his own experience, or using 
the footnotes or glossary of the text. However, 
no matter what technique the average college 
student uses to get the meaning of an un- 
known word, he is not likely to be very effec- 
tive or systematic. His use of the context is 
apt to be a fumbling, hit-or-miss process that 
fails more than half of the time. Because he 
has had no instruction in varied means of 
using the context, he is unable to derive mean- 
ings from context even when they are clearly 
given. The average student is forced to use 


more time-consuming methods of deriving 
meanings, such as using affixes and roots, the 
dictionary, or the textbook glossary. 

This lack of skill in flexible and efficient use 
of the context is shown in the norms of the 
Durost-Center Word Mastery Test published 
by the World Book Company. This test con- 
trasts the success of high school and college 
students in word knowledge with and with- 
out the context. The standards for this test 
show that the average high school graduate 
can use the context to derive meanings in only 
about 50 to 60 per cent of the words unknown 
to him. Even when the sentence is carefully 
constructed to show the meaning of a difficult 
word, as in this test, the average student can 
derive meanings only about half the time. Un- 
fortunately, many writers do not bother to 
clarify the meanings of the technical terms in 
the context. Therefore, the student's chances 
for using the context to derive meanings are 
limited to less than half the time in ordinary 
reading material. The test further shows that 
there is no appreciable growth in this skill 
during the high school years. 
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Because of this demonstrated lack of facility 
in deriving meanings from context, we think 
it essential to offer the student some sugges- 
tions and practice in this technique. We will 
illustrate various ways of deriving meanings 
from context so that the reader may try his 
skill and perhaps learn some new techniques. 


Meanings by Inference 


The most common way of finding a mean- 
ing from the context is by inference, or trying 
to reason out the meaning from the sense of 
the sentence. Most adult readers do this so 
unconsciously that often they are not even 
aware of the process. In fact, unless the word 
is difficult enough to make the reader pause 
and notice it, he is apt to read past the new 
word, sensing its meaning as he goes, without 
being aware that he has actually learned the 
meaning from reading the material. 

Here are two words you may not know. 
Try to choose the correct definition. Then 
read the sentences to see how easily, and per- 
haps unconsciously, you discover their true 
meanings. 


1. gauntlet means 
a. a heavy glove with a deep flaring cuff 


b. the upper edge of a tower or battle- 
ment 
с. а tropical American lizard 
d. a long, high steep face of rock 
2. contiguous means 
a. liable or likely to occur 
b. occurring in uninterrupted succession 
c. self-restraining; exercising self-control 
d. touching or being in contact 
l. On his right hand, the gentleman wore a 
gauntlet of heavy leather with an embroi- 
dered cuff. 
2. The pillars were almost immediately con- 
tiguous, with scarcely space enough between 
for a hand to enter, much less a human. 


These sentences actually tell you what the 
meanings of gauntlet and contiguous are. The 
first sentence describes a gauntlet and tells 
where it was worn. The second explains how 
close the pillars were and, in doing so, ex- 
plains the meaning of contiguous. The 
meanings of the new words are explained 
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so obviously that you may not even have been 
aware of the explanation if you were reading 
rapidly. 


Meanings by Direct Explanation 


Some authors are aware that they have used 
a word that the reader may not know. They 
may explain or illustrate the meaning to aid 
the reader, Try to identify the correct defini- 
tion first, and then see how clearly the author 
gives the exact meaning. 


3. scarab means 
a. an isolated or protruding rock 
b. the shoulder-blade; the bone of the pec- 
toral arch 
с. an Egyptian symbol or design 
d. a large black or nearly black beetle 
4. patrician means 
à. related through fatherhood 
b. aged or ancient but highly respected 
с. one of the order of the nobility 
founded by the Emperor Constantine 
d. an inheritance from one's father 
3. His ring contained a curiously carved stone 
resembling, of all things, a scarab or beetle. 
4. In Roman times, a member of the nobility 
was called a patrician. 


When the author gives such obvious expla- 
nation, meanings of unknown words are easily 
learned from the context. But many authors 
do not write in this fashion, and we must then 
have other techniques for finding meanings 
from the context. 


Meanings from Structural Clues 


Many times the meaning of a difficult word 
is given in a phrase or clause following the 
word closely. Or by comparing or contrasting 
the unknown word with a simpler one, the 
author shows its meaning. Try your knowl- 
edge of these words first, and then read to see 
how the structure of the sentence helps you. 


5. tiara means 
а. an ornamented band, as on a wall 
b. a large pendant adorned with precious 
stones 


с. a band of gold, jewels or flowers worn 
around the head 
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d. а long-handled weapon used in the 
15th and 16th centuries 

6. trapezoid means 

a. a four-sided figure with parallel oppos- 
ing sides 

b. a pyramidal or roughly triangular fig- 
ure 

с. a three-dimensional figure with ях 
square sides 

d. a plane figure with two of its four sides 
parallel 

7. patronage means 

a. a special guardian or protector 

b. the control of nomination to political 
office 

с. to treat with condescension 

d. the owning of tracts of land 

8. affray means 

a. a great outcry or shouting of a group 

b. a hypocritical, sneering attitude 

c. conflict between small forces of oppos- 
ing armies 

d. a noisy fight or quarrel in public 

5. On her head she wore a tiara, a circlet of 
gold and precious stones, which comple- 
mented her beautiful hair. 

6. To illustrate his point, the teacher drew a 
trapezoid on the board, a four-sided figure 
with two parallel sides. 

7. Patronage, with its awarding of jobs to minor 
politicians, is the enemy of an effective civil 
service system where jobs are secured only by 
merit. 

8. The argument became more than just a sim- 
ple disagreement but progressed rapidly into 
a distasteful affray. 


The first two sentences illustrate the mean- 
ing of the unknown word by a phrase or 
clause describing it. The last two sentences 
explain the meaning by comparing the diffi- 
cult word with other more common words or 
ideas, 


Meanings from Figures of Speech 


Figures of speech are often clues to the 
meaning of difficult words. They may clarify 
the meaning by a comparison to a common 
object or animal, as in “angry as a bear,” or 
“dead as a doornail.” This figure of speech 
is known as a simile and always includes the 
word like or as. A metaphor may serve to show 


meaning by using a colorful word that has 
common ideas associated with it. These com- 
mon ideas are supposed to show the charac- 
teristics or action of the more difficult word. 
For example, "The train snaked its way across 
the plains" implies that the movements of the 
train were like those of a snake. For the alert 
reader, these various figures of speech may 
contribute to his understanding of unknown 
words. 

Try your knowledge with these four words. 
Then read the sentences to determine whether 
the figures of speech in the context enable you 
to derive accurate meanings. 


9. demeanor means 
a. threatening, frightening 
b. outward bearing, appearance, or be- 
havior 
C. disparaging or disgracing 
d. mark the bounds of, to delimit 
10. specious means 
a. money or currency 
b. unusual or different 
c. deceptively plausible, apparently cor- 
rect 
d. wide open or widely spaced 
ll. sinuously means 
a. bending in a serpentine or wavy form 
b. vigorously, with great effort 
c. dishonest or corrupt 
d. easy, with little trouble or responsi- 
bility 

12. Cyclopean means 

a. regularly recurring 

b. of great range, extent or amount 

c. apparatus for imparting high speeds to 

atoms 
d. gigantic, huge 
9. As his anger mounted, his demeanor changed 

until, like an angry lion, he appeared ready 
to pounce on the visitor. 

10. His argument was as specious as the words 
of the snake who beguiled Adam and Eve in 
the Garden of Paradise. 

11. The trail snaked its way through the hills, 
winding sinuously from one pass to another. 

12. Such a Cyclopean doorway could only have 
been built for the admission of a carriage and 
team of horses. 


The reader must think a bit more in using 
figures of speech to derive word meanings 
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than he has to when these meanings are given 
by direct explanation or structural clues. In 
the Garden of Paradise example, the reader 
has to be familiar with the story of Adam and 
Eve and the deceitfulness we think of as a trait 
of snakes. Or, to derive the meaning of sinu- 
ously, he has to be familiar with the actions of 
a snake in moving from place to place. Thus, 
figures of speech make demands on the 
reader’s experience and knowledge to some 
degree. But they occur frequently in literary 
reading materials such as essays and poetry, 
and the reader must learn to comprehend 
them. 


Meanings from Tone or Mood 


Most literary writings exhibit a tone or 
mood. They may be happy and gay, sad or 
tragic, thrilling or frightening, or perhaps sev- 
eral of these. In fact, one of the primary pur- 
poses of the literary writer is to create an 
emotion or mood in his reader. If we are aware 
of these facts, we can often use the mood the 
author is expressing to help us understand 
some of the words he uses. 

Here are several words you may not know. 
Try to find the correct definition of each. 
Then read the sentences below, trying to feel 
the tone or mood the author intends. Use this 
feeling to help you derive the exact meanings 
of the unknown words. 


18. idiosyncrasy means 
а. a stupid or ignorant act 
b. a speech by one person, a monologue 
с. a personal peculiarity 
d. the science of ideas 
14. plaudit means 
a. pleasant encouragement 
b. enthusiastic expression of approval or 
praise 
c. violent, bitter anger 
d. likely or reasonable 
15. irascible means 
a. angry 
b. shining, glittering 
с. sarcastic, ridiculing 
d. to throw rays of light, to illumine 


13. It was an idiosyncrasy of Mr. Rockefeller, the 
world's richest man, to give new dimes as tips. 
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14. The actor was thrilled to stand in the wings 
and hear the plaudits of the crowd at the 
end of his act. 

15. As his irritation mounted, his voice became 
irascible and harsh. 


Did you sense the gentle humor in the first 
sentence as the author pokes fun at the 
thought of the world's richest man giving such 
small tips? The mood in the second sentence 
was set by the word “thrilled” implying more 
than casual applause on the part of the audi- 
ence. Similarly, the tone was indicated in the 
last sentence by "irritation," implying mount- 
ing anger in the person described. 

"These five clues to contextual meanings that 
we have illustrated are, of course, not the only 
possible ways of discovering meanings of un- 
known words. Not all authors are so thought- 
ful as to help the reader by direct explanation, 
by figures of speech, or by structural clues to 
difficult words. The reader must have other 
skills as well to use when contextual clues are 
obscure. He should be alert to discover mean- 
ings in context and use them as frequently 
as he can. But when these fail, he may turn to 
such aids as his knowledge of roots and affixes 
or the use of the dictionary. These other meth- 
ods will be discussed in detail in later chapters 
and the studeat will be helped to evaluate his 
skill in them. Meanwhile we strongly urge the 
student to sharpen his skill in using the con- 
text to derive the meanings of difficult words 
by deliberate and frequent use of this ap- 
proach. With some attention to this contex- 
tual skill, the student may well find that his 
batting average in learning new words will 
increase and his dependence upon more time- 
consuming methods such as the dictionary will 
decrease. 

If you need further practice in contextual 
analysis, here are ten more sentences to try. 
If you can use the context effectively, you 


ought to be able to do seven or eight of these 
successfully, 


16. Actual control lay with the nobles and mem- 
bers of the king's household, so that if the 
assembly became recalcitrant, the king or cer- 
tain nobles could issue decrees which vetoed 
the will of the assembly and punished the 
aberrant members. 
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recalcitrant means: a. rebellious 


b. lazy 
c. fearful 
d. dishonest 


17. Aberrant, in the above sentence, means: 
a. deviating 


b. stupid 
c. wicked 
d. angry 


18. The evidence would be accepted as conclusive 
for any other historical event and has been 
impugned or cast aside in this instance with- 
out reference to established principles of 
historical criticism. 

impugned means: a. discussed 

b. accepted 

с. opposed 

d. examined 

19. His style of speaking is oracular; he an- 
nounces but does not reveal the process by 
which he reaches his conclusions. 

oracular means: a. dogmatic 
b. wordy 
c. witty 
d. argumentative 
20. Nature is always consistent, although she ap- 
pears to contravene her own laws. 
contravene means: a. uphold 
b. deny 
c. originate 
d. accept 

21. One look at the face of heaven lays all 
petulance at rest and soothes us. 

petulance means: a. happiness 
b. fretfulness 
c. ambition 
d. caution 

22. At one time it was customary to think of a 
range of jagged mountains as the jumbled 
wreckage of a vast and instantaneous cata- 
cylsm vaguely understood. 

cataclysm means: a. growth 
b. creation 
c. resurrection 
d. upheaval 

23. During her formative years her entire capacity 
for learning was so stultified that only with 
great effort could she later learn to speak. 

stultified means: а. repressed 


b. expanded 
c. developed 
d. marked 


24. The aggregate circulation of periodicals of 
all classes and of varied time of issue totaled 


nearly 240 million in 1939. 
aggregate means: a. partial 
b. national 
c. restricted 
d. entire 
25. Music, drama, novels, pictures, sculpture, and 
architecture inculcate into the rising genera- 
tion the values, ideals, and hopes of the peo- 
ple who produced them. 


inculcate means: a. enter 
b. initiate 
c. implant 
d. force 


These illustrations give the reader an op- 
portunity to try various methods of arriving 
at word meanings by the use of the context. 
As we have said before, this is probably the 
most commonplace method for the adult 
reader to learn new words. If several methods 
such as we have described are used, deriving 
meanings from context can be easily accom- 
plished. 

In the final analysis, context use is only a 
temporary help. It may serve to indicate mean- 
ings for the moment, but it does not aid 
vocabulary growth. If the student does noth- 
ing more than use the context each time he 
meets an unknown word, he is not likely to 
learn this word. There must be some other 
steps to insure remembering new words or 
the student's vocabulary will not grow. If the 
student does not learn and remember each 
new word he meets, he must continually go 
through the process of using the context, or 
his dictionary, or some such steps, every time 
he meets the word. This is obviously a waste- 
ful use of time. We therefore suggest that the 
student adopt some method for permanent 
learning, such as the use of a vocabulary card 
file described below. 


VOCABULARY CARD FILE 


None of us can know all of the words in 
an unabridged dictionary, but there are tech- 
niques and tools which will help us to add 
many new words to our vocabulary. One of 
these systems which rates high among college 
students and has also aided vocabulary growth 
significantly is the 3-by-5 card system. 
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Original sentence: Hitler's attempt to be 
omnipotent ended in failure. 


The card after you have first jotted down the word. 


om-nip’ o-tent 


Original sentence: Hitler's attempt to be 
omnipotent ended in failure. 


Dictionary definition: all powerful, almighty 


omni-: all 


“potent: powerful 


The card after you have completed 
filling in the necessary information 


In this system, you need a pack of 3-by-5 
inch plain cards and a box (you can easily 
make one) in which to file them. Using a card 
for each class you have (4, 5, or 6), place a 
tab at the top of each, with the name of one 
of your classes, such as English, College AI- 
gebra, etc. These cards will now become index 
dividers to the rest. 


Carry a dozen or so of the blank cards in 
your pocket or purse every day. When you 
hear a word in a lecture or find a word in your 
text which you do not know, take one of these 
cards and jot down the word at the top. Un- 
der the word, write the sentence or phrase in 


which it appeared. Do this for every class 
and textbook. 
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You may first try to discover the meaning 
of the word from the rest of the sentence or 
paragraph where it appeared; perhaps the 
word has some element in common with some 
other word that you know. If you are not sure 
of the meaning, look in the glossary of your 
book or in the dictionary when you come 
to a natural break in the reading. If, of course, 
you need to know the meaning of the word 
to understand the rest of the reading, look it 
up immediately. 

Under the sentence or phrase in which the 
word appeared, write the dictionary defini- 
tion. If the word is difficult to pronounce, use 
the dictionarv markings if they will help you. 
Copy the word with its markings and accent 
next to the word at the top. Under the defini- 
tion write any parts of the word which are 
common to other words and give the mean- 
ings. For example, in your reading you might 
see the word omnipotent. You will find in 
the dictionary that this word has two main 
parts, both from Latin: omni- meaning “all,” 
and -potent, meaning “powerful.” The total 
meaning, then, is “all powerful.” If you will 
remember these parts, they will be a key to 
meanings of many other words, such as omni- 
present or impotent, that contain the same 
parts. On the back of the 3-by-5 card you will 
make up a sentence of your own in which you 
use the new word correctly. 

For a few days, keep these cards with you 
and when you are riding the bus or standing 
in the lunch line, take them from your pocket 
or purse and review them. First, read your 
own sentence on the back of the card. If you 
have forgotten the meaning of the word, look 
for any of the larger elements of the word 
(affixes or roots) that you may have given on 
the front of the card. As the last resort, look 
at the dictionary definition. After you feel that 
these words have become a part of your 
vocabulary, file them alphabetically under the 
specific course heading in which you heard 
or read the word. During the review for mid- 
term or final exams, these vocabulary cards 
will be an invaluable aid in checking the tech- 
nical vocabulary of each course. They are also 
most convenient in writing term papers and 
essays. 


Try to set up some card system in which to 
keep new words from your readings and lec- 
tures. If you have a better idea than the one 
discussed, talk it over with your instructor. 
If not, use our suggested pattern. If you will 
remember to be on the lookout for new words, 
you will find that many are used every day 
in your reading and class lectures. If you do 
not get in the habit of looking for them and 
realizing that you do not know them, the 
chances are that they will escape you and 
will come as a complete surprise on the mid- 
term or final exam. Remember: listen for 
strange new words, and you will gather plenty 
of them. 


References on Use of the Context 


For those students who wish to learn more 
about use of the context, the following refer- 
ences offer further explanation and some prac- 
tice materials. 


Center, Stella, The Art of Book Reading. New 
York: Scribner, 1952. Chapter V. 

Emery, Clark, Lievsay, John L. and Thoma, Henry 
F., Practice in Reading and Writing. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1942. Part A of the exer- 
cise following each short reading selection 
contains several questions on deriving mean- 
ings from context. 

Gainsburg, Jos. С. and Spector, Samuel I., Better 
Reading. New York: Globe, 1943. Chapter 
ш. 

Lewis, Norman, How to Read Better and Faster. 
New York: Crowell, 1951. Pp. 281-289. 

Mallery, Richard D., Workbook for English 
Vocabulary Building. New York: Macmillan, 
1948. Part One. 

Miller, Ward $. Word Wealth. New York: Holt, 
1948. Most of the words studied are presented 
in context, affording an opportunity for prac- 
tice with this approach to word meanings. 

Nurnberg, Maxwell and Rhodes, W. T., How to 
Build a Better Vocabulary. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1949. Chapter Two. 

Smith, S. Stephenson, The Command of Words. 
New York: Crowell, 1949. Chapter II. 

Wilking, S. Vincent and Webster, Robert G., A 
College Developmental Reading Manual. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1943. Many of the 
reading selections are followed by exercises 
on deriving meanings from contextual clues. 


CHAPTER X 


Affixes and Roots 


Can you use the analysis of word parts such as affixes and roots effec- 
tively? How could you increase your skill in this essential type of 


word attack? 


Part 1 


FINDING MEANINGS FROM 
AFFIXES AND ROOTS 


Quite some time ago, perhaps as early as the 
fourth grade in school, you were introduced 
to the science of etymology. You learned that 
many English words are formed from a base 
word plus another word part or two. These 
other parts are called prefixes when added at 
the beginning and suffixes when they appear 
at the end of the word. Since both prefixes 
and suffixes are really attached to a base, they 
may be called affixes. Base words are some- 
times known as roots or stems. So much for re- 
freshing your memory for these terms, But 
what about your ability to use these facts 
when reading? Can you deduce the meanings 
of new words by recognizing their roots or 
affixes? Can you do this often enough for it 
to be a real help to you in reading difficult ma- 
terial? Or, don't you know enough of the word 
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parts to be able to do this type of word analy- 
sis very often? 

In the preceding chapter, we suggested that 
the first step in trying to derive the meaning 
of an unknown word is to make use of the con- 
text in various ways. In this section, we hope 
to introduce you to the second step in deriv- 
ing meanings of unknown words—the use of 
affixes and roots. 

Use of the context is probably the most 
common method of finding meanings used by 
readers of all ages. This is not due to the fact 
that it is the best method or the only method 
for finding meanings. It is used so often be- 
cause many people know little or nothing 
about affixes and roots, or any other good tech- 
nique for unlocking word meanings. Those 
students who do learn to use affixes and roots 
skillfully are more fluent and successful read- 
ers than those lacking this type of approach. 
Knowing a number of affixes and roots, and 
using this knowledge when reading, results 
in quicker and better understanding of tech- 
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nical terms and difficult words and, hence, in 
better comprehension of the reading material. 
Use of affixes and roots also strongly promotes 
vocabulary growth, since literally thousands of 
English words can be quickly recognized and 
understood if the student knows only a rela- 
tively few base word parts. 

Let us see how this type of approach to 
word meanings works. Read this paragraph 
which might have been drawn from a text- 
book on art. Try to answer the questions fol- 
lowing it. 


The artist was famous for his beautifully 
colored aquarelles of both land and water scenes. 
In fact, he was acquiring an international reputa- 
tion as an aquarellist. In each showing of his paint- 
ings, there were several outstanding for their strik- 
ing combinations of aquamarine, chartreuse and 
other aqueous tints. Among the more famous of 
his works were “The London Aquarium” and sev- 
eral other aquatic subjects. 


Did you have any difficulty understanding 
the italicized words? In all probability some 
of them were new to you. But, did you notice 
that all of them had the same base or root, 
aqua? If you knew this root, the meanings 
of the words would have been discovered 
much more quickly than by use of the context 
alone. For example, how about aquarelle and 
aquarellist? Were you able to gain their mean- 
ings only from the context? Of course, you 
could have surmised that an aquarelle was 
something an artist did, But what? Was it a 
drawing or painting by pen, pencil, crayon, 
chalk, or brush? Was an aquarelle a piece of 
pottery, sculpture, or carving? Only a knowl- 
edge of the base word, aqua, would have re- 
vealed the exact meaning of aquarelle imme- 
diately and made the rest of the paragraph 
meaningful. 

Try this technique on these new words. In 
case you don’t know it, the root aqua means 
water. Match the words at the left with their 
correct definition. Write the letter of the defini- 
tion after each word at the left. 


1. aquarelle a. a color, green- 


blue or blue 
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2. aquarellist b. a place where 
aquatic plants 
and animals 
are kept 
of or pertain- 
ing to water 
a drawing in 
water color 
made with or 
containing wa- 
ter; like wa- 
ter 
one who draws 
or paint aqua- 
relles 


3. aquamarine с. 
4. aqueous d. 


5. aquarium е. 


6. aquatic Е. 


Try using your knowledge of affixes and 
roots in this paragraph. You will find that 
there are three prefixes repeated several times 
throughout the selection. If you know the 
meanings of these three prefixes, or can fig- 
ure them out, the technical terms in which 
they are used will become more meaningful. 


A painting done in variations of one color 
may be called homochromatic. Another done in 
several colors would be heterochromatic. A design 
of many colors would be polychromatic. A class 
composed of children of one level of ability would 
be an example of homogeneous grouping. A sec- 
ond class of mixed abilities might be considered 
heterogeneous grouping. A similar contrast in these 
parts is present in the terms heteronym and 
homonym used to describe words and their sounds. 
These parts are also present in the mechanical 
terms homocentric, heterocentric, and polycentric. 


Name the three word parts you recognized 
and give their meanings. 


1. 2. 
3. 4. 
5. 6. 


Check yourself with the Key and, if you 
were correct, use this knowledge to match the 
words at the left below with their correct defi- 
nitions. Write the letter of the definition after 
each word at the left. 


1. homochromatic a. of, or pertain- 
ing to many 
colors 

2. heterochromatic b. having differ- 
ent centers 
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3. homocentric c. of, or pertain- 
ing to one 
color 
d. having the 
same center 
words with the 
same sound 
words differing 
in sound 
of, or pertain- 
ing to several 
colors 
having several 
centers 
composed of 
objects of dif- 
ferent kinds 
composed of 
objects of one 
kind 


4. polychromatic 
5. homogeneous e. 
6. heterogeneous f. 


7. polycentric 


8. heterocentric h. 


9. heteronym 


10. homonym 


Were you able to deduce the meanings of 
these technical terms from the prefixes? Know- 
ing only the prefix was distinctly helpful in 
matching a definition for homogeneous and 
heterogeneous, wasn't it? Without knowing 
the prefix, it would have been very difficult to 
determine a meaning for homocentric or poly- 
centric, since the context gave no clues to their 
meaning. 

Perhaps we have succeeded in demonstrat- 
ing some of the values of the knowledge of 
affixes and roots in deriving word meaning. If 
so, we would like to offer a working list of 
such word parts. This list represents the joint 
opinion of a number of leading authorities. 
According to these specialists, these word parts 
will help you to understand at least several 
thousand common words and more than 20,- 
000 difficult or technical words. Immediately 
after the list, we will offer some suggestions 
as to its use. 


List of Affixes and Roots 
Latin Words 


A. Roots 
l. aqua—water 
aquatic 
2. audio—to hear 
audience 
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bene—well 
benediction 

cor, cordis—heart 
cordial 

corpus, corporis—body 
corporal 

credo—to believe 
credit 

deus—God 
deity 

dominus—lord 
dominate 

ego—I, myself 
egotist 

facio, factus—to do or act 
fact 

frater—brother 
fraternal 

jungo, junctum—join 
junction 

locus—place 
locate 

mitto—send 
remit 

mors, mortis—death 
mortal 

omnis—all, entire 
omnipotent 

pater—father 
paternal 

pes, pedis—foot 
centipede 

pono, positum—to place 
position 

potior—to be able or strong 
potential 

scribo, scriptum—to write 
script 

solus—alone 
solo 

utilis—useful 
utility 

verto, versum—to turn 
invert 

via—way 
viaduct 

video, visum—to see 
visible 
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B. Prefixes 

27. a, ab—away from 
absent 

28. ad—toward 
advance 

29. ante—before 
antecedent 

30. circum—around 
circumscribe 

31. com, con, co, col—together with 
companion 

32. contra, contro—against 
contradict 

33. de—down from 
descend 

34. dis, di—apart 
disgust 

35. e, ex—out of 
expel 


36. in—into, not 
insert, insecure 
37. inter—between 


interrupt 

38. intra, intro—inside 
intramural 

39. per—through, thoroughly 
permit 

40. post—after 
postscript 

4l. pre—before 
prewar 

42. pro—in front of 
proceed 

43. re—again 
revolve 

44. sub—under 
subscribe 

45. super—above 
superfluous 

46. trans—across 
transgress 

C. Suffixes 

Adjective 


47. -al, -ic—relating to, like 
hypocritical, Homeric 

48. -able, -ible—that may be 
curable, comprehensible 


Noun 
49. -ance 
perseverance 
50. -ion—state, condition, quality 
condemnation 
51. -ty 
certainty 
Greek Words 
A. Roots 
1. aer—air 
airplane, aerial 
2. autos—one's self 
automatic 
3. bios—life 
biography 
4. geo—earth 
geology 
5. grapho—to write 
phonograph 
6. heteros—other 
heterodox 
7. homos—alike 
homogeneous 
8. logos—speech, science 
prologue 
9. micro—small 
microscope 
10. philos—friend, lover 
philosopher 
11. phobos—fear 
phobia 
12. phone—sound 
telephone 
13. poly—much, many 
polygamy 
14. pseudos—false 
pseudonym 
15. psyche—soul, mind 
psychology 
16. sophos—wise 
philosopher 
17. tele—far off 
telegraph 
B. Prefixes 
18. amphi—around, on both sides, both 


amphitheater 
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19. anti—against 
antiwar 

20. dia—through, apart 
diameter 

21. epi—upon 
epitaph 

22. peri—around 
periscope 

23. syn—together 
synchronize 


How to Use the List 


Your first question is probably how much 
you really need to study this list. You may 
believe that you do not need any extensive 
study of these word parts, since you know 
them and use them quite readily. Just to 
check your opinion of your own skill in rec- 
ognizing and using affixes and roots, give your- 
self the following brief test. 


Test on Roots and Affixes: In each of the 
underlined words, the exact meaning depends 
largely upon the prefix in the word. Decide 
whether the word is used correctly in the 
sentence and whether, therefore, the sentence 
is True or False. Mark with “T” or “F.” 


He hoped to rejuvenate himself by 
exercise and regain his youth. 
After the play, an actor came forth 
on the stage to deliver a prologue. 
—— 3. A circumflex is a bent or curved 
line placed over a vowel. 

Words introducing opposing ideas 
may prove disjunctive to the cen- 
tral thought of the sentence. 

The translucent rays of the sun 
showed through the dark glass. 
Diseases such as measles and small- 
pox are known by an exanthema 
which appears on the skin. 

In a minstrel show, the man who 
stands in the middle of the line is 
called the interlocutor. 

The gas perfused the air like a 
dense cloud. 

In the presence of а fever, hot 
drinks or stimulants are contra- 
indicated. 
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——— 10. When poured into the same con- 
tainer, most liquids will immix. 


Choose the correct word to use in the space 
in each sentence. The affixes will help you 
to pick the word with the exact meaning that 
is needed. 


1l. To induce a person to follow your re- 


ligion or belief is to _______ him. 
1. revert, 2. invert, 
3. introvert, 4. convert 


12. A person whose attention is turned upon 
himself rather than others is called an 


1. extravert, 2. introvert, 
3. invert, 4. divert 
13. .____m_ of a muscle may lead to loss 
of its function. 
1. useful, 2. utilization, 
3. usage, 4. disuse 


14. He tried to a word in the 
middle of the conversation. 
l. appose, 2. oppose, 
3. interpose, 4. compose 
15. The act of writing the name of one con- 
demned to death where all could see is 


l. subscription, 2. proscription, 
3. inscription, 4. postscription 


Read the paragraph and answer the ques- 
tions based on it. 


This particular group of stems is used widely 
in the social sciences. Most of us are familiar with 
the terms philosophy and psychology but few know 
the literal meaning of these words. If we know 
these roots, words such as Anglophile, bibliophile 
and philharmonic are easily understandable. Sim- 
ilarly, words used by psychologists to describe vari- 
ous fears as astrophobia, claustrophobia, and 
agoraphobia are comprehensible, Nor are we puz- 
zled by terms referring to the amount of wisdom 
shown by an individual, as in sophomoric or 
sophisticated, if we know the root word. 


What three word parts appear several 
times in the italicized words? What is the 
meaning of each? 
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We have found that the average college 
student answers approximately 14 or 15 of 
these questions correctly. Scores below 12 defi- 
nitely indicate a need for further study of 
affixes and roots if the student is to use them 
effectively in his reading. 

If your score is low, we suggest the follow- 
ing uses for the list. 

1. Asa basic reference list. When in your 
reading you meet a root or affix a number 
of times, consult the list for its meaning. Al- 
though not all word parts are given, the most 
important and the most frequently used parts 
are included. If you will keep your eyes open 
to note new word parts and use the list to 
help remember them, you will continue to 
grow in skill with new words. 

2. As a tool for learning new words. 
Try to learn one or two or these word parts 
each day or two. Use the list to learn the 
meaning and the various forms or spellings 
of the word part. Then, as you read, look for 
examples of this affix or root. Try to acquire 
a curiosity about word parts and an alertness 
in seeing them. Once you become more aware 
of these elements of words you will be sur- 
prised at the number of times you meet and 
recognize them. Each word part you learn 
will soon become an old friend, a familiar 
portion of a new word that helps you deduce 
the whole meaning. As your familiarity with 
the items in the list grows, so will your vo- 
cabulary and your skill in deriving meanings 
for new words. 

3. As material for practice exercises. Do 
the exercises in the next half of this unit. 
These exercises give you a small amount of 
practice with a number of the items in the 
list. There is not enough practice for you to 
learn the entire list, but there is enough to 
start you off. The exercises can also serve as 
examples of the kinds of activities you can 
carry on while continuing your study of the 
entire list. For example, observe the effect of 
the affix on the base word. Does the affix 
change the base meaning to a negative, or 
change the direction of the action? What 
exactly does the affix do to the word mean- 
ing? 

Another type of practice is attempting to 
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combine affixes and roots into real words. 
Looking at the list of roots, what words can 
you form by adding the prefix ante or the 
suffix able? Do you recognize these words? 
What do they mean? 

A third type of practice is trying to think 
of as many words as you can that contain a 
certain affix or root. For example, how many 
words with audio can you think of? What do 
they mean? 

Other types of activities you may use in 
studying the list will be found in the next 
half of this chapter, as well as a list of books 
and workbooks you might use for further 
study. 


Part 2 
USING AFFIXES AND ROOTS 


Here are a few exercises with affixes and 
roots that may help to sharpen up your think- 
ing about them. You can easily make up sim- 
ilar exercises for yourself for practicing with 
the items in the list of affixes and roots. Or, 
if you wish, you may practice with the exer- 
cises given in the list of books and workbooks 
at the end of this chapter. Perhaps your in- 
structor will lend you copies and help you 
decide which exercises would be most profit- 
able for you. 


Exercise | 


ante means before or earlier 
contra means against 
dis means apart, away from or the reverse 


How do these prefixes change the meanings 
of these common words? Write the new word 
with the prefix and tell its new meaning. 


1. war + ante = 
rotation + contra = 
joint + dis = 

. date + ante = 

use + dis = 

. position + contra = 
. locate +? = 
stimulant + ? = 


c а р т Ф фо № 
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9. credit +? = 
10. room + ? = 


Exercise Il 


de means down from or away 
dis, di mean apart, or the reverse 
ex, е mean out of 

in or im means into or in 


Decide whether the underlined word is used 
correctly. Write whether each is True or False. 


The speaker's remarks were in- 
tended to defame his opponent. 
—— 2. The spy tried to dispose of the 
map by throwing it away. 


——— lo 


——— 3. The head of the statue was effaced 
by the blows of a hammer. 

— —— 4. The master-at-arms tried to deject 
the noisy heckler. 

— 65. The boy let out his breath in a 
loud inhalation. 

——— 6. The police sergeant was inclined 
to discredit the suspect’s explana- 
tion. 

_ 7. Will you please describe your 
name on the back of the check? 

—__ 8. How many boxes did you exclude 
in the trunk when you packed it? 

——— 9. Dirt in a wound is likely to defect 
the surrounding tissue. 

——— 10. The tree surgeon tried to implant 


a graft from another tree. 


Exercise Ш 


What would be the correct words to use in 
sentences 4, 5, 7, 8, 9 of Exercise II? 


d ВЕ b. 
7$ IDEE 8. 
9. 


Exercise IV 


inter means between or among 
intro means inside 

per means through, by means of 
pro means in front of, forward 
re means again, back 

trans means across 


TOOLS FOR VOCABULARY GROWTH 


Add a prefix to each of these roots to form a 
word matching the definition. 


1. __pose—to place or come between 
2. . . ]ocate—to locate or place again 
3. ceive—gain knowledge through the 


senses 
4. . | state—within the confines of a 
state, as business 


5. port—carry across from one place 
to another 

6. ennial—lasting through the year, as 
a flower 

vB ject—to throw or come between, as 
a word 

8. view—to view or see again 


9. | | mural—inside the walls, as of a 
college 

ceed—go forward, advance 

11. — gress—move forward 

12. . . sect—cut transversely across 


Exercise V 


In the following definitions, select the part 
of the meaning that comes from the use of the 
prefixes a, ab, ac, ad, ap, etc. Write the word 
showing the effect of the prefix. 


l. absent—be away from 
2. abrupt—broken off 
3. adjunct—something 
to another thing 
aversion—a turning away 
affect—apply oneself to 
advocate—speak for 
admire—look at with wonder 
anemia—without blood 
accede—agree to 
aphasic—having lost the 
power of speech 


joined 


чк 


SIS саз 


— 


Exercise VI 


The prefix com or con, meaning with, has 
many different forms. These forms are deter- 
mined by the root to which the prefix is being 
added. These changes were made in the orig- 
inal language to aid easy pronunciation. 

The two major ways in which com changes 
are: 
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First, by dropping the m when the first 
letter of the root is a vowel. Thus the prefix 
becomes co in cooperate, coordinate, and 
coagulate. 

Second, by making the last letter agree 
with the consonant in the beginning of the 
root. This kind of change happens more often 
than dropping the final letter. For example, 
com becomes col in collide, cor in correct, con 
in conduct, and con in connive. 

Similar changes to help easy pronunciation 
also occur in a number of other prefixes. Since 
you are trying to learn these prefixes and to 
recognize them when you meet them, let us 
point out some of these common changes. 

In—meaning not or into—may also be 
spelled im, il and ir. In words coming from 
the French, it may be spelled em or en, and 
commonly means in or into. 

Sub—meaning under—can be spelled suc, 
suf, sug, sup, and sus. This is done to have it 
agree with the first letters c, f, g, p, and s. 

Ex—meaning out of or away—is sometimes 
spelled e or ef to avoid trying to combine the 
x with such letters as m, n, r, and f. 

Try putting the correct spelling of the prefix 
with each of the words below. Use the sugges- 
tions given above to help you. 


com + editor descend 

rélate т lateral’ ee 

form |... . — responsive 

equal course 

mission temporary —— — 
in + passable ——— соте 

legal rational 

forcé 2 0 bed — Е 

advisable mortal 

regular literate —— —— 
sub + press freshman 

reali = f. у == 

fumigate position _____— 
ex + face communicate —— 

radiate feminacy 

change —. —— flux 


Exercise VII 


There are a number of prefixes which have 
a negative effect upon word meanings. When 
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added to the beginnings of words, these pre- 
fixes reverse the meanings. Some of these pre- 
fixes you already know, such as a, in, and 
contra. Others are non, un, anti. 

Each of the underlined words contains a 
negative prefix. Decide whether the word is 
used correctly and whether the statement is 
True or False. Mark with *T" or "F." 


ЕЕЕ 1. An inaudible sound is опе that 

everyone hears. 

_ —. 2. An incredible story is very hard to 

believe. 

____ $. A nonessential part of a machine 

is unimportant for its operation. 
__ 4. An antisocial person is one who 
enjoys the company of others. 

____ 5. Obviously one of the speakers 

must have been untruthful since 

they made contradictory state- 
ments. 

To be human is to be immortal. 

Their bank accounts grew because 

their business was unprofitable. 

8. Antifreeze compound is supposed 
to protect our cars from the 
dangers of winter. 

9. The teacher was alarmed because 
one of the children had a non- 
contagious disease. FS 

10. The doctor quickly gave the pa- 
tient an antidote for the poison 
he had taken. 


i 


Exercise VIII 


What are the correct words that should be 
used in sentences 1, 4, 6, 7, 9 in Exercise УП 
to make the statements true? 


Dream 6. 
4. T 
9. 

Exercise IX 


Some prefixes have opposite meanings, as 
pre and ante mean before while post means 
after. Sub, meaning below, and supra, above, 
have opposite meanings also. Two others that 
give opposing meanings to words are com, 
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which implies together or like, and de, which 
signifies away or apart from. 

Add two opposing prefixes to each of these 
roots. 


pose  —put together, arrange, as in 
music 
—___pose —take down, as from a throne 
____ѕеаѕоп —before a certain period of the 
year 
—  зеазоп —after a certain period of the 
year 
— war —before period of armed conflict 
war —after period of armed conflict 


———normal—better than average 
———normal—poorer than average 
———marital—before marriage 
——marital—after marriage 


Exercise X 


amphi means around, on both sides 
anti means against 

dia means through, apart 

epi means upon, over, in front of 
peri means around 

syn or sym means together 


Choose the best word or phrase to use in the 
empty space or in place of the underlined 
word. 

l. The Greeks held their plays in an out- 
door amphitheater. 

(circular theater; square theater; tent; 
tabernacle) 

2. 'The diameter is the distance 
the center of a circle. 

(around; upon; from; through) 
3. A perimeter is a measure of the distance 
a plane figure. 
(through; across; around; on both sides 
of) 

4. If sympathy means to agree in feeling 
with someone and hence to like him, 
then antipathy means 

(to love; to have feelings against; to 
disapprove; to be without feelings) 

5. If graph means to write, then an epi- 
graph would be written а 
building. 

(over; in front of; upon; under) 
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6. Synonyms are words having 
meanings. 
(opposite; different; reverse; similar) 
7. Asynagogue is a place where people are 
led. ~~~ for discussion or worship. 
(toward; together; around; through 
8. An amphibian animal spends its life 


(on land; in water; in the air; part on 
land, part in water) 
9. A toxic substance is poisonous while an 
antitoxic one 
(is non-poisonous; is healthful; is very 
contagious; counteracts poison) 
10. The perianth consists of the floral leaves 
situated the flower. 
(inside; around; below; near) 


Exercise XI 


audi means to hear 

corp, corpor mean body 

cred means to believe 
dominus means lord or ruler 
frater means brother 


Add a stem to each of the prefixes to form a 
word matching the definition. Use the diction- 
ary if you need to. 

l. in —unable to be heard 


2. inter —among fraternal groups, 
as athletics 
3. pre —to rule over, take mas- 


tery of 
a dis —to disbelieve 
5. in | — cannot be ruled or de- 


feated 

6. in | -—to join into a body, as in 
business 

Т 8С ——to give belief to, to be- 
lieve 


8. com... send together 

9. ac. —agree with, take to one's 
heart 

10. con —act of joining together 

П. dis____—send away or out 


12. manu —to make by hand 
13. ad —something added or 
joined to 


14. peri______—tissue around the heart 
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15. рег. —send through, allow to 


go through 


Exercise XII 


ego means self 

deus means God 

more, mortis mean death 
omni means all, entire 
pes, pedis mean foot 


Read the paragraph and do the exercise based 
on it. 


The egotist finds it difficult to accept a deity. 
His egoism leads him to believe that he too is 
omniscient. He cannot prostrate himself before a 
pedestal containing a mortal form. His egotistical 
conceit is offended at the deification of a biped 
built much like himself. Surely a Being with om- 
nipotent powers would have a supernatural or 
deiform appearance. Will not he too achieve im- 
mortality through his egocentric mouthings? Un- 
fortunately not, for his self-concern blinds his 
eyes and impedes the development of his true ego. 


With the aid of the paragraph, match the 
italicized words with their definitions. 


l. egotist uo! агне зен 

2. deity сыш iba excessive 
thought of self 

3. egoism —— € two -footed 

4, omniscient . .. d. not subject to 
death 

5. pedestal = е. self-centered 

6. mortal — —— f. hinders, blocks 
the feet 

7. egotistical —_ в. God 

8. deification . — .  h. one who thinks 
constantly of 
self 

9. biped i. the base of a 


vase or statue 
j in an egotistic 
manner 
k. all-powerful 
1. make a god of 
m. subject to death 
n 


10. omnipotent 


ll. deiform 
12. immortality 
13. egocentric 
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14. impedes infinitely wise, 
all-wise 
15. ego o. God-like 


Exercise XIII 


What are the literal meanings of these 
words, the meanings given by the stem and 


prefix? 
l. interpose— 
2. postscript— 
3. conversion— 
4. preview— 
5. abuse— 
6. controversy— 
7. compose— 
8. subscription— 
9. provide— 

10. nonutilization— 

Exercise XIV 


Here are some roots or stems derived from 
the Greek language. Some of these stems have 
formed the base for many English words as 
aer, air, meaning air, and graph, gram, mean- 
ing to write. Other Greek roots are less com- 
mon, as geo, the earth, and sophos, wise. 'Try 
to learn these as you have the Latin roots. You 
will be able to use them often in discovering 
meanings of new words. 

Read the paragraph and do the exercise 
based on it. 


graph, gram mean to write 
bios means life 

aer, air mean air 

geo means the earth 


Aerial photography has contributed a great 
deal to the sciences of geometry and geography. 
It has enabled geographers to chart large areas 
without painstaking measurement of the land. 
Geometrical problems of the height of inaccessible 
mountains or the depth of dangerous valleys can 
be solved by airplane views. Even geology has been 
advanced, since the -age and possible structure of 
mountains and other areas may be estimated from 
photographs. Airplanes can invade regions never 
visited before by man and return with informa- 
tion that the telephone and telegraph could not 
transmit. Military maps may be made by cartog- 
raphers directly from aerial photographs. Airways 
and land routes can be charted or planned. Speci- 
mens of aerobic bacteria can be collected from the 
air, the flights and speeds of birds can be studied, 
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and thus the whole science of aerobiology ad- 
vanced. In fact, one might try to write a biography 
of the earth with such photographs. 


Use the paragraph to aid you in matching 
the italicized words and their definitions. 


a. those who 
make draw- 
ings of the 
earth 

to write 
across, as to 
draw figures 
pertaining to 
the science of 
measuring the 
earth 

literally, to 
write far off 
those who 
draw charts or 
maps 

routes 
through the 
air 

things living 
in the air 

a study involv- 
ing drawings 
of the earth 

a story of the 
life of some 
person or 
thing 

j the science of 
measuring the 
earth 

the science of 
things living 
in the air 
writing by 
means of light 
pertaining to 
air 

the science or 
study of the 
earth as re- 
corded in its 
rocks 


l. aerial 


2. photography — b. 


3. geometry 


4. geography 


5. geographers —— е. 


6. geometrical __ £ 


7. diagram 


8. geology 


9. telegraph 


10. cartographers 


ll. airways 


12. aerobic 
13. aerobiology : m. 


— п. 


14. biography 
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Exercise XV 


Some of these stems are so common you 
should have little trouble in thinking of words 
in which they are used. At the right, write 
four words using each stem. Remember that 
a stem may occur in the beginning of a word, 
as airplane, or later in the word, as in tele- 


graph. 

l. aer, air В, 
борпо ие, 
3. bio re SS ___, 


Exercise XVI 


This group of word parts used as suffixes 
occurs in many English words, You have used 
these endings hundreds of times in your read- 
ing and speech. Perhaps you know their mean- 
ings already. 

-al, -ic mean relating to, like 

-able, -ible mean that may be 


-ance, -ence 
Pola —all these mean the state, con- 
чу dition, or quality of 


Let us combine these suffixes with some of 
the roots you have already learned. This exer- 
cise will give you some review of the roots and 
a chance to learn these suffixes. 

Add the missing stem to each suffix to form 
a word matching the definition. Use your dic- 
tionary to help you with the spelling and your 
list of roots to refresh your memory if neces- 
sary. 


1. ic —of or pertaining to wa- 
ter 

2. ______al —о or pertaining to the 
air 

3. ______al —pertaining to death, 
deadly 


— ence —those who hear 

ible —believable 

—————їоп —the act of turning away 

— able —can be used 

—of or pertaining to be- 
ing a father 

9. — Ще —can be seen 


panos 


€ 
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10. _________ence —believing 

11. ic  —made clear by drawing 

12. able —cannot be dominated 

13. . — ion —the state of being 
joined 

14. |... ty -—Qquality of being mortal 

15. |... ance—the state of ruling over 
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CHAPTER XI 


Dictionary Use 


How well and in how many varied ways can you use a dictionary? 
How can you improve your ability to get the dictionary to work 


for you? 


Part 1 


USING A DICTIONARY 
EFFICIENTLY 


One of the most useful and common tools 
in acquiring a meaningful vocabulary is the 
dictionary. It is, or should be, part of the 
essential equipment of every student. But it 
isn't necessary to extol the values of a dic- 
tionary to the average student. He has been 
urged to use it ever since he was a pupil in 
the elementary school. He accepts the fact that 
it can be helpful and assumes that he uses it 
with as much profit as possible. 

In our opinion, however, the average col- 
lege student does not use the dictionary skill- 
fully or effectively. The most practical way to 
prove this statement to you is to ask you to 
take a short test on the dictionary. We have 
included such a test in this chapter and sug- 
gest that you take it as soon as you finish 
reading this section. By means of this test, 
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you will be able to evaluate your skill in five 
basic uses of a dictionary and to compare your- 
self with other college students. 

Before proceeding to the test, we would 
like to discuss some general characteristics of 
dictionaries and their use. These facts should 
be interesting and valuable to you regardless 
of your dictionary skills. 


The Dictionary as a Vocabulary Aid 


The dictionary is the last place many stu- 
dents look to find the meaning of a word. 
When the average student encounters an un- 
known word, he proceeds somewhat in this 
fashion. First he tries guessing its meaning or 
using the sense of the sentence to discover it. 
Then he may try to recognize some of the 
word parts, such as the root and suffix, and 
deduce its meaning from these. If still unsuc- 
cessful, he tries the dictionary as a last resort. 
Here he selects the meaning which seems most 
relevant to the sentence. Returning to the 
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text, he rereads a sentence or two inserting 
mentally the meaning of the new word and 
continues reading. Unless he meets many new 
words, this general procedure seems quite de- 
sirable. When forced to take all these steps 
several times on each page, however, the stu- 
dent may easily lose the train of thought and, 
consequently, his interest and concentration. 

When there are many new words, it is prob- 
ably more effective to depend on the context 
or on his knowledge of word parts for approxi- 
mate meanings. After each page or a group of 
connected paragraphs has been read, the dic- 
tionary might be used to recheck quickly the 
probable meanings. This method permits the 
student to read related sections of the text as 
wholes, without constantly interrupting him- 
self by dictionary use. 

Unfortunately for the feelings of dictionary- 
makers, and also for the student, this use of 
a dictionary as a source of word meanings is 
about the only real use most students make 
of the dictionary. They may know that ordi- 
nary or special dictionaries provide many 
other facts, but they seldom try to find them. 
They are handicapped by not understanding 
the reasons for the way words are listed. They 
do not know the techniques for finding words 
quickly. Most of all, students have difficulty 
understanding and using all the facts given for 
each word. 

If used effectively, the dictionary can help 
the student's efforts to enlarge his vocabulary. 
Merely looking up each new word, however, 
will not result in much vocabulary growth. If 
new words are to become part of the student's 
knowledge, he must make a definite effort to 
retain more facts about them than the single 
meaning useful at the moment. We would 
suggest that he attempt to say the word aloud, 
pronouncing it the way the dictionary indi- 
cates. This may help him to recall that he has 
heard the word before or enable him to recog- 
nize it as a familiar word when he does hear it 
again. 

Secondly, he should read the information 
about the origins of the word. With his knowl- 
edge of affixes and roots, he may recognize 
some of the word parts present. He may see 
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the similarity of the base of this word and that 
of a number of other words he knows. He will 
learn several interesting facts about the de- 
velopment of this word that will help him to 
associate it with familiar words and, therefore, 
to remember it. 

Of course, the student will observe that not 
one but several meanings are given for each 
word. If he is familiar with his dictionary, he 
will recognize that these meanings are ar- 
ranged in some order of importance. Usually 
the first meanings are the most common, while 
uncommon or technical meanings follow later. 
Sometimes he will find the meanings arranged 
in order of their age, with the last the most 
modern. But no matter how they are arranged, 
the student must find a definition appropriate 
in the sentence he is reading. In reading the 
definitions, the student is again exposed to 
a number of ideas about a word and may 
form further associations to help him remem- 
ber it. 

Finally he will note the syllables of the 
word, its spelling, and any information about 
how the word may be used. He will learn 
whether the word can be used as the name of 
something or to describe an action. He will 
observe whether it must be used only in cer- 
tain idiomatic phrases or in conjunction with 
certain other words. From these facts, he se- 
cures additional impressions which strengthen 
retention, 


Arrangement 


The dictionary is alphabetically arranged; 
that is, all words are listed in sequence from 
a to z. This arrangement gives some students 
difficulty not because they do not know the 
alphabet, but because the arrangement does 
not seem logical to them. For example, the 
words fame and famous do not follow each 
other in the ordinary dictionary despite the 
fact that they are so closely related. In Web- 
sters New Collegiate Dictionary there are 
thirteen other words separating them. The 
alphabetical arrangement is responsible for 
this because it takes into consideration not 
only the first letter of each word, but each 
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successive one. Thus, after the word fame 
would come a word, if there were such a one, 
spelled famf, famg, famh, etc. Some students 
find this strict alphabetization confusing but, 
as you see, it is not difficult to understand. 

This strict alphabetization of words also 
makes the finding of derived words difficult, 
when only base words are given. For example, 
the various forms of a verb, as walk, walked, 
walking, are not usually listed as separate en- 
tries in the text unless each of them has a 
different or new meaning. These derived forms 
having common meaning with the base are 
listed under the entry of the base word. When 
a student attempts to find a derived word, he 
discovers that it is not listed in the place 
where he would expect to find it because of 
its spelling. Many times he may conclude that 
the word is not in the dictionary. 

The dictionary makers purposely omit de- 
rived words. They see no sense in attempting 
to list every single word, especially when many 
of these words have no special meaning apart 
from the meaning of the base word. Even if 
we do not know much about how derived 
words are formed, this practice need not make 
it impossible for us to use a dictionary effi- 
ciently. In English, most derived forms are 
made by adding an ending or a suffix to the 
base word. Therefore, when the student does 
not find a particular word, all he has to do is 
to drop the ending and look for the base word 
in its proper alphabetical place. If the student 
will use this approach, he will have little or 
no difficulty in using the average dictionary 
efficiently. 


Finding Words Quickly 


Thumb Index: Many common dictionaries 
have at least two aids to finding words quickly. 
One of these is called a thumb index. The 
edges of each page are cut out to accommodate 
a little tab on which is printed a letter or two 
of the alphabet. Thus when one is looking 
for a word beginning with o, if he puts his 
thumb on the tab showing the letter o and 
opens the dictionary at that point, it will 
automatically open to the section containing 
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words beginning with that letter. This seems 
a very simple and obvious procedure; yet if 
you observe students using a dictionary, you 
will notice that many of them do not use the 
thumb index. You will see them turn over 
dozens of pages, page by page, trying to reach 
a certain place in the alphabet. If your dic- 
tionary contains a thumb index, use it, both 
to save time and unnecessary wear and tear 
on the pages of your book. 

Guide Words: The second help in finding 
words quickly is what the dictionary-maker 
calls guide words. These consist of two words 
printed in large type at the top of every page. 
There is usually one word placed above each 
column. These guide words indicate the first 
and the last word listed on the page. The 
alert student can tell at a glance whether the 
word he is seeking can be found on that page. 
For example, on page 364 of Websters New 
Collegiate Dictionary the guide words are 
gressorial and grith. When we look at the page 
we find that gressorial is the first word in the 
left-hand column at the top of the page while 
grith is the last word at the bottom of the 
second column. Thus the reader knows that 
on this page he will find any words which 
would follow gressorial in the alphabet as well 
as any words beginning with gria, grib, etc., 
up to grith. Some students fail, to recognize 
the value of these guide words and waste time: 
running their finger down column after col- 
umn looking for a word. Remember to use 
these guide words whenever you search for a 
word and you will save yourself many minutes 
of fruitless hunting. 


Other Information in Dictionaries 


In addition to spelling, pronunciation, 
meaning, derivations, and usage, most dic- 
tionaries give other facts or information. For 
example, Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
contains lists of abbreviations, of signs and 
symbols, of biographical names, of colleges and 
universities in the United States and Canada, 
and of common English given names. It also 
has a pronouncing gazetteer of names and 
places, a vocabulary of rhymes, and lists of 
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rules for spelling and pronunciation. Dic- 
tionaries vary in their methods of presenting 
these additional facts, some using separate 
lists, others inserting the biographical and 
geographical information into the main body 
of words. But a good dictionary includes most 
of this supplementary information. Some dic- 
tionary users seem utterly unaware of this 
additional material. Have you ever really 
looked through your dictionary to see what it 
contains? Or are you getting only half your 
money’s worth from it? 


Different Dictionaries 


College Dictionaries: If you have not already 
chosen a dictionary or are not familiar with 
the different kinds available, let us consider 
some of the common and special dictionaries 
for a minute. There are at least three dic- 
tionaries especially prepared for the use of the 
college student, Websters New Collegiate 
Dictionary, Funk and Wagnall's College 
Standard Dictionary, and the American Col- 
lege Dictionary. Two of these are really 
abridged or shortened versions of larger dic- 
tionaries. Webster's New Collegiate is an ab- 
breviated version of Websters New Interna- 
tional Dictionary; Funk and Wagnall's is an 
abbreviation of the New Standard Dictionary. 
These two in particular are founded upon the 
authority, prestige, and the tremendous 
amount of work which has gone into the 
preparing of the unabridged version. Other 
commonly used college dictionaries are the 
Winston Dictionary, College Edition, and 
Macmillan's Modern Dictionary. We would 
certainly recommend, however, that the stu- 
dent examine each of these as well as the 
Pocket Oxford Dictionary of Current English 
before making his selection. 

Special Dictionaries: On certain occasions the 
student will find a use for one of the special 
dictionaries, such as tracing the history of a 
particular word or finding more information 
than is commonly given in an abridged dic- 
tionary. For these occasions the student should 
certainly be familiar with the Oxford English 
Dictionary which gives examples of the use of 
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a word from its beginning in English through 
recent times. For words which are peculiarly 
American, The Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish on Historical Principles has a similar his- 
torical approach. The Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms contains an extensive study of words 
of American origin. Contrary to Mark Twain's 
remark that dictionaries usually are very dry 
reading, many students find these special dic- 
tionaries very interesting and valuable. 

We believe that a good college dictionary is 
an essential study tool. In the course of his 
college career the average student is called 
upon to learn thousands of words. Only a 
good dictionary can give him the help he may 
need. 

In the following pages is a test on the dic- 
tionary measuring your ability to use it in five 
distinct ways. For this test, we have used ac- 
tual pages from Webster's New International 
Dictionary with the consent of the publishers. 
Since this dictionary is not as widely used as 
some common college dictionaries, it is not 
likely to be familiar to many students. Give 
yourself the test now. You should be able to 
do it in twenty to thirty minutes. 


A Test on Use of the Dictionary 


This is an attempt to measure your skill 
in using a dictionary. If you are like most 
college students, you use a dictionary only to 
find meanings of unknown words. You rarely 
use a dictionary for finding pronunciations, 
or spelling, or derivation, or for correct usage 
of a word. This test will help you to see 
whether you can use a dictionary for all these 
purposes. 

Use the sample page from Websters New 
International Dictionary to help you answer 
the questions. This is a test to determine your 
skill in using such a book, not a memory or 
information test. 

Choose one of the possible answers. Mark 
its number in the space provided. 


Pronunciation: 


1. Picaro is pronounced to rime with: 
1) do, 2) too, 3) domino, 4) ado, 
5) sue 


1855 


Piast 
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The most common pronunciation of 
picayune is: 
1) pik i un’, 2) pik a убоп', 
3) picayune 
Which letter or letters in picaresque 
are silent? 
1) ue, 2) u, 3) e, 4) que, 5) q 
The mark ’ indicates: 
l)a division between two sylla- 
bles, 2) a foreign pronunciation, 
3) the syllable that is spoken loud- 
est in the word, 4) the softest 
syllable in the word 
How many pronunciations of picine 
are given? 
1) one, 2) two, 3) three, 4) four, 
5) five 
In the pronunciation of picador, the 
accented syllable rimes with the first 
syllable of: 
1) doorway, 2) pica, 3) picture, 
4) above, 5) pikestaff 
The first syllable of piccolo has the 
same vowel sound as the first syllable 
of: 
1) sinus, 2) sine, 3) pibroch, 
4) sister, 5) pica 


- Which syllable is accented in pich- 


urim? 
1) first, 2) the second, 3) the 
third, 4) the first and third, 
5) the second and fourth 
Which pronunciation of Picea is pre- 
ferred? 
1) pis е a, 2) pis e a, 3) pis € a, 
4) pis e à, 5) pise à 
What letter or letters in piazza are 
silent in the American pronunciation? 
I) the a, 2) one of the z's, 3) both 
z's, 4) the i, 5) the first a 


Meaning: 


— MÀ E? 


How many meanings are given for 
piazza? 
1) five, 2) three, 3) four, 4) one, 
5) two 
In this next sentence, which of the dic- 
tionary meanings is used for the word 
piazza? "As we entered the house, we 
passed under an ornately carved 
piazza.” 
1) the first, 2) the second, 3) the 
third, 4) none of them, 5) the 
fourth 
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What word means almost the same or 
is a synonym for the verb pick, ac- 
cording to this dictionary? 

1) pike, 2) peck, 3) choose, 

4) select, 5) piken 
How many combinations or phrases 
using the noun pick are noted? 

1) seventeen, 2) four, 3) sixteen, 

4) five, 5) thirteen 


- In what science are the terms pichuric 


and picene used? 

1) Biology and Botany, 2) Medi- 
cine, 3) Zoology, 4) Chemistry, 
5) Chemolysis 


. A picarel is a: 


1) tree, 2) rogue, 3) fish, 

4) female picaro, 5) horseman 
What word could you use in place of 
piaster? 

1) square, 2) coin, 3) catastrophe, 

4) plastron, 5) emplastrum 
How many definitions are given for 
piblokto? 

1) one, 2) three, 3) four, 4) two, 

5) five 
Which of the meanings for Pica is 
used in this sentence? “The animal 
was afflicted with pica and attempted 
to eat its own fur.” 

1) the first, 2) the third, 3) the 

fourth, 4) the fifth, 5) the second 
In what sciences are the terms Picea 
and Pici used? 

1) Chemistry, 2) Medicine and 

Veterinary Science, 3) Biology 

and Zoology, 4) Botany and Zo- 

ology, 5) Botany and Biology 


Spelling: 


== ee 


ке чк л, 


21. 


The plural of pica is: 
1) pica, 2) picaes, 3) picae, 
4) picas, 5) piccas 
When written in a sentence, the eighth 
word in the middle column is spelled: 
1) Picca-dilly, 2) Picca dilly 
3) Piccadilly, 4) picca-dilly, 
5) Picca Dilly 
How would you divide piccolo at the 
end of a line of typing if you had only 
5 or 6 spaces left? 
1) piccolo, 2) piccolo, 3) picc- 
olo, 4) piccolo. 5) piccolo 
How many syllables are there in 
picaroon? 
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26. 


28. 


ads 


25. 


27. 


30. 


1) one, 2) two, 3) three, 4) four, 
5) five 
Which of these is spelled correctly? 
1) piccalili, 2) piciform, 3) pica- 
rell, 4) piastra, 5) piaza 
The plural of piazza is? 
1) pizzas, 2) pizzae, 3) piazza, 
4) piassas, 5) piazzas 
How should this word be spelled? 
1) pice-worth, 2) piceworth, 
3) pice worth, 4) Pice worth, 
5) Pice Worth 
How should you divide picaresque 
into syllables? 
1) pica-resque, 2) pica-resque, 
8) picar-esque, 4) pi-ca-resque, 
5) pi-ca-res-que 
How would you divide Picariae at the 
end of a line if you had only three 
spaces left? 
1) Pi-cariae, 2) Picar-iae, 3) Pica- 
riae, 4) Pic-ariae, 5) Picari-ae 
Which of these is spelled correctly? 
1) piceo-ferruginous, 2) piceofer- 
ruginous, 3) piceo ferruginous, 
4) Piceo ferruginous, 5) Piceofer- 
ruginous 


Derivation: 


„=——— д2, 


2004. 


аа: 


31. 


The word piblokto comes from what 
language? 
1) Esperanto, 2) Eastern dialect, 
3) Esthonia, 4) East Esquiline, 
5) Eskimo 
The seventh word in the middle col- 
umn comes originally from what lan- 
guage? 
1) Spanish, 2) Middle French, 
3) Medieval French, 4) Indian, 
5) Latin 
The technical terms Picariae, Pici and 
Picae were derived from what lan- 
guage? 
1) French, 2) New London, 
3) English, 4) North Latvian, 
5) Latin 
The fifth word in the first column is 
identical with the same word in what 
language? 
1) British, 2) English, 3) Italic, 
4) Italian, 5) Latin 
The alternate spelling of piaster is 
taken directly from what language? 
1) French, 2) Italian, 3) Latin, 


37. 
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4) Turkish, 5) Roumanian 
Name two other English words prob- 
ably related in derivation to the verb 
pick. 

1) piken, piquer, 2) picung, 

pikka, 3) pikken, pike, 4) peck, 

pink, 5) pierce, picklock 
What English word with the same 
meaning is used more commonly than 
piation? 

1) piacle, 2) rare, 3) repenting, 

4) sorry, 5) atoning 
The name for a musical instrument is 
derived directly from what language? 

1) Latin, 2) Italic, 3) British, 

4) Italian, 5) English 
The symbol NL means that the word 
is derived from what language? As in 
the word Pici? 

1) Latin, 2) North Latin, 3) New 

London, 4) North Latvian, 

5) New Latin 
The symbols in the brackets after 
piatti imply that the word is from 
what language? 

1) English, 2) Italic, 3) Latin, 

4) British, 5) Italian 


. What part of speech is pichurim? 


1) neuter, 2) noun, 3) nomina- 
tive, 4) name, 5) none 
The symbol obs. means that the mean- 
ing so labeled is: 

1) rare, 2) uncommon, 3) obso- 
lete, 4) obscure, 5) obscene 
Which of the first nine words in col- 

umn one is extremely uncommon? 
1) piazza, 2) pibcorn, 3) piazzaed, 
4) piation, 5) piatti 


44, Which meaning for the verb pick is no 


45. 


longer in common use? 
1) the fifth, 2) the eighth, 8) the 
twelfth, 4) the fourth, 5) the 
eleventh 

What part of speech is picaroon? 

1) nominative, 2) noun, 3) noun 
or verb, 4) neuter, 5) none 
Which meaning for the verb pick is 
often used in common speech but is 

not considered standard English? 
1) the eighth, 2) the fifth, 3) the 
second, 4) the eleventh, 5) the 
fourth 
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— —— 47. Where is a large, isolated hill called a 
picacho? 
1) Spain, 2) Southwestern U.S., 
3) Esperanto, 4) Hispania, 
5) Sparta 
— — 48. Which of the phrases using the verb 
pick is no longer in use? 
1) pick in, 2) pick at, 3) pick a 
salad, 4) pick over, 5) pick a hole 
in one's coat 
—L 49. . picard is: 
1) an action, 2) a place, 3) the 
name of something, 4) a person, 
5) a descriptive word 
—— 50. Where is the word picayune commonly 
used to refer to a small coin? 
1) Southern U. S., 2) Piedmont, 
3) France, 4) Spanish-America, 
5) U. S. 


In the Answer Key available for this book 
we have included a table of percentile norms 
for the five sections of the test. These norms 
are based on a sample of several hundred 
college freshmen who had average mental 
ability and normal reading skills. With the 
help of your instructor, compare your score in 
each section of the test with these norms and 
find your rank among college students. The 
percentiles represent an arrangement of ranks 
from the low of the first percentile to a high 
of the 99th. Each percentile indicates where 
you rank with respect to other college stu- 
dents. For example, a percentile of 40 indi- 
cates that you are better than 40 per cent of 
college students in this skill. Of course, you 
are also poorer than 60 per cent of the stu- 
dents, or really slightly poorer than the aver- 
age. Similarly a percentile ranking of 75 
means that you are better than 75 per cent but 
poorer than the top 25 per cent of all students 
in the skill measured. 

If you ranked at the 40th percentile or 
lower in any of the five sections of the test, you 
will profit by trying to overcome this lack of 
ability. Later parts of this chapter provide 
some suggestions and exercises which will help 
you improve yourself. Do the exercises related 
to the part of the test in which you did poorly. 
If you ranked low on several sections of the 

test, you may want to discuss with your in- 
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structor which exercises you should do first. 
He will help you decide on the relative im- 
portance of these various ways of using the 
dictionary and how much time you shouid 
devote to each. 


Part 2 


PRACTICE IN USING A DICTIONARY: 
PRONUNCIATION 


The dictionary is commonly used to find 
how to pronounce a particular word. This in- 
formation is certainly included in all diction- 
aries and should therefore be easily obtain- 
able. Discovering the correct pronunciation 
as it is revealed by the dictionary, however, 
presumes that the student can read and trans- 
late into speech the facts he finds. He must 
have certain skills and information before he 
can do this. These exercises will help give the 
student the essential information necessary to 
learning correct pronunciation from the dic- 
tionary. 

Somewhere in the front of most dictionaries, 
the student will find a Pronunciation Key. In 
some books, this Key is repeated again at the 
foot of each page of the body of the diction- 
ary. The purpose of the Key is to illustrate 
the particular marks used to indicate the 
sound of a letter. Usually the Key includes 
common words containing an example of each 
sound, When the student is puzzled by what 
the various marks above or below the letters 
indicate he should turn to the Key to find a 
common word illustrating the marks. 

In Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary you 
will find a Pronunciation Key on the inside 
of the front and back covers and again on 
page vii. The key gives the following sounds 
for the letter a: 


а as in Ale 4 as in Account 
А as in chaotic й as іп ärm 
4 as in cáre а as in ask 
4 as in ааа à as in sofá 


This is a relatively complete analysis of the 
different sounds of the letter а т English. 
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But, practically speaking, it is probably too 
detailed for everyday use. Some of the sounds 
are very infrequent in English. Some sounds 
of a are so much alike the average person can’t 
tell the difference between them. Therefore, 
some authorities and dictionaries do not give 
as detailed an analysis as does Webster's. For 
example, the Funk and Wagnall’s Practical 
Standard Dictionary lists only five major 
sounds of a: 


short 4 as in 
air, fair 


long а as in fame 
short ä as in art, 


father short à as in 
short 4 as in add, ask 
fat 


In this dictionary, all other very short sounds 
of a, as in about, sofa, separate, and the like, 
are grouped with the short sounds of the other 
vowels, and these indistinguishable vowel 
sounds are shown by a symbol o called the 
schwa. Practically speaking the student should 
learn that there are three major sounds at 
least: the long sound identical with the name 
of the letter—à, the main short sound—a, and 
the minor short sound—a. Thus the student 
should be able to read at least these three 
sounds of a and understand what is meant 
by these diacritical marks, as they are called. 

Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary gives 
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a similar key for each other vowel. The key 
contains six sounds for e, three sounds for i, 
six for o, and six for u. Again, we feel that 
the student will be able to use the dictionary 
successfully if he learns only the most impor- 
tant and most frequent of these. For example, 
he should certainly learn the following: 

à as in ale 

4 as in add 

ä as in ärm 


6 as in go, note 
б as in gót, odd 
6 as in ór nórth 
бо as in food 

€ as іп ёуе бо as in foot 

é as in énd 

ū as in cübe 

ü as in üp, ünder 
à as in ürn, bürn 


i as in isle, pine 
i as in hit 
The student should have little difficulty 
learning the effect of these marks on vowel 
sounds if he can remember: 


1. Long line over a letter means the long 
sound (usually just like the name of the 
letter). 

2. Short, curved line means the short 
sound, as in át, énd, it, ódd, йр. 

3. Other diacritical marks usually indicate 
variations of the short sound. 


The quickest way to learn these is to prac- 
tice with them and then turn to the dictionary 
to see whether you can read them. 


Match the underlined vowel sound in each word with a marked vowel at the left. Put your 
answers at the right. For example, pay has the same vowel sound as l., à as in fame. The answer 


to such an item would be 1. 


1. à (fame) rain „= 
2. à (add) mark . (l= 
3. à (art) tufted Ж ыш 
4. € (eve) pinnacle —— 
5. ё (end) program . — 
6. i (pine) crop —= 
7. i (hit) dormant — 
& 0 (go) confuse end 


9. 6 (odd) stood TELA 
10. 6 (or) hat ЖЧ 
11. 60 (food) season — ___ 
12. бо (foot) moving — 
13. à (cube) endeavor —— 
14. ü (up) turkey E 


15. à (burn) island 
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Ехегсіѕе 11 


Which is the correct pronunciation of the underlined vowel in the word at the left? Put the 
letter for the correct answer at the right. Consult the pronunciation key on page 137 if necessary. 


1. allied a. allied b. allied c. allied En 
2. babble a. bàbble b. bábble c. babble CINE 
3. bottle a. bóttle b. bottle c. bóttle ne 
4. chromosome a. chrómosome b. chrómosome c. chromosome r 
5. cutter a. cūtter b. cütter c. cütter жу 
6. dentist a. déntist b. déntist c. déntist x 
7. elastic a. elastic b. élastic c. élastic mM 
8. fatal a. fatal b. f&tal c. fatal pe 
9. frigate a. frigate b. frigate c. frigate EY 
10. orbit a. Orbit b. órbit c. Orbit —Q 
1l. gaunt a. gaunt b. gaunt c. gaunt E 
12. huge a. hüge b. hüge c. hüge — 
13. hoodlum a. hoodlum b. hoodlum c. hóodlum a a 
14. lurking a. lürking b. lürking c. lürking ciiam 
15. hookup a. hóokup b. hóókup c. hóokup Е 


Exercise 111 


The words in the first column are marked as they are in the dictionary. Choose the word that 
has a similar vowel sound. 


1. lite a. plums b. excuse c. guest d. guard ж 
2. пбпсе a. focus b. grouchy c. bottle d. frog —— 
3. quack a. chafe b. classmate с. contagion d. clang IL 
4. rísíble a. digest b. fierce c. grief d. diminish XE: 
5. cürse a. gurgle b. hush c. gunfire d. confused —— 
6. Ireland a. discuss b. fiber c. field d. interior = 
7. lane а. crack b. facial C. dare d. account к 
8. législate a. bored b. ebony с. plane d. previous E 
9. moonlit a. cove b. good c. folded d. groove — 
10. nárcotic a. plane b. palms c. compared d. rating ве" 


Exercise IV 


The word at the left is marked as it is in the dictionary. Which word at the right does it 
stand for? 
héd 


hid heed 


Ї; а. b. c. head d. herd — 
2. pěn a. pin b. pine с. pan d. pen — 
3. hat a. hat b. hot c. hit d. hate Å 
4. dó a. dough b. due c. do d. doe — 
5. pürk a. park b. perk с. pork d. pirk — 
6. pó a. pay b. pie c. paw d. pooh — 
7. line a. lien b. line c. lean d. lane — 
8. hard a. herd b. hard c. heard d. hoard — 

9. lést a. least b. lest © Ine d. lost — 
0. pant a. paint b. pant c. punt d. pint — 
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Using Syllables 


As you have noticed many times when 
using the dictionary, the parts of a word are 
separated by the printer. Any word of more 
than one syllable or part is printed with a 
space or a dot between these parts. In Web- 
ster’s New Collegiate Dictionary the printer 
uses dots, and the word generator is printed 
gen’er-ator showing that it has four parts 
or syllables. Some dictionaries use a hyphen 
between the parts, others just a space, but it is 
common practice to present the word in its 
syllables. 

You may wonder why the dictionary-makers 
bother to divide words. Does this syllabication 
serve any useful purpose? As a matter of fact, 
syllabication has a number of values to the 
student. First, it helps to indicate the pro- 
nunciation. Each syllable represents an audi- 
ble portion of the word, a part that is 
sounded. Each syllable contains a sounded 
vowel and may have a consonant or two that 
is blended with the sound of the vowel. Each 
syllable therefore represents a sound you 
should make when saying the word. The 
phonetic respelling of the word tells you ex- 
actly how to say each syllable, but the syllables 
help you pronounce each part of the word. 

Secondly, the syllables are useful for spell- 
ing. You can remember the few letters in each 
syllable more easily than all the letters in a 
long word. If you say a word in syllables when 
trying to spell it you hear and remember each 
part of the word clearly. Careful, accurate 
pronunciation is absolutely essential to good 
spelling, and syllables help to achieve cor- 
rect pronunciation. 

Finally, syllables are very useful in trying 
to work out the pronunciation of an unknown 
word. Many times while reading you do 
not want to stop and look up every new word 
in the dictionary. If you know how to divide 
the word in syllables, you may be able to fig- 
ure out the pronunciation. Then you may 
recognize the word and understand its mean- 
ing; in fact, you must be able to work out the 
syllables of unknown words in order to be an 
efficient reader. All really good readers fre- 
quently do so as they read. 
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We do not expect to be able to teach you 

everything you should know about syllables. 
Effective use of syllables in pronunciation, 
spelling, and reading is not learned in a few 
minutes of practice. We will start you off with 
some of the basic rules and some exercises 
based on them. If you have any difficulties 
with spelling, pronunciation, or vocabulary, 
or if you realize the value of skill in syllabica- 
tion, you will begin to use your ideas about 
syllabication constantly. If you really try to 
use syllables as an aid in understanding un- 
known words, or in remembering spelling, you 
will see constant improvement in yourself. 
Remember, very good readers and spellers use 
syllabication frequently and read and spell 
better because of it. 
Rules for Syllabication: Here are the basic 
rules for dividing words into syllables. There 
are many other technical rules, but they are 
not so important as these. If you can learn 
and understand these basic rules, you will 
certainly know enough about syllabication to 
meet your ordinary needs in reading and writ- 
ing. 

Rule 1—Vowel Sounds: Every syllable has a 
vowel sound. There are as many 
syllables in a word as there are 
sounded vowels. 
Examples—luminous is divided lu- 

mi-nous since it has 
three sounded vowels. 
lubricate is divided lu- 
bri-cate since the fourth 
vowel e is silent. 

boiler is divided boil-er 
since the oi is really one 
sound. 


Rule 2—A consonant between two vowels 
usually goes with the vowel follow- 


ing it. 

Examples—ingredient is divided in- 
gre-di-ent. 
peacock is divided pea- 
cock. 


Exception—mimic is divided mim-ic 
because the first vowel 
is accented and short. 
When the first syllable 
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is accented, the con- 
sonant 15 usually in- 
cluded in this syllable. 
Rule 3—Double consonants are usually split. 

One goes with each of the two ad- 

joining syllables. 

Examples—pebble is divided peb- 
ble. 
pillow is divided pil-low. 

Rule 4—Consonants are split when they are 
not blended into one sound in pro- 
nunciation. 

Examples—picture is divided pic- 
ture since the two con- 
sonants are pronounced 
separately. 
picket is divided pick-et 
because ck is one sound. 

Rule 5—Prefixes and suffixes usually form 
separate syllables. These parts are 
really units by themselves and not 
just a part of a long word or stem. 

Examples—percolate is divided 
per-co-late because per 
is a prefix meaning 
“through” added to co- 
late meaning “to strain." 
preview is divided pre- 
view. 


You can readily see how these rules for 
syllables help pronunciation. In the first place, 
the basis for each syllable is a vowel that is 
clearly heard. Secondly, consonant sounds are 
divided into syllables according to the way 
we pronounce them; that is, if several con- 
sonants form one single sound, they remain 
in one syllable, If the consonants have several 
sounds, they are separated. Finally, important 
parts of a word such as prefixes and suffixes 
are considered as separate syllables. 

Now let us practice with some of these 
rules. 


Exercise V—Recognizing Syllables 


Divide the following words into syllables 
by writing the number of syllables for each on 
the line at the right. 
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12. manner 25. faithless 


13. oppression 


1. cymbal - 14. packsaddle. —. 
2. cyclic о. рава. .. - 
3. idea кее 162 factor Бе 
4. latchstring____. 17. identity __ 
5. operator __ 18. nickel cM e 
6. elective — 19. pandemic |. — — 
te clement. 8000200 athletic. — — 
8. humor J 21. shipmastr. — 
9. homonym ____ 22. sackful 

10. omit 249 TaUghead. ___ 

ll. lattice 24. kindly 


Exercise VI 


Which of the rules for syllabication is most 
obvious in these items? Write the rule number 
other than 7 (see pages 139-140) in the space 
after each word. 
idea 
element 
faithless 
oppression 
sackful 
factor 
omit 
cymbal 
manner 
nickel 
ll. operator 
12. homonym 


© ю оа бл юю 


13. humor 
14. railhead 
15. kindly 


Which two rules are effective in these? 
16. elective 
17. opposite 
18. identity 
19. pannikin 
20. pandemic 


| 


Exercise Vil—Marking Syllables 


Write each of these words in syllables at 
the right. 


1. pickup 
2. mallet 
3. nimbus 
4. pinon 
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5. saturation 
6. newscast 
7. hobgoblin 
8. factual 
9. cryptograph 
10. contravene 
11. cubicle 
12. diatonic 
13. sanctity 
14. polychrome 
15. physiology 
16. official 
17. diamond 
18. vibrant 
19. territory 
20. sapphire 


AU 


Using Syllables in Pronunciation: Can you 
use your knowledge of syllables to work out 
the pronunciation of words? Can you combine 
your knowledge of vowel sounds and syllabica- 
tion to work out the probable pronunciation 
of unknown words? 

There are three basic principles for vowel 
sounds that may help you to decide: 


Rule 1—Vowel sounds are usually short ex- 
cept when they come at the end of 
the word or syllable. 

Examples—tri ál cóm món 
pén cil Еее döm 
sémintic ladle 

Rule 2—In words or accented syllables end- 
ing in a silent e the preceding vowel 
is usually long. 

Examples—daze slave 
ex tréme re füse 

Rule 3—When two vowels are joined, the 
first usually has the long sound and 
the second is silent. Thus the two 
letters form only one sound. 
Examples—tóast séason 

stéam héel 

Exceptions—coil, against, cloud, out 

These latter vowel com- 

binations аге  diph- 

thongs or two sounds. 

Let us practice with these three rules for a 
few minutes. Then we will try to use them 
and our knowledge of syllabication to work 
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out the pronunciation of new or unusual 
words. 


Exercise VIII—Recognizing Vowel 
Sounds 


Write these words in syllables. Put the dia- 
critical marks on them to show how they 
should be pronounced. The first ten words are 
governed by Rule 1, the next ten by Rule 2, 
and the last group by Rule 3. 


1. amen 

2. belong 

3. cable 

4. dioxide 

5. dimness 

6. din 

7. finite 

8. gallant 

9. merchandise 
10. elastic 
11. attire 
12. benzene 
13. mistime 
14. emblaze 
15. fleece 


16. infinitude 
]7. infantile 


NANI 


18. haste 
19. misfire 
20. encase 
21. claimant 
22. measly 
23. floater 
24. gainful 
25. hoary 
26. meagre 
27. jeans 
28. misease 
29. ordeal 
30. dried 


Exercise IX—Analyzing New Words 


Write the following words in syllables. Use 
your knowledge of syllabication and vowel 
sounds to work out a probable pronunciation. 
Show the pronunciation by using the dia- 
critical marks on the vowels. 
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Maori 
betroth 
calceolaria 
convolution 
gladiolus 
gimlet 
mitosis 
mitral 
mayonnaise 
meatus 
behemoth 
gumbo 
Hanseatic 
misdemeanor 


| 


|| 


PERE Боюма р ооз 


Consonants Sounds 
с 


Examples 
collect 
cease 
ocean 
church 
chorus 
machine 
stopped 
drop 


ch 


ве Бтр. р. ет 


dg judgment 


—. 


— 
< = 
о > 

m 
"E 


жаы 
2 
R 


ghost 
laugh 


в. 
moa 


ph phantom 


Stephen 


< ~ 


There is а good reason for giving this list 
of different consonant sounds. This is the fact 
that these sounds are used to represent the 
pronunciation of these words in a dictionary. 
When the dictionary-maker wants to give the 
reader the pronunciation of the hard sound 
of c, he spells it with a k. For example, Web- 
ster's New Collegiate respells collect—kdltkt. 
In other words, the dictionary gives the pro- 
nunciation by respelling the word with those 
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15. orchestral 
16. pellucid 
17. homeopath 
18. pleonasm 
19. residual 

20. sisal 


DÀ eee 
—— 


Consonant Sounds 


You have learned that vowels have several 
sounds. It is also true that our consonants 
have different sounds. Here is a list of some 
of the common pronunciations for various 
consonants and consonant combinations. Read 
these over to refresh your memory. 


Consonants Sounds Examples 
q kw quake 
k liquor 
s s sun 
2 easy 
sh sure 
zh vision 
th soft th tooth 
hard th either 
t "Thomas 
x ks box 
gz exact 
ksh anxious 
gzh luxurious 
2 xylophone, 
anxiety 
y i sky 
u's myrtle, 
martyr 
e candy 
1 1 zeal 
zh azure 


letters which ordinarily give the exact sounds 
of the letters of the words, 

If the student understands the principle of 
phonetic respelling, he can readily read and 
pronounce any word given in the dictionary. 
He will discover that each word is respelled 
with the letters that give the exact pronun- 
ciation of the word. He will find out that if 
a letter is silent in the pronunciation of the 
word, it is omitted in the phonetic respelling. 
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For example, involve is respelled involv to 


show that the final е is silent. 
Here is some practice in reading phonetic 


Exercise X—Phonetic Respelling 


The word at the left represents the phonetic spelling of words as found in the dictionary. 
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w 


respelling according to Websters New Col- 
legiate Dictionary. 


en 
3 
a 


the word at the right for which it is the proper pronunciation. 


1. kwik a. kick b. quit 
2. sürtin a. certain b. contain 
3. garázh a. carriage b. garret 
4. thót a. that b. thou 
5. héd a. herd b. had 
6. unék a. uncle b. unite 
7. lünj a. lounge b. lunge 
8. kórál a. choral b. carrel 
9. éksépt a. accept b. except 
10. faz a. face b. phase 
ll. trák a. trick b. trunk 
12. not a. knot b. note 
13. gost a. guest b.- guessed 
14. ski a. skip b. sky 
15. mach a. mash b. madge 


Exercise XI 


Match the respelled word and its meaning. 
Put your answers on the line at the left by 
writing in the proper letter. 


— We SEE a. to discharge vio- 
lently 

—À ОЧИ b. has been placed 
down 

—— % Шр c. funnel used as a 
trumpet 

——— A OR d. a cutting instru- 
ment 

—— 5. ilustrashun е. a moving con- 
tainer 

— $i f. act of affronting 

—— fo" lad g. freedom from ef- 
fort 

— 8. stkstét h. twelve o'clock at 
night 

— 9. disgórj i. dead, deceased 

—— 10. mégafon j act of making 
clear 

eee PT k. making a loud 


sound 


c. quick d. wick " 
c. curtain d. citron 
c. gasket d. garage soe 
c. though d. thought 
c. hid d. head m 
c. unique d. unicorn urat 
c. lunch d. lung 
c. coral d. curl e 
c. echo d. excerpt TENIS. 
c. vase d. fash ETE 
c. track d. truck 
c. newt d. gnat 2253 
с. gist а. ghost 
с. ski d. skid эжей, 
с. match d. Magi s Just 
12. véikl l a kind of flower 
— —. 18. midnit m. to keep alert, be 
awake 
— M. parka n. a kind of floor- 
ing 
—— 15. szerz о. a group of six 


Exercise XII 


Try to read the pronunciation given in the 
first column. For what common word does 
each phonetic spelling stand? Write the word 
on the line at the right. 


yangké 

bém 

róng 

kóntrákt 

ürjént 

siprés 

toornikét 

dispóz 

toerd, tórd 

čkstra LIÉ 
15k —— 
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12. süksés 
13. hich 
14. rezült 
15. gàn 
16. prést 
17. nükl 
18. огїјїп 
19. is 
20. moshün 


Use of the Accent 


Another aid to pronunciation given in the 
dictionary is the accent mark. This mark 
looks like this ’ and is used to indicate the 
part of the word that is stressed. For ex- 
ample, the word access is marked à4k'sés, for- 
merly áksés, in Websters New Collegiate 
Dictionary. Apparently the pronunciation of 
this word has gradually changed so that now 
the first part is stressed. The only way this 
change in pronunciation could be shown is 
by shifting the accent mark. 

Many dictionaries use two accent marks, 
known as the primary and the secondary ac- 
cent. The primary accent mark is heavier 
and blacker than the secondary mark, al- 
though they are shaped the same. These two 
accents are found in long words such as 
ac-cel’er-a’tion. In such words, one part of 
the word is emphasized more, the other 
slightly less, 

Attention to the accent mark is important 
in learning the right pronunciation. If we are 
not aware of the correct emphasis, we are 
apt to mispronounce such words as ci-gar’, 
ce-ment’, in’tri-cate, and mu-nic'i-pal. 

When the student learns to use the accent 
marks, he is ready to figure out the correct 
pronunciation of any word in the dictionary. 
We have tried to help you learn vowel sounds, 
consonant sounds, and phonetic respelling. 
These facts and an understanding of the ac- 
cent marks are all that a student needs to 
use a dictionary effectively for learning pro- 
nunciation. 

Here are some exercises on pronunciation. 
They will give you some experience in using 
accent marks. 
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Exercise XIlI—Marking Accents 


Decide where the accent belongs in each 
word. Put the mark in the correct place. 


l. broadsword 9. peppermint 
2. cluster 10. reissue 

3. extradite ll. senatorial 
4. fullback 12. sprocket 

5. goiter 18. tangent 

6. inferno 14. credulity 

7. lecture 15. theatrical 

8. Sunday 


Exercise XIV—Misplaced Accents 


Here are a number of common words often 
mispronounced. Usually the mispronuncia- 
tion is due to a wrong accent. How should 
each be pronounced? Write the word showing 
correct accent. 


l. to-ward' 
2. ath'letic 
3. mischie'vous 
4. deficit 
5. se'lect 
6. prefer'able 
7. access’ 
8. poem' 

9. finis 
10. hu'mane 
ll. as'certain 
12. an'esthetic 
13. compa'rable 
14. deg'radation 
15. diri'gible 


Exercise XV—Using the Dictionary for 
Pronunciation 


Answer the following questions with the 
aid of Webster's New Collegiate or some other 
college dictionary. Let us see whether your use 


of the dictionary to find pronunciation has 
improved. 


——— 1. The word histone is pronounced 
to rime with: 

а) one, b) tone, c) torn, 

d) tune 
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—— 2. The more common pronunciation 
of history is: 

a) his’tri, b) his'to-ri, 

с) his-to'rí 
Which letter or letters in mor- 
phine are silent? 
How is the word index spelled 
phonetically? 
What is the correct pronunciation 
of modern? 

a) mód'ern, b) mód'ren, 

c) mód-ern' 
Which syllable is emphasized in 
algebraic? 
In the pronunciation of fibrinous, 
the first syllable rimes with: 

a) money, b) neigh, 

с) spaghetti, d) tie 
Which letter or letters in indict 
are silent? 
The word hiss is pronounced to 
rime with: 

a) business, b) his, c) this, 

d) fish 
The more common pronunciation 
of homograph is: 

а) hóm'o-graf, b) hdm-o-graf’, 
с) hóm-o-graf", d) hóm'o-graf 
The first part of lordly has the 

same vowel sound as: 

a) log, b) paw, c) match, 

d) more 
How should moderate be respelled 
to show its exact pronunciation? 
What is the preferred pronuncia- 
tion of suggest? 

a) sü-jést, b) stig’jést, 

c) süg-jést 
Which part of dramatic is ac- 
cented? 
What is the correct pronunciation 
of flaccid? 

a) 04514, b) flákid, c) flàáksid, 

d) fláskid 


How did you do in this short review in us- 
ing a dictionary for pronunciation? An aver- 
age score in these 15 items would be 10 to 
12 right. Did you improve your performance 
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when compared with your rank in the earlier 
dictionary test? If not, it would be wise to 
discuss this with your instructor and with 
his aid decide how much further practice 
you need. 

Other exercises on pronunciation may be 
found in the following sources: 


Gainsburg, Joseph C. and Spector, Samuel I., Bet- 
ter Reading. New York: Globe, 1943. 

Monroe, Marion, Horsman, Gwen, and Gray, Wil- 
liam $. Basic Reading Skills. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman, 1948. See section on the dictionary 
in the index. 

Steadman, J. M., Vocabulary Building. Atlanta: 
Turner E. Smith, 1940. 

Triggs, Frances O., Improve Your Spelling. New 
York: Rinehart, 1944. Pp. 12-42, 53-56. 


Part 3 


PRACTICE IN USING A 
DICTIONARY: MEANINGS 


Since it is the most common use he makes 
of the dictionary, one would think that the 
average student would be quite skillful in 
finding meanings. Scores on the Meaning sec- 
tion of the Dictionary Test given earlier show 
this to be untrue. Students vary consider- 
ably in the effectiveness with which they can 
use a dictionary for finding the meanings of 
unfamiliar words. We have therefore tried to 
supply some general information about the 
development of word meanings and some 
exercises intended to improve this skill. 


How Words Get Their Meanings 


You may feel that this subheading should 
be “How Words Got Their Meanings.” You 
may say that, after all, the meanings of most 
words were determined long ago. But this is 
not true; words constantly change their mean- 
ings. They acquire new meanings as new 
ideas and inventions make use of them. They 
lose old meanings as customs and habits 
change. 

Take the word engine as a typical example 
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of a word that has lost its original meaning, 
acquired new ones, and is still changing. Once 
upon a time engine meant anything that was 
used to effect a purpose, any means or method. 
А man or a broom might once have been the 
engine to accomplish something. Later the 
word came to mean a mechanical tool, such 
as the rack used in torture or a ram used 
in warfare. With the invention of the steam 
locomotive and gasoline engine, engine came 
to mean a piece of machinery used to pro- 
duce power. Today we use the word in every- 
day speech to mean a locomotive or the en- 
gine of an automobile. In the near future, 
the word may come to mean simply an appa- 
ratus operated by atomic power or jet propul- 
sion. As we think back over these changes, 
we recognize a common idea in all of them— 
' that an engine was something man used to 
do things. 

Specialization and Generalization: Many, 
many words in English no longer have their 
original meanings. These changes in mean- 
ings occur in a number of ways. Words may 
become specialized and thus change from a 
broad, general meaning to a special, narrow 
one. This type of change was present in engine 
and other words like gear, fission, and brief- 
ing. The opposite change to a more general 
meaning is called generalization. In this 
process words lose their specific, original sig- 
nificance. Their use gradually broadens to 
cover many ideas. Words that have become 
generalized include thing (an assembly), 
clerk (a clergyman), line (cord or rope), and 
cell (small room). These words have acquired 
much more numerous and general meanings 
than they originally possessed. Students who 
are interested in the complete history of 
changes in words will find information in the 
Dictionary of Word Origins and the Oxford 
English Dictionary. 

Elevation and Degradation: Words may 
gradually acquire more polite, proper, or ele- 
vated meanings during their lifetime. They 
may also become degraded to lower, deroga- 
tory, or even vulgar meanings. These processes 
are called elevation and degradation. Some 

words that have become exalted from a low 
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level of meaning are pastor (shepherd), min- 
ister (servant), and alderman (old man). Words 
that have degenerated toward vulgarity are 
lousy, swear, and swell. 

Substitution or Radiation: During the long 
course of its history, a word may undergo a 
whole series of changes until an original mean- 
ing is supplanted by successive substitutes. 
Cardinal is such a word. It began with the 
Latin word cardo, meaning hinge or turning 
point. Later it meant main or chief, as cardinal 
numbers. Still later it was used to designate 
an officer of the church who wore a red robe. 
A woman's short, hooded cloak of scarlet cloth 
was also called by this term. Cardinal is now 
used to apply to the color, cardinal red, or to 
a bird, the male of which has bright-red plum- 
age and bill. Thus a word may grow to have 
a meaning or meanings apparently unrelated 
to its original use. 

Radiation is a similar process by which the 
original meaning of a word may be extended 
to many uses and applications. The noun care 
is one in which an original meaning has been 
broadened to express many variations. Orig- 
inally the word meant mental suffering or 
grief. This concept of concern has been ex- 
tended to the meanings: heavy anxiety, watch- 
ful attention, caution, liking, management or 
oversight, as well as to the person who is the 
object of care. Through all these various mean- 
ings radiates the central idea of showing con- 
cern, varying in degree from mere custodial 
care to extreme anxiety or suffering about 
someone, To mention but a few, other words 
that have grown by the process of radiation 
are power, force, rank, order, law. 


Labeling Meanings 


Since words change so much in the course 
of time, we need some labels to identify the 
age of the meaning and any peculiarity of its 
use. A meaning that has long since passed out 
of common use is usually labeled archaic or 
rare. Words with such meanings are really an- 
tiques which are likely to be found only in 
the Bible or perhaps in poetry, but not in 
modern writing. Samples of archaic or rare 
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meanings are “punishable” for the word ob- 
noxious and “deference” for the word ob- 
servance. We now think of obnoxious as 
meaning offensive and observance as a prac- 
tice or custom. 

Some words have different meanings in the 
several countries that use English. The word 
stone is used in Britain to mean a weight of 
fourteen pounds. The word stock in the 
United States means the same as the word 
share in England. These individual meanings 
are labeled in the dictionary by such abbrevia- 
tions as Brit., Can., U.S., Australia, Scot., and 
so on. 


Choosing Meanings 


We have reviewed a few of the facts about 
the manner in which words get their mean- 
ings. We have pointed out how the dictionary 
labels these various meanings according to 
their age or the geographical area in which 
they are used. The purpose of all this was to 
emphasize the fact that looking up a defini- 
tion of a word is not a simple matter of using 
the first definition given after the word. The 
reader must choose intelligently among the 
many definitions. He must find the meaning 
that is related to the way in which the word is 
used. If he is reading a botany textbook and 
encounters the word stone, he can use only 
the botanical definition in that reading. The 
reader must look through the various defini- 
tions to find one which exactly fits the subject 
he is reading. If he found the word stone in an 
article on printing or lithography, he would 
use a different definition to understand the 
use of the word. 


Exercise | 
l. A definition is labeled Obs. when it is: 
a. obscure 
b. uncommon 
c. no longer in use 


d. ancient 
2. A definition is labeled Arch. when it is: 
a. obsolete 


b. rare 
c. old but useful 
d. architectural 
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3. The meaning of a word can be changed 
by: 
a. decision of the dictionary 
b. becoming archaic 
c. changes in use of the term 
d. substitution of another word 


4. Two of the processes by which words 
achieve new meanings are 
ando e 
5. The meaning of a word is determined by: 
a. the linguists 
b. the language from which it was de- 
rived 
c. its original meaning 
d. the use people make of it 


Exercise llI—Choosing Meanings 


Let us see whether you can choose among 
the definitions given in the dictionary and 
match the definition with the use of the word. 
Here are a group of sentences using the word 
divide in a number of different ways. Use the 
definitions in Webster's New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary if it is available. Match one of the 
definitions with each sentence by writing the 
number of the definition that would fit in the 
blank space. 


1. The office was —. into small rooms 
by high partitions. 
2. He the marbles equally among 


the boys. 


8: 496 by 4. 

4. The tribes were among them- 
selves and unable to form a war party. 

5. He the cake with one slash of the 
knife. 

6. The lines on the measuring cup were 

into ounces. 

7. The postman the pile of letters 
according to the quadrant of the city in 
which they would be delivered. 


Exercise III 
Which of the meanings of divan belongs in 
each sentence? 


1. He went to the 
for a drink. 


to join his friends 
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2. Ali Pasha is the author of a celebrated 

3. The boy and girl sat on the to 
listen to the radio. 

4. Ben Avi was tried for treason by the 


5. The council of ministers met for a short 
time in the great of the palace. 


Exercise IV 


In the blank part in each sentence, use 
one of the six definitions of the noun dope. 
Insert the word that gives the sense of the 
particular definition that fits. Write the num- 
ber of the definition you choose in the paren- 
theses to the right of each sentence. The first 
one is done for you. 


1. His senses were befogged by opiates. ( 2) 
2. He prepared a thick mixture of 


( 

3. The older boy passed along all the 
he knew about school. G 
4. The winning horse had been 
in the opinion of the 

judges. (20) 
5. The hydroplane's wings had been 

coated with Н) 
6. The fluid nitroglycerin was ab- 

sorbed by the which in 

turn was packed into a cardboard 

cylinder, Gx) 


Exercise V 


Rewrite the correct definition of the noun 
ground to fit each sentence. Use other words 
to express the meaning of the word as used 
in each sentence. Write the number of the 
definition which is appropriate for each sen- 
tence, 


1. The women’s club found their 
seats in the of the theater. ( ) 

2. Despite the other's arguments, 
Henry maintained his — — . CH 

3. Einstein based his theory of rela- 
tivity on broad, mathematical 


C) 
C) 


4. The little boy stumbled and fell to 
the 
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5. The policeman felt that the man 


had for complaint against 
his neighbors. (5% 

6. The of the house stretched 
for acres in all directions. (>) 

7. He bent over and picked up a 
handful of the ___. ( ) 

8. The diver walked slowly across the 
of the sea. E>) 


9. It is essential for protection from 
overload for any electrical appii- 
ance to be ‚ 

10. His coffee was cloudy with. — — (0040) 
11. It was the custom for the club 
members to shoot only in their own 
hunting. —— . (x) 
12. The troops rapidly lost 
as they fell back before the advanc- 
ing enemy. (у 


Synonyms 

At the end of the definitions of many words 
in Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary you 
will find a symbol Syn. followed by several 
words which have a meaning essentially the 
same as the preceding word or are synonyms 
for it. After the word sharp we find the syno- 
nyms keen and acute. Actually these synonyms 
do not have exactly the same meaning as 
sharp. This is pointed out in the definitions of 
the synonyms. Sharp applies to things with an 
edge or point and implies cutting or piercing. 
Keen applies to things with a sharp edge, 
while acute refers to lines or edges converging 
in a point and suggests the power to penetrate 
rather than to cut, as in sharp or keen. Thus, 
although these words have a similar general 
meaning, each has its particular meaning as 
well. 

Woodrow Wilson is supposed to have said 
that no two words in English have exactly the 
same meaning. If we are very precise about 
word meanings, this statement is probably 
true. This does not mean that we cannot use 
any words interchangeably or treat words as 
though they had the same meanings. When 
they have the same essential meaning, as 
synonyms do, the use of one word for another 
is acceptable. 

If we had no synonyms, English would be 
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a primitive language indeed. We would have 
to express ourselves mainly by grunts and 
gestures to give variety and emphasis to our 
speech. Imagine how hard it would be to ex- 
press yourself if the only word that conveyed 
the idea of getting from one place to another 
on foot was walk. Synonyms certainly enrich 
our speech and enable us to describe more 
accurately. 

The writer and speaker who has progressed 
beyond the caveman’s grunts and pointing 
makes use of synonyms. He enriches his con- 
versation, entertains our imagination, and 
conveys the exact impressions he wishes to 
make by careful choice of words. He avoids 
the overworked words get, fix, keen, swell, 
said, nice and substitutes more graphic words. 
He is accurate in his choice of words and 
shuns such confusions as accept for except, 
affect for effect, can for may, and the like. 
He impresses us not by the long or hard 
words he chooses but by the fact that he can 
express himself precisely. 

The acquisition of precise diction does not 
occur in a few days or weeks. It is the result 
of years of constant attention to words. We 
cannot hope to make the student extremely 
skillful with words with these few exercises. 
But we can start him thinking about words, 
weighing them, choosing them carefully, and 
making deliberate selections. 

The study of synonyms is another means of 
acquiring more accurate diction. If a student 
transfers his knowledge of synonyms to his 
writing and speech, he will soon enjoy using 
a variety of words to express his exact mean- 
ings instead of employing trite, commonplace, 
or slang words. 

Let us try a few exercises with synonyms. 


Exercise VI—Overworked Words 


Here is a group of trite, hackneyed words 
used too often because the speaker cannot 
think of a more accurate word. Can you sup- 
ply more descriptive words? Write two sub- 
stitutes for each on the line at the right of 
the word. 

1. nice (person) 
2. nice (picture) 
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3. nice (meal) 
4. nice (evening) 
5. speak 
6. proposition 
7. funny 
8. fine 
9. fix 
10. tired 
ll. thing 
12. awful 


18. keen (an event) 
14. contact (a person) 


15. peculiar 
16. get 

17. take 
18. want 
19. glad 
20. sorry 


Exercise Vil—Confusing Words 


The first two words are commonly confused 
in pronunciation, spelling, or meaning. Write 
the correct one in the blank space in each sen- 
tence. Make your choice by thinking of the 
precise meaning of each word. 


l. affect, effect —What did the 
music have upon you? 
2. accept, except—t could not the 


gift. 
8. allusion, illusion—The audience did not 


understand the speaker's to the 
Bible. 

4. already, all ready—Are you to 
leave? 

5. contemptible, contemptuous—It was a 

remark. 

6. can, may— —— — . I please have that 

book? 


7. credible, creditable—He was honored for 

action in the line of duty. 

8. eminent, imminent—He is an 
member of the Academy of Sciences. 

9. complex, compound—The instrument 
was very 

10. healthy, healthful—The climate in Flor- 
ida is very 

11. liable, likely, apt—1t is 
very pleasant day. 


to be a 


12. farther, further—We hiked 
than the other troop. 

13. proof, evidence—The witness gave 

of the guilt of the prisoner. 

14. quiet, quite—We were not 
isfied by his answer. 

15. practical, practicable—He did not offer 
a solution to the problem. 

16. stationary, stationery—The car remained 

at the curb. 

17. statue, stature, statute—The man was 
about eight feet in 

18. deflation, inflation—His salary enabled 
him to buy less and less as in- 
creased prices. 

19. formally, ^ formerly—They dressed 

for the Hallowe'en party. 

20. amoral, immoral, unmoral—Acts of ani- 
mals may be considered 


sat- 


Exercise Vill—Correcting Confusions 


Before attempting this exercise, check your 
answers to Exercise VII. Then try to correct 
your errors by writing a short definition for 
each of the two words you confused. Show 
the essential difference in the meanings of the 
two words by your definitions. 
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Exercise IX—Finding Synonyms 


Let us use some of the vocabulary you have 
acquired. Can you think of four or five syn- 
onyms for each of these simple descriptive 
words? Write your alternates on the line at 
the right of the word. 

1. smart 

2. ugly 
3. pretty 
4. try 

5. small 
6. say 

7. beat 
8. take 
9. use 
10. allow 
ll. see 
12. quick 
18. think 
14. busy 
15. find 


More Work With Synonyms 


Exercise X—Expressing Degrees of 
Meaning 


You have realized, of course, that synonyms 
or alternates do not have exactly the same 
meanings. They differ in the degree, quantity, 
or quality of the essential meaning. For ex- 
ample, the alternates for small, which you 
thought of in Exercise IX, varied considerably 
in the sizes they indicated. There is a great 
difference between microscopic and under- 
sized, although both mean small. Can you dis- 
tinguish degrees of meaning in these groups 
of words? Arrange each group from the least 
to the greatest. 

1. Alternates for tall, referring to a person: 
gigantic, oversized, overdeveloped, 
tremendous, abnormal, very tall, 


mountainous, huge, extraordinary, 
high. 


2. Alternates for mad, referring to a person: 
angry, furious, displeased, annoyed, 
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irritated, vexed, resentful, enraged, 
indignant, wrathful. 


3. Alternates for scared: 
frightened, appalled, overwhelmed, 
dismayed, shocked, alarmed, appre- 
hensive, worried, discouraged, sur- 
prised. 


4. Alternates for dumb, referring to intelli- 
gence: 
moronic, idiotic, stupid, dull, unin- 
telligent, ignorant, slow, naive, slug- 
gish, simple. 


5. Alternates for like: 
enjoy, love, please, satisfy, content, be 
agreeable, accept, delight, approve, 
adore. 


Exercise XI—Choosing Exact Meanings 


Select the best alternate to use in the blank 
space in each sentence. Try to fit the exact 
meaning needed. 

A. Pilgrimage, voyage, tour, ramble, outing, 
excursion 
1. They began their on the 
S.S. Van Adam last Saturday. 
2. The steamship route included (a) 
(an) of many Mediterra- 
nean ports. 
8. No Arab is considered a true be- 
liever until he has completed (a) (an) 
to Mecca. 
4. Last Saturday we had (a) (an) 
in the nearby hills. 
B. Summary, synopsis, brief, epitome, 
abridgement, abstract 
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5. The student was required to submit 
a precise of his speech be- 
fore appearing before the class. 

6. Instead of the full accounts, short 
— ——s were printed in the an- 
nouncement of the convention. 

7. The lawyer prepared a short 

of his argument to the 


jury. 

8. The motion picture was reviewed 
in a short by the local news- 
paper critic. 

9. The smaller book represents (а) (an) 

of the original, larger edi- 


tion. 
C. Secret, covert, furtive, underhanded, clan- 
destine 
10. The spies met at meetings 
in obscure parts of the city. 
11. The arrested man had (a) (an) 
look when he faced the de- 


tectives. 

12. In a recent election, the 
funds of one of the candidates ex- 
cited considerable comment. 

18. Some people seem incapable of 
frank relationships and apparently 
must deal in (a) (an) man- 
ner. 

D. Abolish, annul, repeal, revoke, cancel 

14. The parents wished the court to 

the marriage of their chil- 


dren. 

15. The amendments asked voters to ex- 
press their option on the 
of the debated law. 

16. The magistrate punished the speeder 
by ing his license. 

17. The partners wished to 
their contractual relationships. 

E. Aware, cognizant, conscious, alive. 

18. He was not of the presence 
of the intruder. 

19. The student was not of all 
the facts contributing to the prob- 
lem. 

20. He was __ to all the many 
sounds present in the air. 
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Exercise XII—Using Synonyms 
Appropriately 


Use one of the words in each blank. Choose 
your answers in terms of the exact mean- 
ings of each word. 


Bait, badger, heckle, hound 


1. _ а trapped animal 
2. _ ап escaped criminal 
3. |... an opponent 
d о е Жараш 
Banish, exile, deport, transport 
5 cA ang арй 
G 1210.4 traitor 
7, — —À33'8.prisoper 
8. |... an undesirable person 
Barbarian, barbarous, barbaric, savage 
9. _ зап uncivilized man 
10. _[ [ .  .customs of uncivilized 
peoples 
П. ________ brutality of uncivilized 
life 
12. _____ life of the most primi- 
tive man 
Bare, naked, nude, bald, barren 
13:94" tothe waist 
14. ______ knob of a hill 
15. — [ wasteland 
16. _______ of covering 
HIE маме 
Base, basis, foundation, ground 
18^" ор a colum 
19. ________ of a building 
20. ____ of an argument 
2I; = ОБЕ рана 
Capital, chief, principal, main, foremost 
22. ________ figure in a painting 
23, „Те. лока 
24. officer of a government 
25, 2 as offense, 

26. ________ point of an argument 
Disgrace, dishonor, disrepute, shame, scandal 
27. .—— — causes loss of esteem 

28. ________ loss of self-respect 

29. |. . brings humiliation to 
self and others 

30. |. .. causes loss of one's good 
name 


TOOLS FOR VOCABULARY GROWTH 
Antonyms 


The correct use of antonyms, or words of 
opposite meaning, requires even greater care 
in choice of words than does the study of 
synonyms. Several words may have essential 
meanings in common as synonyms do, but 
there is only one exactly opposite meaning for 
any word. For example, although famous and 
infamous appear to have opposing meanings, 
they are not true antonyms. They imply that 
a person or act is widely known but for dif- 
ferent reasons. The exact opposite of famous 
would then be unknown. This discrimination 
requires a fine contrast of the exact meanings 
of words. 


Exercise XIlI—Choosing Antonyms 


Choose and underline the two words in each 
group which are precise antonyms. 


l. bind, tie, secure, unfasten, attach 
straight, twisted, warped, crooked, de- 
formed 

3. chance, fortunate, lucky, accidental, un- 
lucky 

4. retreat, rout, withdrawal, advance, re- 
form 

5. fair, just, equitable, impartial, foul 

6. argue, debate, discuss, dispute, agree 

7. unlikeness, divergence, distinction, sim- 
ilarity, difference 

8. distribute, dispense, divide, collect, deal 

9. predominant, dominant, paramount, sov- 
ereign, subordinate 

10. dubious, problematical, questionable, 
obvious, doubtful 

11. element, component, constituent, com- 
pound, factor 

12. relieve, discomfort, abash, rattle, em- 
barrass 

13. gourmet, gourmand, glutton, epicure, 
bon vivant 

14. famous, notorious, renowned, infamous, 
noted, unknown 

15. acclaim, applaud, shout, decry, praise 

16. ease, difficulty, hardship, rigor, vicissitude 
l7. arrogant, superior, predominant, hum- 
ble, overbearing 


DICTIONARY USE 


18. dynamic, active, forceful, energetic, static 

19. persevering, obdurate, stubborn, lax, 
persistent 

20. intermittent, convulsive, excitable, spas- 
modic, continuous 


Exercise XIV—Opposites 


Here is a group of words. You ought to be 
able to write the opposite for each of these in 
a total of three minutes. Let us see how 
quickly you can recall these. Put your answer 
on the line at the right of the word. 


full 
negative 
after 
dim 
blunt 
success 
pessimistic 
joy 
public 
10. profit 
11. spend 
12. always 
13. graceful 
14. strength = 
15. ancient 


RO кы Oise M O9 B9 px 


———— 


16. expand 

17. barbarous 
18. hinder 

19. despondent 
20. vague 

21. fertile 


22. doubtful 
23. injurious 
24. busy 

25. abstract 
26. advance 


27. foreign 
28. create 
29. simple 


30. extravagant 


Exercise XV 


Let us see whether you can now use a dic- 
tionary efficiently for finding and choosing 
meanings. These are questions based on Web- 
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ster's New Collegiate Dictionary. Use the dic- 
tionary in answering them. Put your answer 


on the line following the question. 


1. What is the original meaning of honest? 


2. Which meaning for honeysuckle is no 
longer aie, а 
3. How many meanings are given for the 
noun hinge? 
4. Which of the meanings given for gantlet 
is suitable for defining the word as used 
in this sentence? “The captive was forced 
to run the gantlet by his Indian captors.” 


5. What word means essentially the same as 
palate according to Webster's? 

6. How many common phrases or word 
combinations use the word game? 

7. In what science is the term orthostichy 
used? 

8. What word could you use in place of 
nerve according to Webster's? 

9. Which meaning of line is apt to be used 
in music? 

10. Is the original meaning of keep still ac- 
ceptable or 2 rd Д 225 СЛО сй к>. 

11. Which meaning of key is intended in 
this quotation? “He arranged his de- 
scriptions of the parts of the plant in a 


key.” 


Other exercises on use of the dictionary for 
meanings may be found in these sources: 


Gilmartin, John С. Word Power. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1950. 

Hart, Archibald, Twelve Ways to Build a Vocabu- 
lary. New York: Dutton, 1948. Chapter Х. 
Jones, W. Powell, Practical Word Study. New 
York: Oxford University, 1952. Sections One 

and Four. 

Mallery, Richard D., Workbook for English 
Vocabulary Building. New York: Macmillan, 
1948. Part 2. 

Norwood, J. E, Concerning Words. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1950. Sections One and Six. 

Smith, S. Stephenson, How to Double Your Vo- 
cabulary. New York: Crowell, 1947. Chapter 
Ill. 
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Part 4 


PRACTICE IN USING A DICTIONARY: 
SPELLING 


To many students, the idea of discovering 
the correct spelling of a word by use of a dic- 
tionary seems impossible. They argue that 
since they don’t know how to spell the word, 
they wouldn’t know where to look in the dic- 
tionary. This type of argument against the use 
of a dictionary to finding spelling is, of course, 
invalid. When one is puzzled by the spelling 
of a word, he is not usually entirely ignorant 
of all the letters in the word. He has some 
ideas about the order of letters and how the 
word begins. Even if the student knew only 
the first letter of the word, he could find 
it in the dictionary if he had the patience to 
look through all the words beginning with 
that letter. When he knows the first few let- 
ters, or perhaps more of the word, finding the 
spelling becomes correspondingly easier and 
quicker. 

И we then agree that it is possible to find 
spellings in the dictionary in most cases, the 
question arises as to how we know when we 
have found the word. This can only be an- 
swered by consulting the meanings given in 
the dictionary. We can tell whether this is the 
word we are seeking by matching one of the 
definitions given for the word with the mean- 
ing we have in mind. Let's consider a situation 
in which this might occur. When a student 
has heard a word in class and wishes to use it 
again in his writing, he may be uncertain of 
the spelling. He consults his dictionary, guess- 
ing how the word is spelled. He finds a word 
that sounds like the one he heard. He can de- 
cide whether this is the word he is seeking by 
reading the definitions given for it. If one 
of the meanings is synonymous with the way 
in which he intended to use the word, he 
knows he has found the correct word. 

Sometimes the student's problem is not the 
exact order of the letters in a word but an- 
other aspect of its spelling. He may wonder 
whether the word should be written as one 
word or two, or have a hyphen between its 
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two parts. Should this word be a separate, 
compound, or hyphenated word? Unfortu- 
nately, there is no simple answer. Words may 
begin as separates, like steam boat, then be- 
come hyphenated, steam-boat, and finally func- 
tion as a compound, steamboat. The principle 
seems to be that as words become better 
known and more common they gradually 
change into compound words, like steamboat. 
New words are more often spelled with a 
hyphen. Or sometimes words are hyphenated 
when the beginning vowel of the second part 
is not easily combined with the last letter of 
the first part, as in self-evident, re-examine, 
and un-American. Probably the most practical - 
approach with such words is to consult a dic- 
tionary. 

There are several other uses of the hyphen, | 
as in numbers and in compound adjectives | 
which will not ordinarily be found in a dic- 
tionary. Numbers from twenty-one to ninety- 
nine and compound adjectives used before the 
noun, such as two-year-old colt, well-kept 
lawn, are hyphenated. When these expressions 
occur after the noun, as “The lawn was well 
kept,” they are not hyphenated. Or when опе 
modifies the other, as in “a nicely kept lawn,” 
they are not hyphenated. 

One other simple use of the hyphen is easily 
remembered. When a prefix such as non or 
un is added to a proper noun, non-British, 
un-Aryan, a hyphen is used. The need for the 
hyphen is obvious, for if the word were writ- 
ten solid, there would be a capital in the 
middle of the word. 


Exercise | 


Decide which is the correct spelling of these 
words. Use a dictionary to help you if you 
cannot decide. The spelling of all these words 
is governed by the principles just described. 

Write the letter of the spelling you choose 
at the left. 


— 1. a business like step 
a) business-like, b) business 


like, c) businesslike 


DICTIONARY USE 


| 


| 


2: 


an elementary school teacher 
a) elementary-school, b) ele- 
mentaryschool, c) elementary 
school 
self confident student 
a) self confident, b) self-confi- 
dent, c) selfconfident 
touch me not expression 
a) touch me not, b) touch- 
me-not, c) touchmenot 
vigorous wind up 
a) wind up, b) wind-up, 
c) windup 
seventy five 
a) seventy five, b) seventyfive, 
C) seventy-five 
one inch pipe 
a) one inch, b) one-inch, 
c) oneinch 
non Malayan state 
a) non Malayan, b) non- 
Malayan, c) nonMalayan 


Exercise II 


Here are a number of other words that many students find difficult to spell. Decide which is 
the correct spelling. Write the letter of your answer at the left. 


WEEE НЛ 


азе СНА А к-сы 


a) accidently b) acidentally 
a) all right b) allright 

a) atheletic b) athletic 

3) benefited b) benefitted 

a) controled b) controlled 
a) definate b) defanite 

a) existance b) existerence 
a) formaly b) formerly 

a) government b) goverment 
a) humurous b) homorous 
a) intenionally b) intentionaly 
a) judgement b) jugment 

a) loosing b) losing 

a) mischevous b) mischeivous 
3) occassion b) occasion 

a) parliment b) parlaiment 
a) posession b) possesion 

a) seperate b) separate 

a) suprise b) surpise 

a) usully b) usally 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


heavier than air craft 
a) heavier-than-air, b) heavier 
than air, c) heavierthanair 
night blooming cereus 
a) night blooming, b) night- 
blooming, c) nightblooming 
a three fifths part 
a) three fifths, b) threefifths, 
c) three-fifths 
playing basket ball 
a) basket ball, b) basket-ball, 
c) basketball 
two headed dog 
a) two headed, b) twoheaded, 
c) two-headed 
two dollar hat 
a) two dollar, b) two-dollar, 
с) twodollar 
now a days 
a) nowadays, 
c) now a days 


b) now-a-days, 


accidantaly d) accidentally 
alright d) allright 
athaletic d) atheltic 
benifited d) benifitted 
contolled d) controlld 
definite d) definit 
esestance d) existence 
formely d) formelly 
govenment d) govment 
humorus d) humorous 
intentionally d) intentionly 
judgment d) judment 
loseing d) looseing 
mischievous d) mischievious 
ocassion d) ocasion 
parliament d) parlament 
possession d) posesion 
seperete d) saperate 
surprise · d) surpris 
usualy d) usually 
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Exercise III 


Correct your answers for the preceding ex- 
ercise by putting a check next to the ones 
you misspelled. Then, using the dictionary, 
find the correct spelling. Can you use the 
dictionary easily for this purpose? 


Exercise IV 


These are words which are commonly con- 
fused in spelling. Choose one of them for each 
sentence. 


l. born, borne—Troubles are made to be 

by the unfortunate. 

2. allude, elude—The runaway tried to 

his parents. 

3. illusion, delusion—The mirage was an 
optical 

4. all right, alright—I hope everything is 

now. 

5. assure, insure—I tried desperately to 

the frantic mother. 

6. carmel, caramel—I lost a filling from one 
of my teeth chewing a 

7. censor, censure— The government tried 
to all unfavorable criticism. of 
its actions. 

8. compliment, complement—The rear 
guard was lacking a few men of its full 


9. nowhere, nowhere—The hat was 

to be found. 

10. continual, continuous—Her 
talking was driving her friends away. 

ll. allusion, illusion—The audience was 
confused by his many to classical 
sources. 

12. incidence, incidents—The of 
mortality from tuberculosis is high in 
that county. 


13. principal, principle—It wasn't the 
money; it was the of the 
affair. 

14. setting, sitting—He was on the 


fence as I drove by. 

15. site, cite, sight—We caught a quick 
glimpse of the — of the church 
building. 
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Exercise V 


Can you give a reason for the correct an- 
swer in each item missed in Exercise IV? Use 
your dictionary to help formulate your reason, 
if you need it. Write your reasons below. 


Exercise VI 


Let us see whether you can use the dic- 
tionary to find the spelling of more uncom- 
mon and difficult words. You probably are 
not familiar with these words and will have 
to use the dictionary for most of them. A 
short definition is given to aid in identifying 
the word. Underline the spelling you think is 
correct and score your answers by checking 
with the dictionary. 


l. chimericle, chimerical—fanciful or fan- 
tastic 

2. centrifugel, centrifugal—developing out- 
ward 

3. cuneiform, cunieform—wedge-shaped 

4. coxwain, coxswain—steersman of a boat 

5. eleemosynary, elemosynary—devoted to 
charity 

6. ephemeral, ephemereal—short-lived 

7. forcastle, forecastle—forward part of a 
vessel 

8. minutie, minutia—minor details 

9. omnisceince, omniscience—infinite 
knowledge 

10. panache, panachea—group of feathers 
on a helmet 

11. plebisite, plebiscite—vote of the people 

12. que, queue—pigtail 

13. ribald, ribbald—offensive, vulgar 

14. sonoreous, sonorous—resonant 


DICTIONARY USE 


15. totalisator, totalizator—pari-mutuel 
16. viands, viends—food 
17. equery, equerry—officer of the royal 


household 

18. inherent, inhearent—belonging by na- 
ture 

19. memoire, memoir—history of personal 
experiences 


20. pangyrist, panegyrist—a eulogist 


Exercise VII 


Try the same approach with these technical 
terms taken from various college textbooks. 
Underline the spelling that you choose. Check 
your answers by consulting the dictionary. 


Social Science Terms 


l. cacaus, caucus—a meeting 
featherbeding, featherbedding—forcing 
employment of unnecessary workers 

3. jargon, jargin—language of a particular 
group 

4. liaison, liason—a connecting link 

5. oligarchic, oligachic—the rule of a few 

6. psychomitrist, psychometrist—one who 
administers psychological tests 

7. schizophrenic, schisophrenic—a type of 
mental illness 

8. interstate, intestate—having no legal will 

9. proleteriat, proletariat—the laboring 
class 

10. indigint, indigent—poor, destitute 


Science Terms 

ll. karyosome, kareosome—a chromosome 

12. cyclotrin, cyclotron—apparatus for im- 
parting high speed to particles of matter 

13. thermaplastic, thermoplastic— plastics 
moulded by heat 

14. silicon, silicone—an organic plastic 

15. plutonum, plutonium—a radioactive ele- 
ment 

16. saline, salin—a salt solution 

17. ornathology, ornithology—scientific study 
of birds 

18. anesthesia, aenesthesia—a sleep-produc- 
ing drug 
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19. cirus, cirrus—a type of cioud 
20. sinstral, sinistral—pertaining to the leit 
side 


Business and Economics 


21. protagonist, protogonist—one converted 
to a group of ideas 

29. expropiation, expropriation—being de- 
prived of property 

23. peculiation, peculation—the theft of 
money held in trust 

24. reciprocaty reciprocity—mutual ех- 
change or co-operations 

25. colusion, collusion—fraud, deceit 


English and Literature 


26. lexicon, lexecon—a dictionary 

27. orthagraphy, orthography—spelling ac- 
cording to rules 

98. poliglot, polyglot—speaking many lan- 
guages 

29. euphemism, euphimism—an inoffensive 
expression of an unpleasant fact 

30. hyperbol, hyperbole—verbal exaggera- 
tion 


Exercise VIII 


Here is a final test of your ability to use the 
dictionary to find spellings. Compare your 
score with the earlier test you took. You 
should get 80 to 90% of this test correct if 
you can use a dictionary efficiently. Put your 
answers at the left. 

Use the dictionary in answering these ques- 
tions. 


1. The plural of monody is? 
2. Which is the correct spell- 


ing? 
а) perscutory 
b) persceutory 


с) persecutory 

d) peresecutory 
How would you divide 
persona at the end of a line 
of typing if you had only 
three spaces left? 


4. How many syllables are 
there in stereotype? 
What is the correct spelling 
for the name of this mineral? 
a) stibnit 
b) stabnite 
с) stibnight 
d) stibnite 
. What is the plural of sorus? 
7. How is this expression 
spelled? 
a) Indiasilk 
b) India silk 
c) Indiasilk 
d) Indiansilk 
8. How would you divide 
parka at the end of the line 
if you had four spaces left? 
9. Isthis word spelled catalogue 
or catalog? 
10. How many syllables are there 
in eschatology? 


Other exercises on improving your spelling 
with the aid of the dictionary may be found 
in these sources: 


Gainsburg, Joseph C. and Spector, Samuel I., 
Better Reading. New York: Globe, 1943. 
Ketchum, Roland and Green, Jay E., Improving 
Your Vocabulary and Selling. New York: 
Noble and Noble, 1945. Chapters II, IV, and 
V. 

Steadman, J. М, Vocabulary Building. Atlanta: 
Turner E. Smith, 1940. 

Triggs, Frances O., Improve Your Spelling. New 
York: Rinehart, 1944. Pp. 57-111. 

Ward, Earl F., A Workbook in English Communi- 
cation. New York: Macmillan, 1949. Chapter 
VII. 


Part 5 


PRACTICE IN USING A DICTIONARY: 
DERIVATION 


The colonists who came to America were 
for the most part from England and, of course, 
spoke their mother tongue in the form char- 
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acteristic of that time. They soon found, how- 
ever, that their English words were inadequate 
for naming things they met in the New World 
or for expressing some of the ideas they de- 
veloped. The colonists were continually meet- 
ing new animals, new plants, different trees 
and fruits, unusual land formations different 
from those they had evolved names for in 
England. Therefore they began to develop 
many, many words to express their new ideas, 
their discoveries, and new ways of life. 

From the Indians they borrowed names of 
animals, plants, places, and foods. They 
learned to recognize the opossum and rac- 
coon and to eat hominy, succotash, and 
pone. They discovered how to use the toma- 
hawk and toboggan, to play lacrosse, and to 
recognize the hickory, butternut, and persim- 
mon trees. They learned to speak of the 
Indian’s customs with his own words, such 
as squaw, papoose, and sachem. They learned 
to use tobacco and to plant corn and squash 
and to use the Indian’s own words for these 
activities. 

Other nations that brought settlers to our 
shores also contributed to the growth of the 
American language in Colonial times. From 
the Dutch we acquired such words as patroon, 
snoop, waffle, and cruller; from the Spanish 
settlers—canoe, potato, tomato, chocolate, and 
barbecue. In addition, the colonists invented 
new terms for a variety of new things such as 
clearing, bottom land, bluff, hoecake, crazy 
quilt, spelling bee, mush. 

The swarms of immigrants who came to 
America during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries also brought with them many new 
words and terms. At first, large groups came 
from Great Britain, Germany, and the Scandi- 
navian countries. Later the tide shifted and 
millions came from Italy, Russia, Poland, and 
Austria. Many settled in large numbers in 
various parts of the country—the French in 
Louisiana, the Swedes in Minnesota, the Ger- 
mans in Milwaukee, the Czechs in Chicago, 
and so forth. There they entered actively into 
the industrial or agricultural life of America 
and began to exchange ideas, terms, and 
words. The total number of words contributed 
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by these groups is not large but forms an 
integral, picturesque part of the American 
language. 

In 1828 Noah Webster published the first 
real tabulation of the words used in America, 
in his American Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, which included some 70,000 words. 
Successive editions of this dictionary brought 
out by the Merriam-Webster Company have 
grown until they now reach a figure of 552,- 
000 entries. Thus, in little more than a cen- 
tury, the American language has grown almost 
800 per cent, a truly tremendous growth. 

Most of this growth in new words and terms 
has been due to the development of the arts 
and sciences, of industry, and of commerce, 
particularly in the nineteenth century. Thou- 
sands of these new words are due to the activi- 
ties of scientists, finding new names for new 
processes, new products, new inventions and 
discoveries. For the most part, science has 
drawn its terms from the classical languages, 
particularly from the Greek. Scientists tend 
to use either Latin or Greek for the names of 
new objects, ideas, or conditions. Such sciences 
as entomology, chemistry, and botany are con- 
tinually contributing new names drawn 
largely from the classical languages. 

Blends of older words such as cablegram 
and Pulmotor and trade names for new prod- 
ucts are important sources of new words in 
the American language. Words such as 
Postum, Listerine, and Kodak are pure inven- 
tions but essential in our industry and com- 
merce. Other new words have been formed 
by adding prefixes or suffixes to older terms. 
Examples of these would include beanery, 
bootery, farmerette, dogdom, lubritorium and 
supercolossal, preschool, near-mahogany, and 
thousands of others. 

American writers and newspapermen have 
also been an important source of new words 
in our language, although their inventions 
have often upset the more conservative British 
linguists. Such words as spellbinder, dead beat, 
grubstake came directly from early American 
writings. Shortened or abbreviated words 
which fit the needs of newspaper writing, such 
as quake, Jap, Nazi, are continually finding 
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their way into our daily speech. Although at 
first they may be considered undesirable, these 
immigrants to our language often prove sur- 
prisingly persistent. 

Many vigorous and dramatic words find 
their way into the language from slang or 
dialectic speech. Although normally slang is 
short-lived, some of these terms are too exact 
and picturesque to be lost. Words like jay- 
walker, bellhop, rubberneck, lame duck some- 
times find their way up to respectability and 
are accepted as correct English. Others are 
purely temporary and soon disappear from 
the scene as did mazuma, twenty-three skid- 
doo, and the cat's pajamas. 

Finally, within our own time, two world 
wars have contributed hundreds of new terms. 
Some we borrowed from our opponents, such 
as blitzkrieg, flak, Panzer, and Gestapo. Others 
were used to describe new instruments of war, 
as radar, half-track, jeep, and bazooka. The 
advances of medical science during the same 
period have also contributed many new tech- 
nical terms. The names of the new sulfa drugs 
and the antibiotics are now common. Nuclear 
physics has given us atomic, plutonium, chain 
reaction, and pile. Thus the growth of the 
American language has paralleled the history 
of America, its wars, inventions and discov- 
eries, its frontier life, colonial period, absorp- 
tion of new peoples, and scientific contribu- 
tions. 


Exercise 1 


Can you think of other words that came 
into the American language from contact with 
the American Indian? Match the words with 
the following definitions. 


l. —a conical tent of poles and 
bark or skins 
А —slipper-like shoes made of 


animal skin 
3. —shells or beads used as money 
4. —a vegetable of same species 
as pumpkin, having crook- 
neck,  scallop.shaped апа 
other varieties 
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5. ________—сигир, dried meat carried in 
a hide sack for supplemen- 
tary rations 

6. _ ... —a long-stemmed pipe smoked 
by one person after another 

7. ______—a conference or meeting of 


tribal chiefs 


Exercise П 


These are words contributed by Spanish 
explorers in America. Can you identify them? 
1. _______—a big hat; ten-gallon hat 
2. _ ам outdoor show featuring 

roping, branding, breaking 
of wild horses, etc. 


3. |... —a cattle-raising establishment 

4. |. |... . —an insect, the female of which 
bites humans to obtain blood 

5. Ss —a wild, unbroken horse; a 
hardy, half-wild horse of 
Texas 


Exercise Ш 


These are words that came into the Ameri- 
can language at about Colonial times. Can 
you identify them? 


1. — .— . —the rod used in ramming 
home the charge in a muzzle- 
loading firearm 

—a one-year-old horse 

—the joint erection of a house 
of its framework by a gather- 
ing of neighbors 

4. ___—a person with parents of dif- 

ferent races, as an American 
Indian and one of the white 


EE 


race 

5. coth spun or made at home; 
coarse, plain 

6. __—5Кіп of an animal often worn 


as a hat, with the tail hang- 
ing from the back 

7. ———————а type of house construction 
in which the outer walls were 
made of narrow boards over- 
lapping each other 

8. a low chest of drawers 


TOOLS FOR VOCABULARY GROWTH 
How Good a Detective Are You? 


Have you ever realized how many languages 
have contributed words to the English lan- 
guage? Of course, you know that thousands 
of our words came from Latin and Greek. 
You were probably aware that many other 
words were brought over from France, Italy, 
and Germany. But did you know that twenty 
or more other countries have also given us 
words? They have given us names for the 
products they sold us, for the food, clothing, 
animals, and ideas they brought to our shores. 
Like the products, these words were quickly 
accepted and used. Some are so much a part 
of our speech that we have long since for- 
gotten that they were once foreign words. 


Exercise IV 


Can you identify some of these borrowed 
words? Here are five easy ones to match with 
the country or language where they orig- 
inated. Write opposite each word the name of 
the country from which it came. 


1. kimono China 

2. sable (— уаныш Ireland 
3. silk m — Hungary 
4. shamrock Russia 

5. goulash Japan 


Those were easy, weren't they? Let us try 
some that will require a little more careful 
thinking. 


Exercise V 


Try to match each two words with the 
mother country. 


6. amen, 
Sabbath Scotland 
7. caravan, 
jackal Hindustan 
8. dungaree, 
mongoose Turkey 
9. tulip, 


coffee Persia 


DICTIONARY USE 


10. clan, 


whiskey Hebrew 


They weren't hard to match, were they? 
Now for some more difficult ones. 
Exercise VI 


Can you decide where these common words 
originated? 


ll. coco, 
flamingo Polynesia 
12. algebra, 
assassin Portugal 
13. gingham, 
bamboo Arabia 
14. canoe, 
tobacco Southern 
India 
15. calico, 
curry es South 
America 


Exercise VII 


Here are ten words that come originally 
from Europe. From what five countries do 
you think they were imported? 


16. guitar, plaza 

17. outlander, knapsack 
18. belladonna, piano 
19. menu, chauffeur 
20. waltz, schnapps 
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For those interested in these word importa- 
tions, М. S. Serjeantson’s A History of Foreign 
Words in English or E. D. Myers’ The Founda- 
tions of English are informative reading. 


New Words in English 


There are a great many ways for words to 
find their way into our language. As we have 
already noted, new words may be brought by 
immigrants, coined by ourselves to meet typi- 
cally American situations, or borrowed whole- 
sale from the older basic languages such as 
Greek or Latin. In addition to these sources, 
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there are constant changes going on which 
result in lengthening, shortening, and com- 
bining of common words. 

Combinations: Words may be combined in 
several ways to form new names for new ideas 
or new objects. Two words may merely grow 
to become a single word or a compound word. 
This has happened in the case of housewife, 
grapeshot, and hamstring. Or two words from 
classical sources may be compounded to form 
a trade name, as Mimeograph, Dictaphone, 
Audograph. Compound words tend to have a 
series of changes from separate words, to 
hyphenated, to solid words. 

Telescoping: Many American industrial con- 
cerns telescope their full names into a new 
word to find a short trade name; Socony 
(Standard Oil Company of New York), Saf-t- 
miler (a tire), and Reddi-whip (cream dis- 
penser) are samples of these. 

Other words become shortened for ease in 

everyday speech. Sometimes they verge on 
slang rather than standard English but they 
are so useful that they tend to persist. Typical 
clipped words are gas, cab, taxi, bus. Others 
include what the linguists call back-forma- 
tions, as beg (beggar), apron (naperon), gypsy 
(Egyptian). 
Famous Names: Names of famous persons, 
places, and mythological creatures also form 
a prolific source of words in our language. 
From mythology and folklore, we have such 
terms as mercurial, Peeping Tom, Nemesis, 
and Palladium. Important people have left 
us their names in cardigan (a sweater, after 
the Earl of Cardigan), sandwich (after the 
Earl who wouldn't stop gambling for a full 
meal), Machiavellian (Italian intriguer), Mae 
West (a lifesaving jacket), brougham (a car- 
riage after Lord Brougham). 

Both real and imaginary places have given 
us words which persist in common use. 
Samples of these are Bristol board (a scratch 
board used by artists, after the city of Bristol, 
England), Brobdingnagian (gigantic, after the 
imaginary people of Brobdingnag in Gulli- 
vers Travels), milliner (after a Milaner of 
Milan, Italy), and calico (after Calicut, India). 

Even characters in plays and novels have 
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given familiar words to our everyday speech. 
Among these are Babbitt (a booster, from 
Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt), Gargantua (the 
gigantic king from Rabelais’ Pantagruel), 
and Micawber (an optimist from Dickens’ 
David Copperfield). 

In the scientific fields, hundreds of words 
are derived from the names of the men and 
women who discover and invent. Some of 
those whose names have been honored in this 
fashion are Lister in Listerine, Plato in pla- 
tonic, Macadam in macadam, Pasteur in 
pasteurize, Ohm in ohm (a unit of electrical 
resistance), Volta in volt, and Ampere in 
ampere. 


Exercise VIII 


Write two or three compound words formed 
from these simple terms. Put your answers at 
the right. 


coal 
stock 
corn 
house 
dog 


Ы 
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Exercise IX 


Can you think of the names of three or four 
companies or trade names which represent 
telescoped words? Write them and tell what 
they mean, if you know. 


Exercise X 


Can you identify the person or place from 
which these words were derived? Use your 
dictionary, if necessary. 


1. Bologna 

2. Spartan 

3. sherlock c 
4. Darwinian 

5. Hereford 


TOOLS FOR VOCABULARY GROWTH 


watt 
sauterne 
Herculean 
Percheron 
hansom 
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Dictionary Symbols of Derivation 


Since the words of our language have come 
from so many sources, it has been necessary 
to evolve some way of labeling the sources. 
Most dictionaries use symbols or abbreviations 
to indicate the various sources from which a 
word has been derived. Here are examples of 
the manner in which etymology is treated in 
Websters New Collegiate Dictionary: 


channel (O. F. chanel fr. L. canalis) 
check (О. Е. eschec, eschac, through Ar. 
fr. Per. shah, king) 


These indicate that channel is derived from 
the old French word chanel, which in turn 
came from the Latin term, canalis. In the sec- 
ond example, our word check began as a 
Persian word meaning king, was used in 
Arabic, then in old French as eschec or eschac. 
In like manner, a simple derivation of each 
English or American word is given. Of course, 
the entire history of changes in each word 
or even all the languages in which a word was 
used differently are not given in the ordinary 
dictionary. Such a study would take much 
more space than the average dictionary can 
give to etymology. Moreover, the full history 
of a word or the story of its various usages is 
not exactly what one expects to find in the 
usual dictionary. The average person using а 
dictionary has little use for such information. 
Complete etymologies, therefore, are found 
only in special dictionaries such as the Oxford 
English Dictionary, A Dictionary of American 
English on Historical Principles, and the Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms. The more interesting 
stories of changes in words may be found in 
such books as Picturesque Word Origins, Bar- 
field’s History in English Words, and Week- 
ley's The Romance of Words. 

Sources of English: Our purpose here is sim- 
ply to help the student read and understand 
the facts about word derivation given in a 


DICTIONARY USE 


dictionary such as Webster's New Collegiate. 
This understanding of derivation can perhaps 
best be gained by some knowledge of the more 
important sources of our language. The bases 
for most of our words are found in the lan- 
guages of India and Europe, the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. The more important of these 
would include these groups: 


Italic —Latin gave rise to the 
modern Romance lan- 
guages of French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, etc. 

West Germanic —High German from 

which came Frankish, 
Bavarian, German; 
Low German or Platt- 
deutsch, Dutch, Flem- 
ish 

East Germanic —Gothic (no modern 

language) 

North Germanic—Old Norse, Icelandic, 

Swedish, Danish, Nor- 
wegian 


Hellenic —Greek, Modern Greek 

Celtic —Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, 
Manx 

Balto-Slavic —Bulgarian, Serbian, 
Slovenian, Croatian, 
Russian, Ukrainian, 


Czech, Polish 
—Indian languages, Per- 
sian, Afghanistan 


Indo-Iranian 


Of course, this compilation does not in- 
clude all the languages from which we have 
derived words but only the principal sources. 
These are only Indo-European sources and, 
as you will find under the word language in 
Websters New Collegiate Dictionary, there 
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are at least eight other language families in 
the world. 

One other group of facts may help the stu- 

dent to obtain a bird's-eye historical view of 
our language. The growth of English is di- 
vided into three major periods, Old English 
or Anglo-Saxon (450-1150), Middle English 
(1150-1500), and Modern English. During 
each of these periods, distinctly different in- 
fluences molded the language. Anglo-Saxon 
was chiefly derived from the West Germanic 
dialects brought to England by invasion. Most 
of our words for the bare essentials of life, such 
as stool, bench, door, are derived from this 
relatively primitive era. Other influences upon 
Anglo-Saxon came from the Roman invasion, 
the invasions of the Norsemen, and from the 
Celtic natives of England. Middle English was 
markedly shaped by the Norman conquerors 
who added many new words and many French 
forms of West Germanic words. Modern Eng- 
lish witnessed an influx of many Latin words, 
induced by the attempt of linguists and gram- 
marians to create some order in the melting 
pot of language. 
Dictionary Etymologies: The system of denot- 
ing etymology used by most modern diction- 
aries is simply a matter of abbreviating the 
names of the parent languages. You will find 
such abbreviations as: 


Af. —African L.L. —Late Latin 
A.S. —Anglo-Saxon N.L. —New Latin 
D. —Dutch O.N. —Old Norse 
Е. -—French Slav. —Slavonic 
Gael.—Gaelic W. —Welsh 


You should practice reading and inter- 
preting these symbols in order to be able 
to use them when you need them. 


These words have had a number of changes in the various languages in which they have been 
used. With the aid of your dictionary, give the original source and the changes in the word. 


The first one is done for you. 


$ 


Original 
equity Latin aequus—even 
hydraulic 
leopard 
corduory 
curator 
devil 
football 
corn 
peewee 
hurricane 
pastel 
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Exercise XII 


Each of these pairs of words came into Eng- 
lish from the same basic source. But each 
word has undergone a series of changes in the 
various languages in which it was used. To- 
day, the words have somewhat different mean- 
ings. 

Show the original source of both words and 
the difference in meanings. The first item is 
done for you. 

l. amiable—amicable Latin — ami- 
cabilis. Ami- 
able means 
good-natured 
while amica- 
ble shows 
warmer feel- 
ings, as of 
friendship. 

2. lace—lasso 


Exercise XIII 


To illustrate the multilingual nature of En 
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Later 
Latin aequitas, Old French equité 


3. genteel—gentile 


4. chateau—castle 


5. tabernacle—tavern 


6. recognize—reconnaissance 


7. mobility—movable 


8. eminent—imminent 
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glish, try this exercise in identifying sources of 


synonyms. Perhaps you will realize why it is possible to express the same idea in so many ways in 


English. 


The four words on each line are synonyms. Look them u 


p in your dictionary. Put each word 


under the name of the language from which it was originally derived until you have filled the 


four columns on each line. 


Greek 
1. prophesy, presage, predict 
2. free, autonomous, independent 


Latin French 


Anglo-Saxon 
foretell 


sovereign 


DICTIONARY USE 


game, amusement, escapade 
screened, concealed, cryptic 
small, trifling, microscopic 
crisis, strait, worry 

sad, melancholic, pensive 
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Exercise XIV 


Here is a final check on your ability to use 
the dictionary to find derivations. Compare 
your score here with your performance on the 
dictionary test. 

Use your dictionary in answering these 
questions. 


1. From what language is oak originally 
derived? 

2. The word obscene is identical with the 
same word in the language. 

3. Apparently the word mist has had no 
changes in its usage and comes to us 
directly from = 

4. The military terms mitraileur and 
mitraileuse are borrowed from the 

language. 

5. The abbreviation Hind. after mohur 

means that the word is derived from 


6. Stigmasterol and stipes are terms used 
in the sciences of and 
, respectively. 
7. The alternate spelling of misericord is 
taken directly from 
8. The mythological term mnemosyne is the 
same word as that used originally in the 
language. 
9. The word stithy is derived from 


10. Swither is more commonly used in 
than in the United States. 


Other exercises on the derivation of words 
and their meanings may be found in these 
Sources: 


Jones, W. Powell, Practical Word Study. New 
York: Oxford University, 1952. Section VI. 
Norwood, J. E, Concerning Words. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, 1950. Section V. 
Nurnberg, Maxwell and Rhodes, W. T., How to 
Build a Better Vocabulary. New York: Pren- 


scheme 
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hidden 
limited 
emergency 
dejected 


tice-Hall, 1949. Section III, Chapters 15 to 23. 
Smith, S. Stephenson, How to Double Your Vocab- 
ulary. New York: Crowell, 1947. Chapters 
VIII, X, XI. 
Smith, S. Stephenson, The Command of Words. 
New York: Crowell, 1949. Chapter V. 


Part 6 


PRACTICE IN USING A DICTIONARY: 
USAGE 


The average dictionary gives quite a num- 
ber of facts about the usage of the words it 
contains. If we know how to read these facts 
we can discover whether the word is the name 
of something (a noun) or whether it is an 
action (a verb). We will learn whether the 
word is good English in speaking or writing 
or whether it is acceptable only in colloquial 
speech. The dictionary will tell us the infor- 
mal meanings of the word, or the peculiar 
meanings used only in certain portions of the 
country. It will show the different pronuncia- 
tions of an English word in Britain, the 
United States, and other English-speaking na- 
tions. In other words, we can learn not only 
the meanings, spelling, and derivation, but 
also how a word may be used, or when and 
where it should be used. 


Standard and Substandard Words 


There are many ways of indicating whether 
a word is good, standard English. The method 
used in Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
is that of labeling a word or a particular 
meaning of that word according to the level 
of its usage or acceptability. These labels are 
as follows: 

Standard—Words or meanings that are en- 
tirely acceptable in both speech and writing. 
Since there are so many of these words, Web- 
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ster's New Collegiate does not bother to label 
them. Therefore, a word without any qualify- 
ing label is, in Webster's, standard English. 

Colloquial (Colloq.)J—Words used in con- 
versation, friendly letters, or informal speeches, 
but not suited to formal speech or writing. 
Such words are sometimes called informal 
words. 

Dialect (Dial.)—Words used only in a cer- 
tain locale or provincial area. Certain mean- 
ings and pronunciations may be dialect also. 
Dialectal words or meanings are not accepta- 
ble in correct speech or writing. 

Slang—Words used in common, popular 
speech. Much of our slang is composed of 
newly coined words made up to fit the situa- 
tion or a speaker's needs. The words have 
popular appeal because of their grotesqueness 
or humor. 

These are the labels commonly used in dic- 
tionaries and books on word usage to indicate 
the degree of acceptance. We often use other 
terms to make the same distinctions, such as 
vernacular, lingo, jargon, cant and argot, but 
these are not the formal, technical terms used 
by linguists. We will give you an opportunity 
to use and become more familiar with these 
standards later. 


Parts of Speech 


Frequently we need to know more about a 
word than its meaning when we consult a dic- 
tionary. We may be trying to use a word in 
our writing and not know exactly how it may 
be used. We may be doubtful whether the 
word may be used descriptively or as the 
name of a person or an action, Fortunately, 
the dictionary will help answer these ques- 
tions. 

For each word, the dictionary gives us the 
parts of speech by placing an abbreviation 
immediately after each entry. Webster's New 
Collegiate uses the following: 


n. —noun: the name of a person, place 
or thing 
v. —verb: а word denoting an action 


or state of being 
v. t. —transitive verb: a verb requiring 


TOOLS FOR VOCABULARY GROWTH 


an object, a receiver of its action, 
to complete its meaning 

v.i —intransitive verb: a verb express- 
ing a state or action without need- 
ing an object 

adj. —adjective: a word used to describe 
or modify a noun 

adv. —adverb: a word used to modify or 
qualify a verb or another qualifier 
such as an adjective or adverb 

prep.—preposition: a word telling when, 
where, how, etc. used to connect 
a noun to other words, such as to, 
by, in, at, etc. 

conj. —conjunction: a word used to join 
sentences, clauses, phrases or 
words, such as and, as, because, 
since, etc. 


It is not essential for you to try to memo- 
rize this list of abbreviations and definitions 
right now. We will provide practice in using 
and interpreting these symbols in this and 
later exercises. 


Exercise | 


Which of the underlined words or phrases 
are standard, colloquial, dialect, or slang? Try 
to use your own judgment before consulting 
the dictionary, Then score yourself by check- 
ing with Webster's New Collegiate or some 
other dictionary. 


1. He put the blame on her. 

2. He knows considerable about 

biology. 

3. The house afforded its owner 

an income. 

4. I will try to contact him. 

5. After he spent that dollar, 

he was broke. 

It is a quarter of ten. 

7. That food was certainly real 

good. 

8. He had around seven dollars 

in his pocket. 

9. We dined off spaghetti and 
meat balls. — 
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10. I was quite worn out after 
the game. 

11. How are you, old chap? 

12. He intends to follow this line 
of thought. eb 

18. I tend to disremember the 
facts. 

14. I'm off candy for Lent. 

15. I was scared of the storm. 

16. What kind of an idea did 
you sell him? 

17. We had a high, old time. 

18. He hasn't a show in that 
competition. 

19. They played a joke on me. 

20. What kind of an alibi did he 
offer? 


Exercise Il—Using Words Correctly 


Use one of the words in the blank space in 
each sentence. 


breath, breathe—He took a last 
and expired, 

conceived, conceived of—How could he 
have an idea that the spring 
was unhealthful? 

raise, rise—The in prices made 
the farmers ask for greater government 
subsidy. 

above, facts given above—The 
(is) (are) true. 


affect, effect—How did the results 
you? 

mad, angry—Don't be with me. 

likely, probably—It will clear 

up soon. 

swell, fine—That certainly was a —_—— 

game. 


a while, awhile—Please wait ———— 
for me. 

couple, couple of—We have a —— —— 
games more to play. 


Exercise 111 


For each item where you were wrong in 


Exercise II, explain briefly below why the 
other answer is correct. 


Exercise IV 
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Decide whether the underlined words are 
standard, colloquial, slang, or dialect. 


1. 


10. 


Exercise V 


The course is certainly a 
snap. 

A bunch of us went for a 
ride. 

His story was hardly credible. 
I had four dates last week. 
That 
faze me. 
What kind of a deal did the 
salesman give you? 

He has a very ugly disposi- 


examination didn't 


tion. 

He is very different from my 
brother. 

I can't enthuse over his act- 
ing. 

Thusly he spoke and every- 
one listened. 


Write a sentence showing that you under- 
stand the usage of the items you missed in 
Exercise IV. For example, if you thought a 
term was standard when it was not, rewrite 
the sentence using a more acceptable and cor- 


rect term. 
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Exercise VI 


Choose one of the two words to use in the 
sentence. 


1. fine, good—It was a very meal 
fix, trouble—That cheating in the exami- 
nation surely got him in (a) 

3. plenty, quite—This hat is 
enough for me. 

4. some, somewhat—By listening at the 
hole, we could hear the motor : 

5. suspicion, suspect—I something 
is wrong with his actions. 

6. unique, unusual —He is certainly (а) (an) 


good 


man. 

7. some, good— That was certainly (a) 
party. 

8. queer, weird—His face assumed very 
shapes. 


Exercise Vli 


Check your answers for the preceding exer- 
cise. For those in which you were wrong, write 
an explanation of the correct answer below. 
Use your dictionary if you need it. 


10. 
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Exercise VIII 


What part of speech is magniloquent? 


The symbol Dial. implies that the mean- 
ing sodabeledoug c0, 
Which meaning of match is in use only 
in an historical sense? 

Is galluses standard English? 

Where in the U. S. is grant commonly 
used with a purely local meaning? 


Is mahonia the name of something? 


Should gallinipper be used in formal 
Мора 

Which meaning of the noun mean is no 
longersin Шера 

Which meaning of game is often used 
in common speech but is not standard 
English? 

Is the expression gangway as an order or 
command acceptable in formal English? 


Other exercises on usage may be found in 


this source: 


Jones, W. Powell, Practical Word Study. New 


York: Oxford University, 1952. Section V. 


SECTION 1 


Applying Reading Skills 


CHAPTER XII 


Reading in the Content Fields 


Do you use your reading skills effectively in different fields of 1eaa- 


ing? 


Do you know which approaches to emphasize in each field? 
Do you need a quick review of these before practicing in the various 


fields? 


AII the reading skills we have practiced thus 
far must work together when we read in the 
different content fields. Some techniques, such 
as planning a purpose and adapting rate or 
intensity of reading to the degree of compre- 
hension desired, will be used in every kind of 
reading. Other approaches, like intensive, crit- 
ical, and rapid reading will be used at dif- 
ferent times in each content field. For ex- 
ample, one history assignment may be read 
intensively, another critically, and a third very 
rapidly as your purposes for reading vary. To 
help you achieve such flexibility, we should 
like to present our ideas about the ways in 
which the various reading techniques might 
function in different subjects. 

Planning your Purpose: Every single piece 
of reading must be preceded by some plan- 
ning, if it is to be done intelligently and 
effectively. This means thinking about the 
instructor's method of reviewing assignments 
in the classroom and estimating the difficulty 


of the material and how much concentration 
it will demand. Other considerations are the 
relationships of the assignment to the rest of 
the course or the reasons for the reading as 
suggested by the instructor. This kind of re- 
flection is appropriate in every assignment in 
any kind of reading matter. 

Previewing is one technique useful in all 
kinds of reading in planning your purpose. 
In the practice materials offered in later chap- 
ters, we suggest that you preview each selec- 
tion. We have also included a check list so 
that you may indicate your plans in detail. 
Preview questions given at the end of the 
selection should be answered since they will 
help in formulating your plans. 

As you become skillful in its use, previewing 
will reveal even more than the style or diffi- 
culty. In literary and social science materials, 
for example, you will learn to use previewing 
to recognize whether the presentation is coldly 
factual or intended to influence the reader's 
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opinions or feelings. In scientific materials, 
previewing will help you to realize whether 
the information is based on an exploratory 
study or a definitive review of well-established 
principles. You will learn, further, whether 
the article is formally presented or offered in 
a popularized, simplified style. All of these 
types of pre-judgments which enter into the 
planning of your reading are helped by pre- 
viewing. 

Intensive Reading: You will want to em- 
ploy intensive reading in some of the practice 
materials in the content fields. If you have 
learned to use this approach thoroughly, you 
will read completely and carefully, organizing 
the facts as you go by outlining or note- 
taking, checking your comprehension by the 
self-recitation questions, and strengthening 
your retention by selective rereading. 

This type of reading is desirable, if not es- 
sential, for many different kinds of reading 
matter. In science and social science, careful 
reading is necessary to detect the various rela- 
tionships present among the ideas and facts 
presented. The cause and effect connections, 
date or time significance, and the interde- 
pendence of main ideas and details found in 
several content fields cannot be recognized 
easily in rapid reading. Reading deductively 
from a generalization to examples of its appli- 
cation or inductively from a group of facts to 
a relevant conclusion requires careful, inten- 
sive reading. 

In the check list preceding each reading se- 
lection, you will indicate whether you intend 
to use intensive reading or some other ap- 
proach. 

Critical Reading: Critical, evaluative read- 
ing is particularly desirable for social science 
and literary materials and may occasionally be 
used for science. Basically this approach in- 
volves identifying the facts and evaluating 
them, after previewing and planning purposc. 
This reading method aids in distinguishing 
main ideas from details, particularly when the 
details do not support the main idea or are 
deliberately introduced to confuse the issue. 
Critical reading is essential in reading propa- 

ganda materials intended to influence the 
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reader, or for selections exhibiting a decided 
tone or mood. In these types of reading, the 
facts offered must be carefully identified and 
separated from the feelings expressed bv the 
writer. After identifying the facts, the eader 
must evaluate them in order to judge and 
test the writer's conclusions. 

After previewing each content field selec- 
tion, in later chapters, you will be asked to 
indicate in the check list whether you plan to 
use critical reading. 

Rapid Reading: Two of the rapid reading 
techniques taught earlier, scanning and skim- 
ming, will be of particular use in the content 
field selections. These quicker reading meth- 
ods are serviceable under certain conditions in 
almost all types of reading matter. Skimming, 
for example, is what we really do when pre- 
viewing. Scanning is of value in the rereading 
step of intensive reading, in looking for cue 
words or facts within a paragraph, or in not- 
ing separate details. 

You will want to use rapid reading in some 
of the later selections in conjunction with 
other reading approaches or perhaps as the 
main technique for a particular selection. In 
the check list preceding each selection, you 
Will be asked to indicate those selections in 
which rapid reading is appropriate to your 
purposes. 

Vocabulary: Various methods of building 
vocabulary have different values in the con- 
tent reading selections. In the social sciences, 
à dictionary and a vocabulary card file to 
list the technical terms will be of major help. 
In the sciences, the use of common affixes and 
roots, of special dictionaries, and the card file 
for technical terms, symbols, and formulas is 
practical. In these two areas, and even more 
so in literature, intelligent use of the context 
to derive word meanings promotes effective 
reading. 

Wherever possible in the questions on the 
content field readings, we have introduced 
questions contrasting the use of these various 
methods of building vocabulary. These ques- 
tions are intended to keep you alert to the 
need for vocabulary growth. 


CHAPTER XIil 


Reading in Social Science 


Do you read effectively in the social sciences? 
Are you skillful in varied reading approaches to this type of 


material? 


Part 1 


Two reading selections drawn from the so- 
cial science field are offered in this chapter. 
They provide an opportunity for you to 
demonstrate your skill with the various read- 
ing techniques we have stressed, as they are 
appropriate for this type of material. 

Step 1—Preview the selection by reading 
headings and subheads. Try to answer the 
preview questions at the end of the selection. 

The questions on the selection will stress 
the main ideas, details, and some conclusions 
that may be drawn from it. As you read this, 
we suggest that you keep in mind such ques- 
tions as: "How does education in the Nether- 
lands differ from or resemble our own system 
of education?" Or another question might be: 
“What differences in the basic theories of edu- 
cation probably underlie the practices of these 
two systems?” 

Step 2—Now, having formed some ideas re- 
garding this material and your purposes in 


reading it, indicate your plans by checking the 
appropriate items below. 


Difficulty Style 


Very difficult Formal, textbook style 
Average difficulty Informal, literary style 
Fairly easy Mixed style 
Very easy 

Rate 
Slowly and carefully Rate below 250 
At an average rate Probably 250-350 
Quickly Between 350-500 


Very rapidly 600—700 or more 


Approach 
(Indicate major approach by 1, any additional 
approaches by 2, 3) 
Intensive reading 
Critical reading 
Rapid reading 
Step 3—Write down the time you begin to 


read in the Бох below. When you have fin- 
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ished reading, enter that time. Then answer 
the questions at the end of the selection. — 


Finished 2000 
minutes 


_Began_ = Rate of 


words per minute 


MODERN EDUCATION IN THE 
NETHERLANDS! 


Illiteracy is virtually non-existent, as is proved 
by the literacy tests of draftees (in 1865 illiteracy 
in this group was 1895; in 1875, 1295; in 1935, 
less than one-half per cent). 

Despite an annual population increase which 
in proportion far exceeds that of any other western 
European nation; despite war devastation and re- 
sulting financial disaster; despite five years of Ger- 
man efforts to impose an alien ideology upon the 
nation's youth; despite all these setbacks and 
hindrances Holland's school system is functioning 
normally and, with few exceptions, under condi- 
tions that are similar to or even better than those 
of prewar years. 

Any American who has visited The Nether- 

lands during the postwar years will bear testimony 
to the fact that wherever he went—to the large 
cities, the smaller towns, and even many rural sec- 
tions—he stood amazed at the facility with which 
the man in the street, cab drivers, police officers, 
railway ticket agents, teen-age children, answered 
his inquiries and observations in fair, sometimes 
excellent English. 
No choice of subjects. The explanation is to be 
found in the fact that the study of English, French, 
and German is a definite must in Holland's high 
schools and is followed to some extent in the 
higher grades of the elementary schools as well. 
‘The necessity for this study of languages is self- 
evident in a nation whose prosperity depends so 
greatly on her international commerce and world- 
wide shipping. 

Like all other essential subjects, these lan- 
guages are taught in accordance with a rigid sched- 
ule as regards the number of hours per week, 
textbooks, etc 

The requirements for all subjects are identical 
for all schools throughout the nation, with govern- 
ment-regulated programs and schedules for the 
various types of elementary school the high 
schools, gymnasia, etc, issued and supervised by 
the Department of Education, Arts and Sciences. 

1D. H. Rodrigues, editor, "Modern Education in 
the Netherlands," Netherlands News Letter, $, No. 5 
(December, 1948), pp. 7-11. 
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There is no question in Netherlands schools, 
elementary or secondary, public or private, that 
the pupil can decide for himself which subjects he 
wishes to study—except for a few non-essential 
ones that are not included in the general program. 
For each grade through which the pupil passes 
from his first year in elementary school until his 
graduation from high school, a sharply defined 
scheme is followed to the letter. There can be 
no promotion to a higher grade until he proves 
that he has mastered a fair proportion of all the 
material he was taught. 

There are no semi-annual promotions as is 
the case in the United States; a Dutch school term 
runs a full year, from September to July. Failing 
to “pass,” the pupil has an entire term to catch up 
on his weak subjects, to which he can give most 
of his attention. 

The official rules that have been laid down for 
the curricula, for the number of hours to be de- 
voted each week to the various subjects, and for 
the qualifications of the teaching staff are the same 
for the government (municipal) schools and the 
denominational and other private schools. In every 
respect, private schools receive the same privileges 
and have the same obligations as public schools. 
The teaching staffs of both types of school are paid 
out of subsidies from the government; subsidies, 
including those for new buildings, are identical. 
Both types of school must meet identical demands 
with regard to form and content of instruction; 
both are subject to rigid government supervision. 

The one palpable difference between public 
and denominational schools is in the field of re- 
ligious teaching. In the Catholic and Protestant 
schools, classes are opened and closed each day 
with prayer, and one or two hours are added to 
the curriculum each week for religious instruction. 
However, these schools are open to children of all 
creeds and must avoid teachings that might lead 
to intolerance. In the public schools the teaching 
of religious tenets is forbidden, but pupils are 
given free periods which they may use for religious 
instruction. 

The number of denominational and other 
private schools has been growing steadily during 
the past twenty-five years, and in many cases they 
out-number the public schools three or four to 
one. Even such institutions as the Schools for the 
Deaf and Mute, for the Blind, for the Physically 
Handicapped, for Mentally Backward Children, 
etc, are patronized according to their religious or 
non-religious standard. 

Preparatory Education. This covers education un- 
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til the age of compulsory school attendance (six 
years) and takes the place of the once popular 
Kindergarten. But whereas the Kindergarten was 
simply a place where little children were enter- 
tained with toys and games while mother worked, 
went shopping, or did her chores, the present-day 
Dutch preparatory school, under trained and quali- 
fied teachers, lays the foundation for the child's 
character formation and prepares him for the first 
difficult contacts in the elementary school. 

The principals and teachers are all graduates 
of the Training Schools for Preparatory Education, 
of which there are 58 in Holland. For Montessori 
teachers there are special courses. Many prepara- 
tory schools are municipal, but the majority are 
private enterprises financially supported by the 
city. 

Number of Number of 
Preparatory Pupils 


1948 Schools (3-6 years) 
РЕБЕ 1 216 37,000 
Protestant ....... 593 60,000 
Catholic 135,000 
Others 30,000 

Төш sc ieee 2,374 262,000 


Elementary Schools. The elementary school system 
comprises: 

1. The Elementary School proper—a six-year 
compulsory course for all children from their sixth 
year on. The subjects taught are: Reading; Pen- 
manship; Arithmetic; Dutch language and its 
(complicated) grammar; History of The Nether- 
lands, including elementary study of municipal, 
provincial and state civics; Geography; Elementary 
Biology, including physics and hygiene; Vocal 
Music; Elementary Drawing; Calisthenics; Needle- 
work (for girls), From the fourth grade onward, 
Elementary French, German and English may be 
added, 

2. A seventh and eighth grade extension 
course (two years) for those pupils who completed 
the first six years before their fourteenth birthday 
and who do not visit a school of one of the follow- 
ing types (Education is compulsory from ages six to 
fourteen). 

3. The Continuation Elementary School 
(three years), comparable with the American 
Junior High School. This school is intended for 
boys and girls who hesitate to follow the fairly 
difficult courses in High School or Gymnasium 
but desire more than an elementary education. 
Jn these schools, besides the subjects of the Elemen- 
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tary School, more extensive tuition is given in 
French, English, German, World History, Geome- 
try, Algebra, and Science. 

The rapid growth of this type of continuation 
school, known as "Meer Uitgebried Lager Onder- 
wijs" (More Extensive Elementary Education) or 
M.U.L.O, is the best proof of its tremendous popu- 
larity among those parents whose children have no 
desire for higher learning, yet wish to prepare 
properly for a more or less subordinate function 
in life. 

Elementary Schools 
Numberof Number of 


1948 Schools Pupils 
Public ........... 2,414 $28,000 
Protestant ....... 1,917 $28,000 
Catholic ......... 2,579 525,000 
Others .......... 132 21,000 

Total “sites. 7,042 1,202,000 


Number of Number of 


1948 Schools Pupils 
Public ........... 253 42,500 
Protestant ........ 260 36,000 
Catholic ......... 344 45,000 
Others ........... 34 3,000 

Total ...:..... 891 126,500 


For the Elementary Schools proper there is 
a teaching staff of some 34,000, about half of whom 
are women. It was customary to have women teach- 
ers in the lower grades only, but the rule is no 
longer adhered to very strictly. But the regulation 
that women teachers must resign their position 
upon marriage still prevails. 

The teaching staff of the Continuation Schools 
totals some 4,000, the majority of whom are men. 
These teachers, or "Instructors" (Leraren) as they 
are called, have as a rule high school teachers cer- 
tificates, besides one or more primary certificates 
for the subjects they teach. 

The principle of limited numbers of pupils 
for each classroom of the elementary school was 
strictly enforced, at least before the confusion of 
the war and postwar years. The principal of a 
school numbering 41 pupils must be assisted by 
one teacher, for a school of 81 pupils, by two 
teachers. For every additional 50 pupils, an extra 
teacher is required. Except for small rural com- 
munities, each school must have a teacher for each 


of the six grades. 
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For that reason, elementary schools, even those 

in the large cities, are compact. The American 
system of each grade being divided into several 
sections does not exist in Holland. In cities like 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam and The Hague, elementary 
schools are often located in close proximity of each 
other, while the number of pupils for each school 
rarely exceeds 300. One of the greatest obstacles 
to resumption of normal elementary education 
immediately after the war years was the tremen- 
dous shortage of teachers. But by speeding up the 
training courses of teachers, this shortage has now 
been eliminated completely. (The serious shortage 
of teaching personnel in secondary education still 
persists, however.) 
Teacher Training Schools. There are 88 State 
Training Schools and Normal Schools in Holland. 
Admission to these schools is through high school 
graduation or by competitive examination. The 
Normal School has a five-year course; the Train- 
ing School, slightly more limited in its courses, 
lasts four years. Private Normal Schools are per- 
mitted but are subject to the same rules as the 
state schools. 

Teacher examinations include Dutch, French, 
English, German, Mathematics, History, Civics, 
Geography, Biology, Psychology, and Pedagogy. 
However, one may take the examinations without 
having followed the Training School courses. 
High Schools and other secondary institutions. 
There are three types of secondary educational 
institutions in the Netherlands. The differences 
between the three types lie mainly in their ulti- 
mate aims; in other words, whether the student 
desires training toward further academic studies 
or toward a technical, professional or commercial 
career, 

The Gymnasium prepares for Higher Educa- 
tion and has Latin and Greek in its curriculum. 
Each municipality of more than 20,000 inhabitants 
is required to maintain such an institution. The 
course lasts six years and the final examination 
opens the way to the University. In the last two 
years there is a differentiation between a more 
linguistically directed section (the so-called alpha 
division) and a section specializing on natural sci- 
ences and mathematics (the so-called beta division). 
The alpha division opens the way to the humani- 
ties (classical languages and literature), the beta 
division to medicine and science. Those who have 
not attended a Gymnasium may pass a state ex- 
amination giving the same rights, 

The official Dutch term for the high school 
в "Hogere Burgerschool” or HBS. (Higher 
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Burgher School). The H.B.S. has a five-year term 
and it has the advantage that the final two years 
offer the student a choice in subjects leading to- 
ward different careers. He may choose Division A, 
namely, the Economics course including foreign 
languages, or Division B, the Mathematics and 
Science course, leading to the University. The 
H.B.S. does not teach Latin or Greek. 

It may be added here that Gymnasium-beta 
and H.B.S.—Division B both teach differential and 
integral computation (calculus), which are taught 
in the first two years of American colleges. 

The Lyceum has a two-year general course 
followed by a four-year course combining two or 
more of the types of instruction given at the other 
institutions. It, too, offers the advantage that a 
final choice as to ultimate aim on the part of the 
student may be postponed until the last two years. 


Numberof Number of 


1948 Schools Pupils 
Gymnasia ........ 57 11,228 
High Schools 

(FEBIS) илсе, 127 $6,328 
eT Wire DUET 100 32,654 
Commercial High 

Schools. 5. vss 15 1,587 
High Schools for 

GIR те еж ове 29 2,983 

TOt]. oos ooo? 328 84,780 


There are also 128 Commercial Evening High 
Schools, with 14,500 students. 

Final high school examinations include Mathe- 
matics, Theoretical and Applied Mechanics; 
Physics, Chemistry; Botany and Zoology; Elemen- 
tary Astronomy; Civics, Economics and Statistics; 
Geography and History; Dutch and Foreign Lan- 
guages; Accountancy and Commercial Subjects; 
Drawing and Calisthenics. 

These final examinations are very severe. They 
consist of an oral examination before a commit- 
tee of educators, and a written examination, which 
is prepared by the Department of Education, is 
printed, and must be used by all high schools, pub- 
lic and private alike. 

There are in Holland a few high schools of 
a specialized nature; for example, the (three-year) 
Agricultural High School in Groningen; the Tropi- 
cal Agricultural High School in Deventer, prepar- 
ing for agricultural careers in Indonesia; and the 
Dairy High School at Bolsward. 
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QUESTIONS—Chapter XIII, Part 1 
Preview Question 
1. This selection deals principally with 


a. elementary education in the Nether- 
lands 
b. higher education in the Netherlands 
. public schools in the Netherlands 


n 


d. general educational trends in the 
Netherlands 

e. teacher training schools in the Nether- 
lands 


Self-recitation Questions 


2. What source or sources for subsidies (is) (are) 
mentioned as aiding in the development and 
support of private and denominational 
schools? 

a. Private and denominational organiza- 
tions 

Industrial and business organizations 

Government funds 

Tuition fees 

e. Private endowment or gift 

3. What comparison can we make between this 
and our own method of subsidizing private 
and denominational schools? Which of these 
is not a source of subsidy for private and de- 
nominational schools in the United States? 

a. Private and denominational organiza- 
tions 
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b. Industrial and business organizations 
c. Government funds 
d. Tuition fees 
e. Private gift 
4. What standard for promotion is used in the 
Netherlands’ elementary amd secondary 
schools? 
a. Satisfactory performance in all levels of 
learning 
b. “Social promotion," or passing one on 
the basis of age and social factors 
| c. A satisfactory grade average 
d. Promotion policies differ from school 
| to school 
| е. Promotion is based on performance on 
government authorized examinations. 
5. Comparing promotion policies in the Nether- 
lands with those in the United States, what 
| policy is in practice here? 
a. Social promotion 
b. Satisfactory performance in all levels of 
learning 
2. Satisfactory grade average 


6. 


11. 
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4. Policies of promotion differ from 
school to school. 
е. Satisfactory performance on authorized, 
standardized examinations 
What is the present attitude toward the 
Kindergarten in the Netherlands educational 
system? 
a. It has been increasingly popular. 
b. It has been superseded by preparatory 
schools. 
c. It is thought to prepare for elementary 
school attendance. 
d. It is believed to lay the foundation of 
character formation. 
e. It is felt to be worthy of well-trained 
and qualified teachers. 
Pre-elementary school education in the 
Netherlands compares most favorably with 
which type of education in the United States? 
a. Kindergarten education 
b. Nursery school education 
c. Denominational school education 
d. Private, or “дау” school education 
e. Day nursery education 
Below the University level, which of the fol- 
lowing acts as sponsor for the most schools? 
a. Public 
b. Protestants 
c. Catholics 
d. Private industry 
e. National government 
Which of the following do you think acts as 
the sponsor for the most schools in the United 
States? 


a. Public 
b. Protestants 
c. Catholics 


d. Private industry 

e. National government 
What is the attitude toward married women 
as teachers in the Netherlands' elementary 
schools? 

a. They are preferred to unmarried 
teachers. 

b. They are not allowed to teach. 

c. Unmarried teachers are preferred, but 
married teachers are permitted to teach. 

d. Married teachers are given a special 
salary schedule in order to keep them 
as teachers. 

e. There is no special attitude; they take 
their place along with the unmarried 
teachers. 

If one were to contrast this to practices here, 
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what comparison would he make? In the 
United States, 

a. unmarried teachers are preferred to 
married teachers. 

b. married teachers are not allowed to 
teach. 

c. married teachers are preferred, but 
many unmarried teachers are also em- 
ployed. 

d. married teachers are given a special 
salary schedule. 

e. there is no special attitude which differ- 
entiates married from unmarried teach- 
ers. 


12. About how large is the typical elementary 


school in the larger Netherlands cities? 

a. Very large, enrollments sometimes num- 
bering in the thousands 

b. Relatively small, enrollments seldom 
more than 300 per school 

c. Fairly large, enrollments usually aver- 
aging around 600 to 800 

d. Relatively small buildings which pro- 
duce general overcrowding of students 

е. The size and enrollment differs from 
city to city; some schools are very large, 
others relatively small. 


13. What may be said as to the number of ele- 


mentary school teachers in the Netherlands? 

a. There is a great shortage. 

b. There is still a partial shortage as a 
carry-over from the War. 

с. Any postwar shortage has been elimi- 
nated completely. 

d. No shortage has existed in the numbers 
of elementary school teachers. 

€. The shortage of teachers at this level 
remains relatively equal to the war and 
early postwar years. 


i4. The number of students assigned to a teacher 


in the elementary schools of the Netherlands 
is strictly enforced. What number of students 
require the services of one principal and one 
teacher? 


a. 81 
b. 25 
c $1 
d. 35 
e. 41 


The Gymnasium offers, in its last two years, 
an "alpha" and a "beta" division of study. 
These divisions are preparatory to: 

a. the humanities; medicine and science, 


16. 


17. 
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economics; mathematics. 

accountancy; commerce. 

teaching; agriculture. 

law; theology. 

Of did five kinds of secondary institutions, 
which one has the greatest enrollment? 

a. Gymnasium 

b. Higher Burgher Schools 

с. Lycea |, 

d. Commercial High Schools 

e. High Schools for Girls 

The Gymnasia compare most nearly with our: 

a. college preparatory high schools 

b. technical high schools 

€. commercial high schools 

: junior high schools 
junior-senior high schools 

What choice of subjects does the student have 
in the secondary schools? 

a. There is a wide choice of subjects. 

b. Language courses are the same for all, 
but beyond this requirement there is 
wide choice. 

c. Assignment of subjects is made on the 
basis of individual differences, no two 
students necessarily following the same 
curriculum. 

d. One is relatively free in choosing a 
major field, but the courses within these 
limits are rigidly defined. 

€. There is a “core” of required subjects 
for all, but a wide choice of subject mat- 
ter is allowed outside this "core" 
curriculum. 

Again comparing the American and Nether- 
lands’ school systems, which of the following 
statements may be safely inferred? (Choose 
two) 

à. Education in the Netherlands is prob- 
ably more formal and more highly sys- 
tematized from school to school than 
is ours. 

b. Because of fewer students and more 
governmental controls, education in the 
Netherlands is better. 

€ The study of languages has a less im- 
portant place in Netherlands' educa- 
tional systems 

d. Teacher training in the Netherlands 
includes a much broader curriculum 
than in the United States. 

е. Relatively fewer students finally enter 

the Netherlands’ universities. 


"ROT 
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26. One may well presume that the differences 
between American and Netherlands’ educa- 
tional systems: 

a. have always been present. 

b. have come about as a result of “progres- 
sive education." 

c. date back to Revolutionary days. 

d. are in part a reflection of our system 
of government with the impetus of such 
factors as "progressive education." 

e. simply reflect the differences between 
a monarchy and a democracy. 


Some of the questions could be answered 
with the facts given in the text and the tables. 
Some could be answered only by logical in- 
ferences from the facts presented. Other ques- 
tions could be answered only if you have some 
idea of how our own educational system op- 
erates. Thus the facts necessary to answer ques- 
tions 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 17, 19, and 20 are not 
entirely given in the article. 

How did you score on the factual and in- 
ferential questions? Were you able to do fairly 
well in seeing the relationships or contrasts 
between the two systems of education? In our 
opinion, this material requires both intensive 
and critical reading. Intensive reading is neces- 
sary to discover a reasonable number of the 
main ideas and details. Critical reading is 
essential for evaluating the ideas presented 
and making the inferences or comparisons in- 
volved. Did you plan to read intensively and 
critically? Failure to do well on the inferential 
questions may be due to reading too inten- 
sively or to a lack of background for reading 
in this particular area. Reading in the social 
sciences often demands that the reader bring 
a broad background of information in order 
to make his reading meaningful. Adequate 
understanding in social science demands the 
forming of many new associations between the 
facts of the text and the knowledge of the 
student. 

We believe that you should have read well 
enough to score at least 70 per cent or better 
in comprehension. Did you? If not, did you 
read too slowly for securing ideas, or too 
rapidly for thorough understanding? If you 
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apparently read well, could you have read 
somewhat more rapidly with similar results 
in comprehension? 


Part 2 


In the following radio and television ad- 
dress the President of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers suggests that inflation 
is our greatest enemy at home and proposes 
several ways of stopping the inflationary trend 
while at the same time criticizing other 
methods. As you read this address, try to keep 
in mind the purpose for which Mr. Ruffin is 
speaking. What would he have added and 
what would he have left out if he had been 
speaking on the other side of the argument? 

The questions at the end of the selection 
will refer you back to certain paragraphs. You 
will be asked whether a statement is factual 
or simply the opinion of the speaker. You will 
also be asked to identify the various “band- 
wagon” types of argument, including the ap- 
peal to the “American way of Ше,” “just 
plain folks,” and the use of sheer repetition. 
At other times the speaker has used emotion- 
ally toned or loaded words, or roused the 
basic emotion of fear to affect the listener's 
opinion. Can you identify these methods of 
argument? 


Step 1—Preview the selection, noting head- 
ings and subheadings. Then answer the two 
preview questions at the end. 

Step 2—Formulate your plans for reading this 
article. Indicate your plans by checking the 
appropriate items below. 


Difficulty Style 


Very difficult Formal, textbook style 
Average difficulty Informal, literary style 
Fairly easy Mixed style 
Very easy 

Rate 
Slowly and carefully Rate below 250 


At an average rate Probably 250-350 
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Between 350-500 
600-700 or more 


Quickly 
Very rapidly 


Approach 


(Indicate major approach by 1, апу additional 
approaches by 2, 3) 


Intensive reading 
Critical reading 
Rapid reading 


Step 3—Write down the time you begin to 
read in the box below. When you have fin- 
ished reading, note that time. Then answer 
the questions at the end of the selection. 


_ Began_ Finished 2700 = Rate of 
minutes Words per minute 


LET'S STOP INFLATION 1 


l. The issue today is how we shall deal with 
inflation. More to the point, the question is 
whether, while we arm against the potential aggres- 
sion of international communism, we must sur- 
render here at home the very freedom we are pre- 
paring to defend abroad. 

2. The first thing I want to do is to correct any 
impression that the National Association of Maau- 
facturers is exclusively Big Business. Some people 
have tried to create that impression. I want to set 
the record straight. 

3. The NAM is made up of some 16,500 manu- 
facturing concerns. They include small two-man 
shops and the largest companies in America, Only 
two per cent of our member companies have as 
many as five thousand employees. 

4. Now, I am not apologizing for big business, 
but I do want you to know NAM does not speak 
only for big business. As a matter of fact, eighty- 
three per cent of our members are small business- 
men. The majority voice and the majority vote in 
the committees that make NAM policy come from 
the able, energetic and vocal ranks of small busi- 
ness. 

5. The NAM represents all sizes of industry— 
small, medium and large—and its members are 
the same businessmen who have had the job of 
producing the military goods to make this country 
safe from communism and the civilian goods 


1 William H. Ruffin, NAM President, Radio and 
Television address, June 29, 1951, National Broadcast- 
ing Company series "Pro and Con." By permission of 
William H. Ruffin. 
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which make up our superior standard of living. 
6. So at this time when our country and our free- 
dom are in serious danger we businessmen in the 
NAM are working just as hard and just as sin- 
cerely as anybody or any group in the interest of 
the American peopie. 


OUR ENEMIES—COMMUNISM AND 
INFLATION 


7. This is a two-front fight and each and every 
one of us is in it together. On the Korean front 
our armed forces have been risking their lives to 
hold the line against communism. They cannot do 
their job and our job too. They depend on people 
like you and me throughout the land to hold the 
home-front line. 

8. Every home—every farm—every factory—and 
every office in America must fight on this line. 
The enemy here at home is inflation. The com- 
munists are counting on inflation to destroy us. 
Unless we stop it, we will wind up defeated, broke 
and helpless—as individuals, as families, as a na- 
tion. 

9. But we can’t stop inflation unless we strike 
at its roots. Wage and price controls are only an 
appeasement of inflation. Controls are an illusion 
of strength while our hands are being tied. We 
must be able to wade into this fight with both 
hands free. The businessmen of America are in 
the thick of this fight. And, so are you. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION—OUR 
FIRST JOB 


10. First, we've all got to do a defense produc- 
tion job to protect our country—guns, tanks, 
planes, rockets, and all the rest. Certainly the gov- 
ernment must accept the responsibility for seeing 
that the necessary materials are available and at 
the right time—so industry can turn out the im- 
plements of defense. 

11. At the same time there is the continuing job 
of supplying the civilian needs of the country. 
Only our American system is equal to the task of 
providing guns and butter in such vast quantities. 
Let me illustrate what I mean from my experi- 
ences with the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. With only six per cent of the world's land 
area—and seven per cent of the world's popula- 
tion—American production exceeds that of the 
rest of the world combined. In peacetime NAM 
member companies produce about 80 per cent— 
four ovt of every five units—of the goods coming 
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out of American factories. In wartime—in World 
War II—the member companies of NAM pro- 
duced even more. At the peak they were building 
90 per cent of the planes, the tanks, the guns, and 
all the other things that gave us victory. Now once 
again we are being called upon to produce for 
victory—victory over inflation. It has been officially 
estimated that short of total war—defense will 
require no more than 15 to 20 per cent of this 
country’s production. The question is whether this 
demand necessitates wage and price controls. In- 
dustry says "no"—and production figures say “no.” 


TWICE THE PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


12. By the end of this year our industrial ma- 
chine will be able to produce at least 91 per cent 
more than we could when World War II started 
in 1939. This means that industry can produce 
nearly twice as much goods. At the peak of World 
War II the military required 46 per cent of our 
total output. This is more than twice the 15 to 
20 per cent that will be needed at the peak of our 
present mobilization effort. This tremendous in- 
crease in productive capacity was not the accom- 
plishment of big business alone—nor of medium 
business—nor of small business. They all did it 
together. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF BUSINESS 


13. Each depends on the other for raw materials 
—component parts—transportation services—or- 
ders—new ideas. It takes many thousands of small 
business concerns to supply one large company 
with essential goods and services. And it often 
requires many large businesses to supply the needs 
of one small concern. I know from talking with 
these small businessmen that they fear the conse- 
quences of bureaucratic controls as much or even 
more than the heads of large business. Further- 
more I hear small businessmen on all sides pro- 
testing that they are being hamstrung by regula- 
tions bogged down in such red tape that even those 
who ordered them can't explain them in under- 
standable language. But one thing is clear to all 
of us. Inflation is disastrous to business at every 
level—just as it is to you. No businessman can 
avoid bankruptcy if rising costs price his products 
out of the market. This is so obvious that every- 
body should be able to understand it. Neverthe- 
less, the President of the United States has seen 
fit to lash out at businessmen—who have advanced 
their own sincere beliefs on how inflation can be 
stopped. 
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CONTROLS NOT THE CENSURER 


14. You must be aware of the vast difference be- 
tween the business and the political approach to 
inflation. Businessmen know that wage and price 
controls are not the answer. Actually controls 
interfere with production and thus aggravate in- 
flation. There is nothing new or mysterious about 
this problem. Inflation is simply too much money 
chasing too few goods. Now, since 1939, the indus- 
trial output of America has more than doubled. 
But even this great outpouring of goods was not 
enough to offset the waste and extravagance of a 
government that tripled the money supply. Yes, 
twice as much goods, but—three times as much 
money. That is what has happened. That is infla- 
tion. Controls have been publicized as the only 
alternative to inflation. They are not. They are 
not even a desirable substitute. The racketeers 
and black market operators are the only ones who 
thrive on controls. 


A POSITIVE ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


15. We in the National Association of Manufac- 
turers have a positive program to stop inflation. 
It is a simple fourstep program that strikes at 
the prime causes of inflation. The first step is the 
same kind of economy in government that every 
American family practices. The second step is to 
stop the kind of public and private credit expan- 
sion that has been feeding inflation. The third 
step is to pay as we go—with the cost of defense 
levied on spending—so that one dollar is taken 
out of the supply of money chasing goods for 
every dollar that the government pumps out to 
pay for national defense. The fourth step is to 
increase production until the supply of goods 
and dollars balance. 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


16. Let's consider the first step—economy in gov- 
ernment. President Truman has proposed a budget 
of seventy-one billion, six hundred million dollars 
for the fiscal year which starts July lst. At least 
five billion dollars of this vast sum can be cut from 
this proposed spending—without reducing military 
or foreign-aid budgets one cent. The federal gov- 
ernment is actually paying its civilian employees 
at the rate of eight billion, three hundred million 
dollars per year—almost twenty-three million dol- 
lars per day. Throughout this year the government 
has been stockpiling civilian employees at the rate 
of almost 1,500 a day. Some three typewriters have 


been stockpiled for every typist on the federal pay- 
roll. There also is plenty of room to eliminate 
waste in the armed services such as paying 25 
cents a pound for oleomargarine—while another 
government agency is selling five million pounds 
of surplus butter to foreign countries for 15 cents 
a pound, If economy had been practiced in the 
past—our government would not have run in the 
red for 17 out of the past 19 years. An inflation 
would not have already eaten away nearly half 
the value of every dollar you spend. 


CURTAILMENT OF CREDIT 


17. The second step—curtailment of credit—is 
essential to check inflation because a dollar of 
credit can force prices up just as fast as a printing 
press dollar. From 80 to 90 per cent of the money 
used in business transactions is bank deposit 
money—checks, bills, notes and other forms of 
credit. The creation of new bank credit is equiva- 
lent to the creation of new money. Some steps 
have already been taken to cut off the flow of infla- 
tion at this source—and they deserve full public 
support. 


A REALISTIC TAX PROGRAM 


18. The third step against inflation means paying 
the defense bill as we go—taking out of consump- 
tion one dollar for every dollar the government 
spends. The cost of our nation’s defense is neces- 
sarily high. But no American can afford to repeat 
the tragic mistake of paying for World War II 
twice—once in debt and again in the resulting 
inflation. No one enjoys paying taxes. But taxes 
on spending are far better than trying to postpone 
the day of reckoning, and losing all your savings. 


EXPANSION OF PRODUCTION 


19. The fourth step needed to stop inflation is 
to expand production until the outpouring of both 
consumer and defense goods catch up with the 
supply of dollars pumped into our economy. Busi- 
ness is meeting this production challenge with all 
the ingenuity, resources, and determination at its 
command. Last year America’s corporations spent 
seventeen billion dollars in expanding and improv- 
ing plant and equipment. Even more is being 
spent to expand production this year. The out- 
look for the supply of civilian goods is favorable. 
This nation’s warehouses are bulging with indus- 
trial goods. There is no shortage in sight except for 
a few materials in great demand by the military. 
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And even these are more than ample for defense 
production. 


INFLATION IS OUR FIGHT 


20. American business is doing all that it can to 
step up production and to stop inflation, but it 
cannot do the job alone. We have recommended 
four positive steps. But the government must put 
its fiscal house in order—eliminate waste—restrict 
credit—pay its bills—and remove restrictions on 
production if we, as a nation, are going to wage 
a successful fight against inflation. All four steps 
must be taken together. And they must be taken 
now. The alternatives are more and more infla- 
tion, more and more controls, more and more 
black markets. Inflation is the American people's 
fight—the fight of every last one of us. Our fight- 
ing sons are depending on us—through the Presi- 
dent and the Congress—to hold the line against 
inflation—their life line of freedom here at home. 


These seven listed items represent types of 
logical argument used by speakers and writers 
in attempting to sell their point of view. 
Types of logical argument used in the selec- 
tion are: 


1, Statement of fact, proven or easily vali- 
dated by the listener. 

2. Fear—suggestion of loss of status, war, de- 
pression, etc, 

3. Opinion—a flat statement not easily 

proven or checked. 

Use of emotionally-toned words. 

“American Way of Life” (Bandwagon). 

“Just Plain Folks" (Bandwagon). 

Sheer repetition. 


Dp tma 


As you read the following questions, refer 
back to the paragraphs suggested and try to 
discover which of these methods of argument 
the speaker has used. Then, on the line fol- 
lowing each question, place the number or 
numbers of the type of argument. For ex- 
ample, if you think that the speaker has 
used both fact and opinion in a selected 
paragraph, you may place both a “1” and a 
"9" on the line after the question. If you 
are asked to choose two techniques for а 
particular paragraph and you think three 
are used by the speaker, choose the two that 
seem the most obvious. 
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Preview Questions 


1. This selection is mainly about 

a. The effect of defense spending on our 
national economy 

b. The effect of the growth of “Big Busi- 
ness” on national economy 

c. The danger of inflation to our national 
economy 

d. The danger of governmental controls 
to our national economy 

e. The threat of communistic practices in 
our national economy 

2. The speaker will very likely (choose 2) 

a. Represent management in his attitudes 
toward our national economy 

b. Suggest an expansion of government 
credit or loans 

c. Suggest stricter governmental controls 

d. Choose to defend a political approach 
to inflation 

e. See defense production as our first job 


Self-recitation Questions 


3. In paragraph 1, the speaker starts by estab- 
ing an atmosphere based on 


(Choose 4 types) 

4. In paragraph 3, the speaker bases his argu- 
ment on . (Choose 1 type) 

5. What two devices are used in developing the 
4th paragraph? 

6. In paragraph 5, the speaker used several tech- 
niques in developing an attitude on the part 
of the listener to the NAM. These techniques 
by number are 


(Choose 5) 
i г paragraph 6, what techniques of argument 


does the speaker use? (Choose 4) 
8. In paragraph 7? (Choose 5) 
9. In paragraph 8? (Choose 5) 
10. Paragraph 9? (Choose 4) 
ll. Paragraph 11? (Choose 3) 
12. Paragraph 12? __ (Choose 2) 
13. Paragraph 13? (Choose 5) 
14. Paragraph 14? (Choose 2) 
15. Paragraph 16 & 17? (Choose 2) 
16. Paragraph 18? (Choose 3) 
17. Paragraph 19? (Choose 3) 
18. Paragraph 20? (Choose 3) 


19. What emotionally toned words or phrases 
has the speaker used repeatedly? __.__ 
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If your answers agree 50 or 60 per cent 
with the Answer Key, that is probably as 
close agreement as can be expected from this 
type of exercise. It may be difficult to state 
specifically, from a paragraph lifted from con- 
text, just what type or types of argument are 
being used. Yet such practice as this is meant 
to help you to get in the habit of noting 
whether a speaker or writer uses largely 
opinion or emotional appeal for argument, or 
whether the statements he makes are sub- 
stantiated by the facts presented. 

We judge this material to require critical 
reading for most college students rather than 
intensive or very rapid reading. Did you plan 
to and actually read it in this fashion? Did 
you read at an appropriate rate to secure 
adequate comprehension? 

Further practice in applied reading in so- 
cial science is available in these sources. 


Bessey, Mabel A. and Coffin, Isabelle P., Reading 
for Understanding. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1936. Part One, Chapters 2, 3, 6 and 9; 
Part Two, Chapters 2, 3, 6 and 9. 

Blair, Walter and Gerber, John C., Factual Prose. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1949. 

Center, Stella S. and Persons, Gladys L., Problems 
in Reading and Thinking. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1940. 

—— , Experiences in Reading and Thinking. 

, Practices in Reading and Thinking. 

Cosper, Russell and Griffin, E. Glenn, Toward 
Better Reading Skill. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1953. Selections 21 through 26. 

Frederick, Robert W., How to Study Handbook. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. Chapters 
8 through 11. 

Frederick, Robert W., Kitchen, Paul C. and Mc- 
Elwee, Agnes R., A Guide to College Study. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1947, Chapter 
12. 

Johnson, Eleanor M., Reading Improvement Skill- 
text, Modern Reading, Book 3. Columbus: 
Merrill. 

Rosenthal, M. L., Hummel, W. C. and Leichty, V. 
E., Effective Reading. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
йїп, 1944. Chapters 3 and 5. 

Wilking, S. Vincent and Webster, Robert G., A 
College Developmental Reading Manual. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1943. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Reading in Science 


How does reading in science differ from other types of reading? 
Do you use appropriate reading techniques in this field? 


Part 1 


The next two selections are drawn from the 

field of physical science. They present an op- 
portunity for you to try various reading tech- 
niques on this particular kind of material. 
Step 1—Read the introductory paragraphs on 
"Relation of Mineral Resources to Geology." 
Then preview the selection by reading head- 
ings and subheads. Try to answer the preview 
questions at the end of the selection. 
Step 2—Having secured some ideas regarding 
this selection and your purposes in reading it, 
indicate your plans below by checking the 
appropriate items. You need to know that the 
questions on the material will stress main 
ideas, details and conclusions or inferences. 


Difficulty Style 


Very difficult Formal, textbook style 


Average difficulty Informal, literary style 
Fairly easy Mixed style 
Very easy 
Rate 
Slowly and carefully Rate below 250 


At an average rate Probably 250-350 
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Between 350-500 
600-700 or more 


Quickly 
Very rapidly 
Approach 


(Indicate major approach by 1, any additional 
approaches by 2, 3) 


Intensive reading 
Critical reading 
Rapid reading 


Step 3—Write down the time you begin to 
read. When you have finished reading, write 
that time below. Then answer the questions 
at the end of the selection. 


Began Finished 3000 — Ваше of 


minutes Words per minute 


MINERAL RESOURCES ! 
RELATION OF MINERAL RESOURCES 
TO GEOLOGY 


Modern civilization is strikingly dependent on 
mineral resources. Many mineral products are 


1 Adapted from Chester R. Longwell, Adolph Knopf, 
and Richard Е. Flint, Outlines of Physical Geology: 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1941, pp. 819-329. 
Copyright 1941, John Wiley and Sons. Inc, Used by 
permission. 
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essential in peace and in war, and those essential 
minerals in which a nation is not self-sufficient are 
coming to be termed strategic minerals. The 
United States, more fortunate than other nations, 
is deficient only in about seven essential mineral 
supplies: manganese—the “vitamin” of the steel 
industry—tin, platinum, nickel, and a few others. 

The world's mineral supplies are being con- 
sumed at an unprecedented rate. The amount 
mined during the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury was greater than that in all previous history. 
This enormous draft on our mineral resources 
means that the known supplies are being rapidly 
depleted and that as fast as they are depleted new 
supplies must be discovered in order to maintain 
the present rate of production. The easily found 
mineral deposits have already been found, so that 
more ingenuity and more work are necessary to 
find new deposits. Therefore the cost of finding 
new deposits is steadily rising. It is the counsel 
of prudence, then, to enlist all possible aids to 
minimize the financial risks of the search and dis- 
covery of new deposits. Applying the principles of 
geology to the search for valuable mineral deposits 
is one of the main functions of economic geology. 
To aid in this search there have recently been 
developed powerful auxiliaries, such as the seismo- 
graph for “seismic prospecting,” the torsion bal- 
ance, and other geophysical instruments. We call 
these instruments auxiliaries advisedly, because the 
results obtained by their use must be interpreted 
in the light of the geology of the area that is being 
explored before the results can be practically ap- 
plied. 

Even more important than the aid given by 
applied geology to the finding of new deposits is 
its power to guide intelligently the development 
and exploitation of the deposits already found. 


COAL 


Occurrence and Nature of Coals: Coals are com- 
pact masses of carbonized plant debris. Peat is 
the embryonic form of coal. Between peat and 
anthracite there is a complete series of gradational 
varieties of coals, and this gradation leads to the 
Conclusion that all coals, no matter how structure- 
less and amorphous they may seem, consist of car- 
bonized plant remains. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the results of microscopic study, which 
show that coals are not amorphous but consist 
of plant debris in various stages of alteration. 
Fragments of wood, bark, leaves, roots, spores, 
seedcoats, and lumps of resin have been recognized 
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in coals. Even in such highly carbonized material 
as anthracite the plant ingredients can be made 
visible, and, unexpectedly enough, are found to be 
so well preserved that the species of many of the 
plants can be identified. 

Coals occur in beds which are generally in- 
closed between strata of sandstone and shale. Their 
occurrence between strata of this kind harmonizes 


* with the other evidence that most coal beds ac- 


cumulated in freshwater swamps. Limestones are 
rare, either immediately above or below a coal bed, 
and where they do occur they indicate that the 
coal-forming swamp was near the sea and at sea 
level and therefore was likely to be inundated 
at intervals by the sea. 

Most beds of coal are underlain by a layer of 
clay, the underclay, which, because it contains the 
roots of plants, is interpreted as a fossil soil. 
Stumps of large trees, with their root systems pene- 
trating the underclay, are abundant in some coal 
fields. These features support the prevailing idea 
that most coal beds were formed from plant matter 
that accumulated where it grew. 


Chemical Composition of Coals: It is customary 
to ascertain the chemical composition of coals to 
determine their value as fuels, and ordinarily the 
following constituents are reported: (1) fixed car- 
bon, which is the carbon left after the gas has been 
driven off; (2) volatile matter, mainly combustible 
hydrocarbons (gas) but including some inert gases, 
such as carbon dioxide; (3) water; (4) ash; and (5) 
sulphur. The value of a coal as a fuel depends on 
its content of fixed carbon and volatile combus- 
tible matter, whereas the water, ash, and sulphur 
are undesirable ingredients. Coals containing much 
ash are termed low grade. 


Classification of Coals by Ranks: Coals are classi- 
fied according to ranks by a combination of their 
fixed-carbon content and their physical properties. 
As there is a continuous gradation from low-rank 
to high-rank coals, the divisions adopted are neces- 
sarily arbitrary. 

The lowest-rank coals are the lignites, so 
called because of their obviously woody appear- 
ance, or brown coals, in reference to their color. 
They are highly immature coals. When taken from 
the mine they may appear to be perfectly dry, but 
may contain as much as 30 to 40 per cent of water. 
On exposure they lose most of this water; they 
slack and crumble to pieces and are likely to take 
fire spontaneously. 

The medium-rank coals are the bituminous. 


They do not slack on exposure and generally have 
a prismatic jointing perpendicular to their band- 
ing. As there is no hard and fast line between 
lignite and bituminous coal, the intermediate 
varieties are termed sub-bituminous. Their black 
color and nonwoody structure distinguish them 
from the lowest-rank lignites, and their tendency 


to slack distinguishes them from the high-rank | 


bituminous coals. 

The highest-rank coal is anthracite. It differs 
physically from the bituminous varieties by its 
conchoidal fracture and absence of cross-jointing. 
Water and volatile matter are extremely low, and 
nearly all the carbon is fixed carbon. 

The increase in the rank of a coal, then, is 
marked by the progressive increase in the fixed- 
carbon content and by the diminution of the con- 
tent of water. 


Relation of Rank of Coal to the Geologic History 
of the Coal: Coals have formed in all the geologic 
periods since flora began growing on the lands. 
Most of them have formed in forested coastal 
swamps. The requisite conditions for the accumula- 
tion of a coal bed are at least two: (1) the swamp 
must be stagnant, hence the water cover under 
which the plant remains are accumulating is poorly 
aerated, thus preventing the plant debris from 
being oxidized to carbon dioxide; and (2) the 
swamp must be slowly sinking, thus permitting 
progressive accumulation of the plant remains. 

The nature of the environment in which the 
coals were formed is inferred from the botanical 
character of the coal-forming flora and from the 
character of the inclosing sedimentary strata. 
Modern analogues of coal-forming swamps are the 
Dismal Swamp of Virginia, the Everglades of Flor- 
ida, and, above all, the dense mangrove swamps of 
coastal Sumatra, 

"There are two stages in the transformation of 
plant matter into coal. The first stage consists of 
a bacterial fermentation, which after a longer or 
shorter interval becomes arrested by the toxic 
products formed during the bacterial activity. Dur- 
ing this stage the plant debris is carbonized and 
compacted; it is transformed to peat. 

In the second stage the further changes in the 
immature coals are determined by geologic activi- 
ties. If the coal beds remain geologically unacted 
upon—if they remain horizontal, undisturbed— 
the coal does not advance in rank. The most influ- 
ential factor in raising the rank of a coal is folding 
of the inclosing strata, which raises the rank of 
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the coal by eliminating the water and volatile 
combustible matter. Nowhere is this better shown 
than in the Appalachian belt. In Ohio and west- 
ern Pennsylvania the coal-bearing strata are hori- 
zontal, but eastward across the coal belt they be- 
come more and more closely folded. Concurrently 
the fixed-carbon content of the coal rises more 
than 40 per cent. The anthracite fields of Pennsyl- 
vania, which furnish 99.9 per cent of this country's 
supply of anthracite, are in the highly folded por- 
tion of the Appalachian coal field, and the coal of 
these fields consists almost wholly of fixed carbon, 
the moisture and gas having been nearly com- 
pletely eliminated. 


OIL AND GAS 


Oil, or petroleum as it is more formally called, 
consists of liquid hydrocarbons containing dis- 
solved gaseous and solid hydrocarbons. As there are 
many of these hydrocarbons (compounds of carbon 
with hydrogen) and as they are mixed in various 
proportions, the oils of the various oil fields differ 
markedly. A distinction is commonly made be- 
tween light oils, those much lighter than water, 
and heavy oils, which are near water in specific 
gravity. The light oils have a high content of gaso- 
line, whereas the heavy oils are low in gasoline. 
As the gasoline content largely determines the com- 
mercial value, the light oils command a consider- 
ably higher price per barrel than the heavy oils. 


Requisite Conditions for the Occurrence of Oil: 
Four conditions must be fulfilled in order that oil 
can accumulate in the rocks. First, a source rock 
must be present containing the necessary саг 
bonaceous matter from which the oil can be 
formed. Experience has shown that marine bitumi- 
nous shales are the most common source rocks; 
limestones rarely are source rocks. Why rocks of 
freshwater origin have not given rise to valuable 
accumulations of oil has not yet been ascertained, 
but the fact that they are unfavorable is of great 
practical interest, for it excludes from considera- 
tion areas underlain by freshwater strata as most 
unlikely to contain valuable accumulations of oil. 

The second requisite is a reservoir rock in 
which the oil can accumulate. Most commonly the 
reservoir rock is a sandstone whose pores are large 
enough to allow the oil to move freely through it. 
Less commonly limestone and dolomite serve as 
reservoir rocks. In sandstones the average pore 
space is 15 per cent, and the range is from 5 to 40 
per cent; in other words, a sandstone of maximum 
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porosity can contain eight times as much oil as 
one of minimum porosity. 

The third requisite is a favorable structural 
arrangement of the strata, which is the condition 
that determines the place where the oil collects 
in the reservoir rock. The most simple form of 
such a favorable geologic structure is an anticline. 
It was the first structure that was recognized as 
controlling the accumulation of oil, but now 
nearly twenty kinds of structural traps are known 
to occur in the world’s oil fields. 

The fourth requisite is an impermeable layer, 
generally shale or clay, which overlies the reservoir 
stratum, and prevents the escape of the oil. As the 
result of the anticlinal structure and the over- 
lying impermeable layer, the reservoir stratum 
forms a deformational trap in which the oil is 
held. 

All four conditions are fundamental for the 
occurrence of oil; without any one of them com- 
mercial accumulations of oil are impossible. Inas- 
much, however, as structure controls the actual 
underground position of an oil accumulation, and 
therefore in commercial practice the structure is 
determined as accurately as possible in advance of 
putting down a well, the structural requisite is of 
major practical importance. 

If, because of insufficient pressure, free gas 
occurs with the oil (under heavy pressure all the 
gas would be dissolved in the oil), there will be 
this triple arrangement: gas fills the pore space in 
the reservoir rock in the arch of the anticline; 
below it oil fills the pore space in the reservoir 
rock; and below this occurs water, generally so 
charged with salts as to be termed a brine. The 
arrangement is thus according to specific gravity: 
the brine, which is heaviest, is at the bottom; and 
the gas, which is lightest, is at the top. The oil 
that fills the body of porous rock forms what in 
popular parlance is called the “oil pool.” 

If the sedimentary strata contain no water, 
the oil instead of occupying the upper parts of 
the anticlines occurs in the bottoms of the syn- 
clines. Recognition of the requisite conditions gov- 
erning the accumulation of oil makes it possible 
in 2 given territory to block out the impossibly 
and improbably oil-bearing areas. Areas of igneous 
and metamorphic rocks can contain no petroleum, 
and areas of non-marine strata, if not impossibly 
petroliferous, at best are improbably petroleum 
bearing. 


Stratigraphic Traps: The East Texas oil field, the 
greatest ever found, was discovered in 1930. Up to 
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January 1, 1940, it has yielded 1300 million barrels 
of oil, and the remaining oil yet to be produced 
was estimated to be 2650 million barrels. The 
magnitude of the East Texas field can be appre- 
ciated when we consider that an oil field is re- 
garded as a major field if its total yield during its 
entire life amounts to 20 million barrels. The con- 
ditions that governed the accumulation of oil in 
the East Texas field differ notably from those in 
the deformational traps. The oil occurs in the 
wedge-ends of sandstone layers that have been 
truncated at an acute angle by an unconformity; 
it was trapped in the upslope ends of the sand- 
stone layers where they are covered by impermeable 
beds of the overlying unconformable formation. 
Such an oil-bearing reservoir is termed a strati- 
graphic trap. 

icine dumm in finding new oil fields will 
depend largely on increasing our ability to find 
more stratigraphic traps, for most of the more 
obvious, easily found traps—the deformational 
traps—have now been discovered. 


Life of an Oil Well: The gas, oil, and salt water 
in an oil-bearing structure have in the course of 
geologic time attained an equilibrium. As soon 
as the top of the structure is perforated by the 
drill this equilibrium is violently disturbed, and 
the disturbance spreads radialiy from the well. At 
first the well produces gas, then it becomes a 
gusher or flowing oil well, later it has to be 
pumped, and finally salt water appears with the 
oil, presaging the extinction of the well. The with- 
drawal of the gas causes the oil to move to the 
upper part of the structure, and the water follows 
up after the oil; not in all pools, but in many 
of them. Oil, being a fluid, migrates readily in 
the direction of decreased pressure. Consequently 
it recognizes no property lines, and if the pool is 
under divided ownership the wells that first tap 
the reservoir drain not only the oil within their 
own tracts but also, if situated near the property 
lines, the oi! from the adjacent tracts. If the owner 
does not take out his own oil, his neighbors will. 
This fact accounts largely for the close spacing of 
wells in certain fields and for the great overpro- 
duction that ensues soon after the discovery of new 
fields. 

Coarsely porous rocks because of their high 
permeability yield their oil freely and give rise to 
extremely productive gushers. But they become ex- 
hausted rapidly—a fast life and a short one go 
together here. Finely porous rocks hold on to their 
oil tenaciously and so prolong the life of a well 
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into old age. The record-breaking Mexican wells, 
which yielded as much as 260,000 barrels a day, 
drew their oil from limestones, which like most 
limestones contained solution channels and cavi- 
ties; the oil therefore escaped with enormous 
rapidity and gave the wells their astounding 
yields, and for the same reason their period of 
production was short. 


Geophysical Prospecting: One of the most remark- 
able of the seven major oil regions of the United 
States is the Gulf Coast field of Louisiana and 
Texas. The oil is associated with cylindrical or 
steeply conical masses of rock salt which, forced 
to flow plastically under heavy pressure, have 
punched their way up from unknown depths 
through the overlying sedimentary strata. These 
masses are termed plugs, and most of them are 
a mile or so in diameter. The tops of some of the 
salt plugs are practically at the surface, but many 
of them are deep below the surface. Oil occurs in 
three kinds of structural traps: (1) cap rock, a 
peculiar rock made of calcite, gypsum, and anhy- 
drite occurring as a capping over the tops of the 
salt plugs; (2) flanking sands, abutting upon and 
cut off by the salt plug; and (3) super-cap sands, 
the sandy strata that arch over the tops of the 
plugs, forming structural domes. Few of the salt- 
plug fields, however, produce oil from all three 
structures. The first of these oil fields to be brought 
in was the famous Spindletop, near Beaumont, 
Texas, discovered in 1901. Spindletop is a circular 
mound rising 65 feet above the otherwise level 
monotony of the Gulf coastal plain. The top of the 
salt plug is at a depth of 1100 feet, and the mound 
at the surface appears to have been due to a re- 
newed upward push by the salt below. Many salt 
plugs, however, are without mounds or any other 
indication at the surface that they are present at 
depth. 

In recent years, geophysical methods have 
been used with brilliant success in locating these 
hidden salt plugs. In essence the various geophysi- 
cal methods depend on the fact that the physical 
properties of the salt differ greatly from those of 
the surrounding rocks. Use of the seismograph 
was introduced in the Gulf Coast region in 1924 
and has probably been the most successful of the 
several geophysical methods employed, though the 
torsion balance, an extraordinarily sensitive instru- 
ment for measuring variations in the value of 
gravitational attraction, is more accurate for de- 
tailed work. The seismic method depends on the 
fact that the speed of earthquake waves is three 
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times as fast through salt as it is through the 
adjacent strata. Artificial tremors are induced by 
the explosion of charges of dynamite, and the 
rate at which the waves travel is determined by 
appropriately located seismographs; those waves 
that travel for part of their course through a salt 
mass have the shortest travel-times. As a result of 
growing experience the methods are rapidly im- 
proving, and depths can be measured by the reflec- 
tion of the waves. During the early years of seismic 
prospecting the effective working depth was 2500 
feet; it now has increased to 12,000 or 15,000 feet. 
The Gulf region is being "re-shot" for the third 
and fourth times to locate the favorable oil-bearing 
structures formed by the deeper salt plugs. 
Whereas the discovery well at Spindletop was 
brought in at a depth of 1100 feet, oil is now 
being obtained from wells as deep as 13,000 feet, 
and exploratory wells have penetrated to still 
greater depths. Geophysical methods were first 
used in the Gulf Coast region in 1924, and in the 
next four or five years as many salt domes were 
found as in the preceding thirty years. In addition 
to their use in locating deeply buried salt domes, 
geophysical methods are used in manifold ways 
in exploring underground structures. 

The developments in seismic methods illus- 
trate the reciprocal influence of pure and applied 
science. The seismograph was devised to study 
the transmission of earthquake waves, without 
thought of practical application. It was first used 
in the search for oil in 1924, and immediately 
methods and instruments began to improve at an 
accelerated rate. The technique thus developed in 
response to practical considerations is now being 
applied to such matters of theoretical interest as 
the determination of the thickness of glaciers in 
the Alps and of the ice sheet in Greenland. 


QUESTIONS— Chapter XIV, Part I 


Preview Questions 


1. Which one of these topics is not dealt with 
extensively in the text of this selection? 

a. The composition of coal 

b. The economic need for coal 

с. The ranking of coal into classifications 

d. The relative ages of various coal types 
2. This selection suggests that oil deposits: 

а. are possible only under certain condi- 

tions. 
b. are possible under any condition but 
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more likely under certain geological 
conditions. 

c. are as apt to be found one place as 
another. 

d. must have at least one set geologic con- 
tion in order to form. 

3. It may be presumed that there is a close geo- 
logic connection between which resource de- 
posits? 

a. Coal and gas 
b. Coal and oil 
c. Oil and gas 

d. All three 


Self-recitation Questions 


4. The cost of finding new mineral resources in 
the United States is: 

less than it was a century ago. 

about the same as it has always been. 

steadily rising. 

rising for some resources, becoming less 

expensive for others. 

5. The use of the seismograph and torsion bal- 
ance for finding mineral resources gives the 
geologist data: 

a. which may be objectively interpreted 
irrespective of the particular area. 

b. which must be interpreted in relation 
to the peculiarities of the particular 
area. 

c. more quickly but no more accurately 
than the older methods. 

d. which is more accurate but less rapid 
than the older methods. 

6. The application of the science of applied 
geology to mineral resources is most impor- 
tant in its work of: 

a. finding new resources. 

b. developing and exploiting resources 
after they are found. 

с. discovering new uses for common min- 
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erals. 
d. finding substitutes for our rapidly 
diminishing resources. 
7. What is the embryonic form of coal called? 
a. Peat 
b. Lignite 
c. Fixed carbons 
d. Bituminous 
8. The most completely carbonized form of coal 
is: 
a. peat 
b. lignite 


10. 


п. 


12. 


13. 


с. bituminous 

d. anthracite 
Generalizing from our knowledge about how 
coal is formed, what may we presume about 
the Pennsylvania coal fields during the time 
that these coal deposits were forming? 

a. The fields were much more mountain- 

ous than they are now. 

b. The fields were much lower, probably 
being a part of large fresh-water 
swamps. 

c. The fields were much lower, probably 
being a part of large salt water flats. 

d. The fields were probably much as they 
are today: hilly remains of one-time 
enormous mountains. 

What is the basic composition of all coal? 

a. Carbonized plant remains 

b. Resinous deposits 

c. Hydrocarbon 

d. Fixed carbon 
What type of rock formation usually incloses 
coal beds? 

a. Clay and limestone 

b. Shale and limestone 

c. Sandstone and limestone 

d. Sandstone and shale 
Which chemical produces the highest fuel 
value in coal? 

a. Fixed carbon 

b. Carbon dioxide 

c. Sulphur 

d. Hydrocarbon 
What type of coal is most likely to slack after 
being mined? 

a. Bituminous 

b. Sub-bituminous 

c, Anthracite 

d. Lignite 
What happens when coal slacks? 

a. It loses combustible hydrocarbons and 

carbon dioxide. 
. It dries out and crumbles. 

c. Conchoidal fractures appear in the face 
of the coal. 

d. It breaks along its prismatic jointing. 
Which type of geologic activity within a coal 
field produces the highest grade of coal? 

a. A folding of the coal strata. 

b. A lowering of the coal strata. 

c. A relatively undisturbed environment 

during the time of coal formation. 

d. An overall rising of the coal strata. 


16. 


18. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


28. 


What important difference is found between 
the relative positions of the coal strata in 
the east and west portions of the Pennsyl- 
vania coal fields? 
a. The east portion is higher. 
b. The east portion is folded; the west is 
horizontal. 
с. The east portion is horizontal; the west 
is folded. 
d. The east portion is lower. 


- What is the first step in coal formation? 


a. Bacterial fermentation of plant matter. 

b. Toxic activity upon plant matter. 

с. Carbonization of plant matter. 

d. Ossification of plant matter. 
Which type of rock origin is most favorable 
to the formation of oil? 

a. Limestone 

b. Salt-water formed shale 

с. Fresh-water formed shale 

d. Sandstone 
Which type of rock most often serves as a 
reservoir rock for oil? 

a. Dolomite 

b. Limestone 

c. Sandstone 

d. Marine shale 
Which one of these must be present before 
an oil deposit can form? 

a. Deformational trap 

b. Limestone or dolomite source rock 

с. An impermeable overlying stratum 

d. An anticline or stratigraphic trap 
What may be said about an oil well that has, 
like the gusher, a very rapid output? 

а. It will probably have an enormous 

yield. 

b. It will have a short life. 

с. Its oil will be mixed with water. 

d. Its oil content is largely gaseous, 
With what geophysical structure are the oil 
fields of the Gulf Coast associated? 

a. Igneous rock 

b. Metamorphic rock 

с. М№оп-тагіпе strata 

d. Salt plugs . 
Seismic prospecting, or measuring the rate of 
travel of artificially produced earthquake 
waves, depends for its success on the fact that 
earth tremors travel most rapidly through: 

a. salt 
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b. sandstone 
с. limestone 


d. oil 
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Vocabulary Study 


Several words are underlined in the selec- 
tion. In some instances, these contain affixes 
and roots which are very common to general 
reading, and to science materials in particular. 

The words underlined in the reading are 
listed below in order of their occurrence so 
that you may check back to context if you 
wish. After the listing of words you will note 
four columns. The first column is labeled 
“affixes and roots,” the second “context,” the 
third “dictionary,” and the fourth “synonym 
or definition.” In the first column, place any 
common affix or root if the affix or root was 
helpful in defining the word. If the present 
context was helpful for definition, place a 
check in that column after the word. If a 
dictionary is needed, that is, if the word does 
not contain common affixes or roots or is not 
clearly defined in context, place a check in 
that column. In the fourth column, write a 
synonym or short definition of each word, 
using the dictionary where necessary. 

In our opinion, the best approach for ma- 
terial as formal and difficult as this is intensive 
reading. Few readers would secure a high de- 
gree of comprehension of this material with- 
out using all the steps of intensive reading. In 
fact, we were so sure that you would read in 
this fashion that we included the answers to 
the questions to help you do the selective 
rereading necessary for good comprehension. 
Did you plan to use this approach? Did it help 
you score at least 70 per cent on the compre- 
hension questions? If not, was it because your 
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and/or 
Word 


Dictionary 


geology 


embryonic 


amorphous 


me | 5 |491 = 


я 
g 


volatile 


л 


lignites 
6. bituminous 
7. anthracite 
8. conchoidal 
9. diminution 
10. aerated 
ll. oxidized 
12. sedimentary 
13. hydrocarbons 
14. carbonaceous 
15. anticline 
16. impermeable 
17. deformational 
18. synclines 
19. igneous 
20. metamorphic 
21. petroliferous 


22. truncated 


23. unconformity 
24. stratigraphic 


25. equilibrium 


Synonym or 
Definition 
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rate was too slow for relating ideas, or was it 
too fast for good retention? If you compre- 
hended this well, could you perhaps have read 
a little more rapidly with similar understand- 
ing? 


Part 2 


In reading this science selection, you have 

another opportunity to select and use various 
techniques on relatively difficult material. 
Step 1—Read the introductory paragraph. 
Then preview the selection by reading head- 
ings and subheads. Try to answer the preview 
question at the end of the selection. 
Step 2—When you have some ideas regarding 
this selection and your probable purposes in 
reading it, indicate your plans below by 
checking the appropriate items. You will need 
to know that the questions will stress main 
ideas and major, non-technical details. 


Difficulty Style 
Very difficult Formal, textbook style 


Average difficulty Informal, literary style 
Fairly easy Mixed style 
Very easy 

Rate 
Slowly and carefully ^ Rate below 250 
At an average rate Probably 250-350 
Quickly Between 350-500 


Very rapidly 600-700 or more 


Approach 


(Indicate major approach by 1, any additional 
approaches by 2, 3) 


Intensive reading 
Critical reading 
Rapid reading 


Step 3—Write down the time you begin to 
read. When you have finished reading, write 
that time below. Then answer the questions 
at the end of the selection. 

_ Began Finished 3500 


—— — =Rate of 
minutes 


words per minute 
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SULPHUR AND 501151 


Introduction 


Sulphur, perhaps, has more diversified uses in 
agriculture than any other single chemical ele- 
ment. Tremendous quantities of sulphur, when 
converted to sulphuric acid, are used by the fer- 
tilizer industry for the manufacture of super- 
phosphate and sulphate of ammonia. Sulphur is 
used extensively as an insecticide and as a fungi- 
cide and for direct application to the soil. Sul- 
phur is not only an essential fertilizer. element 
for plants but also is essential for the normal 
growth and well being of man and animals. It is 
useful as a soil acidifying agent and for the recla- 
mation of both black alkali and white alkali soils. 
An endeavor has been made to present, in a con- 
cise manner, some useful and practical information 
in regard to sulphur and soils. It does not propose 
to be an exhaustive treatise on the subject, but 
rather it attempts to bring together, in one pub- 
lication, certain pertinent facts gained through the 
research of numerous investigators. 


SULPHUR IN PLANT AND ANIMAL 
NUTRITION 


Sulphur has long been recognized as one of 
the essential plant food elements. For a long period 
of years the amount of sulphur required by plants 
was grossly underestimated. This was brought 
about by errors in the methods used for plant 
analysis. These methods caused the loss of volatile 
sulphur and resulted in erroneously low sulphur 
values. 

When proper procedures of analysis were de- 
veloped, it was found that many crops require 
about equal quantities of sulphur and phosphorus. 
Plants vary considerably in their sulphur require- 
ments, some crops requiring more sulphur than 
they do phosphorus. The grains and grasses re- 
quire the least amounts, and the cruciferous crops, 
such as cabbage and broccoli, require the greatest 
amounts, 

Table I gives the comparison of the phos- 
phorus and the sulphur content of several crops. 
It will be noted that legume hay contains more 
sulphur than phosphorus. This is particularly true 
of alfalfa. Non-legume hay contains more phos- 
phorus than sulphur. This same relationship is 


1 Adapted from Sulphur and Soils by the Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company, Houston, Texas, July, 1950. Used 
by permission. 
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shown for the cereal grains and certain root crops. 
Leafy vegetables, on the other hand, particularly 
the cruciferous crops listed, not only contain more 
sulphur than they do phosphorus, but the content 
of both of these essential elements is compara- 
tively high. 

Sulphur is widely distributed in nature both 
in the elemental form and in combination with 
various metals. Practically all forms of vegetable 
and animal life contain sulphur. 

Plants obtain sulphur for their normal devel- 
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opment by absorption as sulphates through the 
roots and to a limited extent by leaf absorption 
of sulphur dioxide from the air. The greater pro- 
portion of the sulphur utilized by plants comes 
from the soil A large portion of the sulphur 
present in soils is in complex organic compounds 
and as such is unavailable to plants. Certain bac- 
teria known as sulfofying bacteria have the power 
to convert these organic forms of sulphur to sul- 
phates which are readily taken up by the plant 
roots. 


TABLE I 


Comparison of the Phosphorus and Sulphur Content of Crops! 
(Moisture-Free Basis) 
ре ААА 


Per Cent 
Crop Phosphorus Sulphur 
OP ia ЕЕС 
Legume Hay: 
Alfalfa „етой АСРАБ 36 63 
Sweet Clover .. : 31 45 
Soybean ......... „=. овен етене неее аео .26 .29 
Average ........ еен нения ТЕБ 31 46 
Non-Legume Hay: yi 
Kentucky Bluegrass .... eese 36 4 
ay 21 14 
поуна уйан ЗЫ ДЫР $ 
Vetch E a sles ИДЕ ЕЛЕ =e eT 29 - 
Average ..v.. esee SUDO T 29 AS 
Sere Grain: di M 
m 94 19 
A 40 18 
Wheat Б E 
17 
Average .... eee rent ео s de ves .39 
Leafy Vegetables (Edible portion): ^ *- 
Broccoli „еее testen esera nna TD DO. m x 
76 1.07 
64 1.16 
Average ..... n nnnm 93 «Mr Fa» voyeur 
Root Crops: 2 А 
i 33 16 
Carrots .. 25 12 
Potatoes ......... eee nnn ПЧ R 
.28 14 
Average ..... „оозе теи VIE. тир 


+ ‚ The Mineral Composit 
Adapted from Beeson, Kennet DA. Mise. Publ. No. 369, March, 1941, 


in Which They Were Grown. 


ion of Crops with Particular Reference to the Soils 
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Sulphur occurs in plants in both organic and 
inorganic compounds. The organic sulphur com- 
pounds are chiefly proteins, vitamin B-1, and vola- 
tile substances, such as mustard oil, organic sul- 
phides, and the mercaptans. The principal inor- 
ganic sulphur compounds found in plants are 
sulphates. It has been suggested that the presence 
of sulphates in plant tissue is a good indication 
that all of the sulphur requirements of the plant 
have been adequately met. 

The function of sulphur in plants is several 
fold. Proteins are produced from amino acids, two 
of which, cystine and methionine, are dependent 
upon sulphur for their formation. Sulphur in- 
creases the nodules on the roots of legumes, pro- 
motes increased root growth, and promotes leafi- 
ness and reduces shattering of legume hay. It is 
a constituent of vitamin B-l, and it aids in the 
formation of chlorophyll, which is the green color- 
ing matter in plants. 

Sulphur is essential in the diet of man and 
animals. Unlike plants, animals cannot readily 
assimilate inorganic sulphur, such as sulphates, and 
hence are dependent upon plants and other ani- 
mals which they consume for the major portion of 
their sulphur requirements. Methionine is a 
dietary essential amino acid. Cystine can substiture 
in part for methionine in animal nutrition but 
cannot entirely replace it. The sulphur nutrition 
of animals is closely associated with the intake of 
both vegetable and animal proteins. In the ration 
of animals and the diet of man their sulphur needs 
will be met only if adequate amounts of protein 
of the proper quality are included. 


SULPHUR DEFICIENT SOILS 


Sulphur occurs naturally in most soils in vary- 
ing amounts, principally in complex organic com- 
pounds and in the form of sulphates of calcium, 
potassium, magnesium, and sodium. Sulphur is 
added to soil in rainfall as absorbed sulphur from 
industrial gases, in irrigation water as sulphates, in 
animal manures, and in sulphur-containing fer- 
tilizers such as normal superphosphate, sulphate of 
ammonia, and sulphate of potash. Soil amend- 
ments such as elemental sulphur and gypsum also 
add to the soil’s supply of sulphur. 

Sulphur deficient soils, though uncommon, do 
occur in some areas. Such soils have been found in 
parts of Minnesota, Idaho, California, Washington, 
Oregon, and Canada. Where a deficiency of sul- 
phur exists in soils, crops fail to grow normally 
but respond to sulphur fertilization. A sulphur 
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deficient plant is characterized by loss of green 
color in the leaves. In mild cases, only the younger 
leaves may be affected. In more severe cases all of 
the leaves may be yellow in color. The symptoms 
resemble nitrogen deficiency except that the lower 
leaves do not dry up. If sulphur deficiency is acute, 
the plant will die prematurely regardless of the 
abundance of other plant food elements. Sulphates, 
which constitute the source of supply of plant- 
available sulphur in soils, are soluble. Due to their 
solubility tremendous losses of sulphates from the 
soil occur through leaching and erosion. Crop re- 
moval also accounts for the loss of large amounts 
of sulphur from the soil. 

Notwithstanding the fact that sulphur is 
added to soils through absorbed sulphur in rain- 
fall, through sulphate-bearing irrigation waters, 
and in sulphur-containing fertilizers, it has been 
estimated that there is a net annual loss of sulphur 
from the soils of the United States of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 tons. Were it not for the fact that 
American fertilizer usage has included nitrogen, 
phosphate, and potash carriers which also contain 
sulphur, then sulphur deficient soils would be 
more commonplace. One hundred lbs. of 20% 
superphosphate contain 20 Ibs. of phosphoric acid 
(Р,О;) and approximately 12 Ibs. of sulphur. One 
hundred Ibs. of 20% sulphate of ammonia contain 
20 Ibs. of nitrogen and approximately 24 lbs. of 
sulphur. In the case of each of these fertilizers the 
purchaser pays for the material on the basis of its 
phosphate or nitrogen content and receives the 
sulphur at no additional cost. 

In recent years there has been a trend toward 
the production and use of highly concentrated 
fertilizers which contain little, if any, sulphur. For 
instance, anhydrous ammonia, ammonium nitrate, 
and urea are nitrogen fertilizers used for the same 
purpose as sulphate of ammonia. Also, treble 
superphosphate and calcium metaphosphate are 
phosphorus fertilizers used for the same purpose 
as normal superphosphate. If, in the future, the 
nonsulphur-containing fertilizers should predomi- 
nate, sulphur deficiencies in soil will become prev- 
alent and sulphur in some form will of necessity 
have to be included in our fertilizer program for- 
normal crop production. 


SULPHUR AND SOIL REACTION 


Sulphur, in addition to being an essential 
plant food element, is also a soil acidifying agent. 
Soils are classified according to their chemical re- 
action as acid, neutral, or alkaline. Differences in 
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acidity and alkalinity are represented on what is 
known as the pH scale. This scale is divided into 
units from | to 14. A pH of 7 is neutral and, in 
ascending order, from 7 to 14 is increasingly 
alkaline. Conversely, a рН below 7, in descending 
order to 1, is increasingly acid. Most economic 
crop plants thrive in soils with a pH between 
6.5 and 7.5. Such soils may be designated as 
slightly acid, neutral, or slightly alkaline. 

Soils which are too acid for normal crop pro- 
duction may be corrected by the application of 
agricultural lime. This is a standard practice in 
certain sections of the country. Soils which are too 
alkaline or are not sufficiently acid may be cor- 
rected by the application of some acidifying agent 
such as sulphur, sulphur dioxide, sulphuric acid, 
aluminum sulphate, or iron sulphate. The choice 
of an acidifying agent depends somewhat upon 
the economics involved and the ease of handling. 
Because of its low cost, sulphur is the only one of 
these materials used for large scale soil acidifica- 
tion purposes. Recently, sulphuric acid and sul- 
phur dioxide introduced into irrigation water have 
been tried. The results are promising, although 
costs have been excessive compared to elemental 
sulphur. 

Broadcast applications of sulphur are more 
effective on soils having a relatively low calcium 
content. It is neither practical nor necessary to at- 
tempt to change the pH of the entire soil mass 
in high-calcium soils. In moderately and highly 
alkaline soils with a high calcium content, sul- 
phur, for purposes of acidification, should be ap- 
plied in narrow bands or, in the case of orchards, 
in holes placed around the trees. 

Sulphur when applied to soils is oxidized to 
sulphur dioxide by sulfofying bacteria. The sul- 
phur dioxide combines with water to form sul- 
phuric acid in the soil, resulting in acidification. 
One Ib. of sulphur will produce approximately 3 
Ibs. of sulphuric acid. Optimum conditions for the 
oxidation of sulphur in soils are an abundance 
of sulfofying bacteria, a warm soil with sufficient 
organic matter, a well aerated soil, and a suffi- 
cient moisture supply. If any one of these factors 
is limited, then the oxidation process will be 
slowed down. Most soils contain a sufficient supply 
of the proper type of bacteria. When the bacteria 
are limited in number, the addition of barnyard 
manure will usually insure their presence in suffi- 
cient quantity. 

Acidification of alkaline and neutral soils 
tends to increase the availability of other plant 
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nutrients, particularly phosphorus and the minor 
elements. Lack of iron in plants may cause 
chlorosis, a yellowing, of the foliage. Many in- 
vestigators have considered that this was respon- 
sible for all cases of iron chlorosis. Recent tests 
have shown that soil applications of sulphur will 
correct so-called iron chlorosis in calcareous soils 
by increasing the activity of iron in the plant al- 
though the total iron uptake might not be affected. 


SULPHUR AS A SOIL CORRECTIVE 


BLACK ALKALI $015 


Sulphur, in addition to being an essential 
plant food element and a soil acidifying agent, is 
also a specific for the prevention and reclamation 
of black alkali soils. Extensive areas of the western 
soils of the United States are characterized by a 
predominance of sodium carbonate and sodium 
clay which, when wet, result in caustic soda lye, 
called black alkali. Usually such soils are practi- 
cally barren of vegetation and preclude the pro- 
duction of economic crops. Black alkali results in a 
caustic action on plant roots, an unfavorable soil 
structure, and an unbalanced condition of plant 
nutrients. 

Sulphur, when applied to soils, oxidizes to 
sulphuric acid as previously described. In black 
alkali soils part of the sulphuric acid reacts with 
the sodium carbonate to form sodium sulphate 
which, being water-soluble, may be leached from 
the soil. Sulphuric acid also reacts with calcium 
carbonate, which is usually abundant, to form 
calcium bicarbonate and calcium sulphate. These 
two soluble calcium salts displace sodium on the 
clay particles to form calcium clay which improves 
the soil structure. The displaced sodium in the 
form of sodium bicarbonate and sodium sulphate, 
being soluble, may be leached from the soil. Sul- 
phuric acid also precipitates organic matter, thus 
preventing its loss by leaching. Neutralized black 
alkali is white alkali which is harmless except when 
present in excessive amounts. To complete the 
reclamation of black alkali soils, the soluble 
sodium salts and the excess calcium salts must be 
leached from the root zone. To accomplish this, 
copious irrigations are necessary and adequate un- 
derdrainage must be present. Unless these soluble 
salts can be leached beyond the root zone there 
can be no reclamation. 

For the prevention of black alkali formation 
in high-sodium content soils or where high-sodium 
irrigation water is used, it is recommended that 
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sulphur be applied at the rate of 100 to 200 Ibs. 
per acre per year. 

For the reclamation of black alkali soils, it is 
recommended that sulphur be applied at the rate 
of 500 to 2000 Ibs. per acre. The average applica- 
tion is from 1000 to 1500 Ibs, 

The applications are usually broadcast and 
must be worked into the top soil. A light irriga- 
tion will aid sulphur oxidation. 


WHITE ALKALI $оп5 


White alkali soils, although more extensive 
than black alkali soils, are not as dificult to re- 
claim. Most white alkali soils can be reclaimed by 
leaching with good water, provided adequate un- 
derdrainage is established. Sulphur or gypsum, as 
soil amendments, aid in the reclamation of white 
alkali soils by preventing the soils from “freezing 
up” as the soluble alkali salts are leached out. Sul- 
phur has several advantages over gypsum for this 
purpose; one ton of sulphur is equivalent to five 
tons of gypsum and is equal to adding three tons 
of sulphuric acid to the soil. Gypsum, being a neu- 
tral salt, has no acidifying effect. The oxidation 
of sulphur in white alkali soils results in three 
active and corrective products, sulphuric acid, cal- 
cium bicarbonate, and calcium sulphate. 

The recommended application of sulphur for 
white alkali reclamation is 200 to 400 Ibs, per acre. 
The sulphur may be broadcast and must be 
worked into the top soil. A light irrigation will aid 
sulphur oxidation. After sulphur oxidation is well 
advanced, heavy irrigations should be applied in 
order to leach out the excess soluble alkali salts. 
Adequate underdrainage is essential as there can 
be no reclamation unless the salts are leached 
beyond the root zone. 


SULPHUR APPLICATIONS TO SOILS 


Sulphur may be applied to soils in various 
forms and by various means. Elemental sulphur, as 
it comes from the mines, is 99% per cent pure. 
The grades commonly used for soil application are 
from 14 mesh to 200 mesh. The coarser grades are 
more economical where rapid oxidation is not 
required. The finer grades will oxidize more rap- 
idly. 

The application method used for elemental 
sulphur for soil treatment depends upon the pur- 
pose intended. Broadcast applications are satisfac- 
tory for alkali reclamation and for supplying sul- 
phur as a plant nutrient on a sulphur deficient soil, 
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provided the sulphur is incorporated with the soil 
by tillage implements. Sulphur applied for pur- 
poses of acidification is best placed in narrow 
bands within the plant root feeding area. For 
orchard use, sulphur may be placed in a series of 
holes spaced around the outside of each tree, 

The haphazard and indiscriminate application 
of sulphur to soils without regard for the need is 
not only a poor agronomic practice but is also an 
unnecessary waste of a basic natural resource. 

Acidulated fertilizers have proved effective on 
western calcareous soils. The use of standard fer- 
tilizers and fertilizer mixtures acidulated with ele- 
mental sulphur has resulted in an increase of the 
availability of plant nutrients in the soil. Such 
acidulated fertilizers are much more effective when 
applied in localized zones in the plant root feeding 
area. 

Acidification of small areas of soil for special- 
ized plants, such as shade trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
is best accomplished by the use of sulphur com- 
posts. Such composts may be made by mixing 
sulphur, top soil, and manure in equal propor- 
tions and keeping the mixture moistened. The 
composted material may be used as a mulch for 
shallow rooted plants or worked into the soil for 
deep rooted plants. Properly prepared sulphur 
composts become extremely acid, and they should 
be applied sufficiently far from the plants to avoid 
burning the plant roots. 


SUMMARY 


1. Sulphur is an essential plant nutrient and is 
taken up by plant roots as sulphates. 

2. Sulphur is a constituent of proteins and vita- 
min В-1. It increases the nodules on legumes, 
promotes increased root growth, promotes 
leafiness and reduces shattering of legume hay, 
and aids in the formation of chlorophyll. 

3. Sulphur is essential in the diet of man and 
animals, whose sulphur requirements are met 
principally through vegetable and animal pro- 
teins, 

4. Sulphur deficient soils occur in some areas. 
Sulphur is lost from soils by drainage, erosion, 
and crop removal. Sulphur is added to soils by 
absorbed sulphur in rainfall, by sulphate-bear- 
ing irrigation waters, animal manures, and 
sulphurcontaining fertilizers, There is an 
estimated net annual loss of sulphur from 
the soils of the United States of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 tons. 

5. Sulphur is a soil acidifying agent. Through 
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10. 


bacterial action, 1 lb. of sulphur will oxidize 
to approximately 3 lbs. of sulphuric acid in 
the soil. Acidification of alkaline and neutral 
soils tends to increase the availability of plant 
nutrients. 

Sulphur is a specific for the prevention and 
reclamation of black alkali soils. For the pre- 
vention of black alkali formation 100 to 200 
Ibs. of sulphur per acre per year are recom- 
mended. For the reclamation of black alkali 
soils sulphur should be applied at the rate of 
500 to 2000 Ibs. per acre. The average applica- 
tion is from 1000 to 1500 lbs. 

Sulphur and gypsum are useful in the recla- 
mation of white alkali soils. One ton of sul- 
phur is equivalent to five tons of gypsum for 
reclamation purposes. Sulphur should be ap- 
plied at the rate of 200 to 400 lbs. per acre 
for white alkali reclamation. 

The reclamation of both black and white 
alkali soils requires that the toxic and excess 
soluble salts be leached beyond the root 
zone. Leaching, to be effective, requires ade- 
quate underdrainage. If the salts cannot be 
leached there can be no reclamation of alkali 
soils. 

Sulphur, for soil usage, is ground to various 
degrees of fineness (14 mesh to 200 mesh). 
The coarser grades are more economical. The 
finer grades oxidize more rapidly in soils. 
Sulphur should not be applied to soils indis- 
criminately without regard to need. 
Broadcast applications of sulphur are satis- 
factory for alkali reclamation and to supply 
sulphur as a plant nutrient. Generally speak- 
ing, sulphur, for purposes of soil acidification, 
should be placed in narrow bands or zones. 
Fertilizers, acidulated with sulphur, have 
proved effective on western calcareous soils by 
increasing the availability of certain other 
plant nutrients. 

Acid compost, made with equal proportions 
of sulphur, top soil, and manure is effective 
for acidifying the soils for trees, shrubs, and 
flowers. 


QUESTIONS—Chapter XIV, Part 2 


1. 


Preview Question 


This article attempts to present 
a. a complete treatise on the uses of sul- 
phur. 
b. information about the use of sulphur 
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in soils as gained through numerous 
investigations. 

c. a series of studies dealing with the 
chemical components of sulphur. 

d. a method of determining the amount 
of sulphur in the soil. 

е. the values of sulphur as a soil correc- 
tive. 


Self-recitation Questions 
2. 


Sulphur, as an essential plant food element, 
is most abundant in 

a. legume hay. 

b. non-legume hay. 

c. cereal grain. 

d. leafy vegetables. 

€. root crops. 
Plants obtain sulphur by the absorption of 
(choose two) 

a. organic sulphur from the soil. 

b. sulphates from the soil. 

c. sulphur dioxide from the air. 

d. organic sulphides. 

e. amino acids. 
Sulphur deficient soils are found in 

a. most parts of the United States. 

b. only a few areas of the United States. 

c. only the eastern section of the United 

States. 

d. hot, humid areas of the United States. 

e. sections associated with little rainfall. 
A sulphur deficient plant is characterized by 

a. loss of green leaf color. 

b. drying of the leaves. 

c. lack of seed production. 

d. late budding in the spring. 

e. early loss of leaves in the fall. 
Sulphur is lost from the soil by (choose 2) 

а. plant removal. 

b. oxidation. 

с. evaporation. 

d. continuous planting of low sulphur 

content crops. 

e. leaching. 
The addition of sulphur to soils tends to 
make them more 

a. calcareous. 

b. alkaline. 

c. acid. 

d. neutral. 
After sulphur has been applied to black 
alkali soils, leaching must further remove 
from the plant roots 
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a. soluble sodium salts and excess calcium 
salts. 
b. calcium bicarbonate and calcium sul- 
phate. 
с. sulphuric acid and calcium carbonate. 
d. white alkali and gypsum. 
9. The choice of an acidifying agent for soils 
depends partly upon (choose 2) 
a. the degree of alkalinity of the soil. 
b. the type of plants being grown. 
с. the expected yield. 
d. the economics involved. 
е. ease of handling. 
10. Sulphur is made available for plant nutrition 
by the action of 
water. 
bacteria. 
air. 
catalyzing chemicals. 
gypsum. 


Propp 
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Although the questions on this selection are 
not very detailed and difficult, such material 
as this is probably best read by the technique 
of intensive reading. We included the answers 
to the questions to help you do the selective 
rereading necessary for good comprehension, 
as it is usually done in intensive reading. Did 
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you plan to use this approach? Or were you 
able to use less careful reading and still 
achieve at least 70 per cent comprehension? 
Was your choice of rate appropriate to the 
difficulty of the selection and to a high degree 
of comprehension? 


Vocabulary Study 


Several words are underlined in the selec- 
tion. In some instances, these contain affixes 
and roots which are very common in general 
reading, and in science materials in particular. 

The words underlined in the selection are 
listed below in order of their occurrence so 
that you may check back to context if you 
wish. After the listing of words you will note 
four columns. The first column is labeled 
"affixes and roots," the second "context," the 
third "dictionary," and the fourth "synonym 
or definition." In the first column, place any 
common affix or root if the affix or root was 
helpful in defining the word. If the present 
context was helpful for definition, place a 
check in that column after the word. If a 
dictionary is needed, that is, if the word does 
not contain common affixes or roots or is not 
clearly defined in context, place a check in 
that column. In the fourth column, write a 
synonym or short definition of each word, 
using the dictionary where necessary. 


Affixes 
and/or Context Synonym or 
Word Roots Clues Dictionary Definition 

1. cruciferous 
2. mercaptans ТҮТИ 
5 clr [o E 
NEST 2 ЖААШ 
ВЕТ Еа 
9. артопотіс 


READING IN SCIENCE 


For further practice in reading in science, 
the following sources are available. 


Bessey, Mabel A. and Coffin, Isabelle P., Reading 
for Understanding. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1936. 

Emery, Clark, Lievsay, John L., and Thoma, 
Henry F., Practice in Reading and Writing. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942. Selections 
from Section VI. 

Frederick, Robert W., How to Study Handbook. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. Pp. 50- 
64. 

Glock, Marvin D., The Improvement of College 
Reading. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1954. 
Numerous short selections. 
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Howland, Hazel Pope, Jarvie, Lawrence L., and 
Smith, Leo F., How to Read in Science and 
Technology. New York: Norman W. Henley, 
1948. 

Johnson, Eleanor, editor, Reading Improvement 
Skilltext—Modern Reading, Book 3. Colum- 
bus: Charles E. Merrill, 1947. 

Judson, Horace, The Techniques of Reading. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954. Chapter 17. 
Rosenthal, M. L., Hummel, W. C. and Leichty, 
V. Е., Effective Reading: Methods and Models. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1944. Chapter Five. 

Strang, Ruth, Study Type of Reading Exercises— 
College Level. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1951. Chapter 14. 


CHAPTER XV 


Reading in Literature 


What reading techniques or ap 
ing in literature? 
Can you use these efficiently? 


Part 1 


These two literary passages are offered to 
permit you to try your skills on this particular 
kind of selection. Literary materials probably 
vary more widely in their demands on the 
reader than any other type. Here, particularly, 
you will need flexibility to do the kind of 
reading needed. 

Step 1—Кеай the introductory paragraph to 
secure some ideas concerning the nature of 
the selection. 

Step 2—Then indicate your plans for reading 
by checking the apropriate items below. You 
will need to know that the questions on the 
selection will require the knowledge of some 
main ideas and details but stress largely in- 
ferences and interpretations. 


Difficulty Style 
Very difficult Formal, textbook style 
Average difficulty Informal, literary style 
Fairly easy Mixed style 


Very сазу 
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proaches are appropriate when read- 


Rate 
Slowly and carefully Rate below 250 
At an average rate Probably 250-350 
Quickly Between 850—500 
Very rapidly 600-700 or more 
Approach 


(Indicate major approach by 1, any additional 
approaches by 2, 3) 


Intensive reading 
Critical reading 
Rapid reading 
Step 5—Write down the time you begin to 


read. When you have finished reading, write 
that time below. Then answer the questions. 


Fini 
Began inished 2500 


minutes 7 Rate of 


words per minute 


Re. Dorothy Canfield Fisher: 1 “Mrs. Fisher finds 
the essential stability of Society in the integrity 


1 Ellis, Milton, Louise Pound and George Weida 
Spohn, A College Book of American Literature, Vol- 
ume IL New York: American Book, 1940. P. 81$. 
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and inviolability of family life. . . . Many of her 
stories center about the dangers which have been 
and are threatening the family. . . . This, how- 
ever, is a fact—she stood firmly for a wholesome 
home and family life during a crucial period in 
which social and domestic gods were violently 
attacked by savage young iconoclasts. . . . "The 
Portrait of a Philosopher' is a good example of 
her art. By implication is set forth the main prin- 
ciple of her literary theory—the artist's responsi- 
bility to present truthfully the inner realities as 
they are and to avoid the subjective treatment 
which often results in capricious sensationalism.” 


PORTRAIT OF A PHILOSOPHER ! 


The president of Middletown College had 
been as much relieved as pleased by the success 
of the rather pretentious celebration he had 
planned. His annoyance was correspondingly keen 
at the disturbing appearance, in the afternoon re- 
ception before the new portrait, of the late profes- 
sor's aunt, "an entirely insignificant old country 
woman," he hastily assured M. Falleres after she 
had been half forced, half persuaded to retire, 
"whose criticisms were as negligible as her per- 
sonality." 

The tall, Jove-like artist concealed a smile by 
stroking his great brown beard. When it came to 
insignificant country people, he told himself, it was 
hard to draw lines in his present company. He 
was wondering whether he might not escape by an 
earlier train. 

To the president's remark he answered that 
no portrait-painter escaped unreasonable relatives 
of his sitters. “It is an axiom with our guild,” he 
went on, not, perhaps, averse to giving his pro- 
vincial hosts a new sensation, “that the family 
is never satisfied, and also that the family has no 
rights. A sitter is a subject only, like a slice of fish. 
The only question is how it's done. What differ- 
ence does it make a century from now, if the like- 
ness is good? It's a work of art or it's nothing." 
He announced this principle with a regal absence 
of explanation and turned away; but his thesis 
was taken up by another guest, a New York art- 
critic. 

"By Jove, it's inconceivable, the ignorance of 
art in Americal” he told the little group before 
the portrait. "You find everyone so incurably per- 


1 From Hillsboro People by Dorothy Canfield. Copy- 
right, 1915, by Henry Holt and Company, Inc. Copy- 
right, 1943, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Used by per- 
mission. 
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sonal in his point of view . . . always objecting to 
a masterpiece because the watch-chain isn't the 
kind usually worn by the dear departed." 

Someone else chimed in. “Yes, it's incredible 
that anyone, even an old village granny, should be 
able to look at that canvas and not be struck 
speechless by its quality.” 

The critic was in Middletown to report on 
the portrait and now he began marshaling his ad- 
jectives for that purpose. “I never saw such use 
of pigment in my life . . . it makes the Whistler 
‘Carlyle’ look like burnt-out ashes . . . the lumi- 
nous richness of the blacks in the academic gown, 
the masterly generalization in the treatment of the 
hair, the placing of those great talons of hands on 
the canvas carrying out the vigorous lines of the 
composition, and the unforgettable felicity of 
those brutally red lips as the one ringing note of 
color. As for life-likeness, what's the old dame 
talking about! I never saw such eyes! Not a hint 
of meretricious emphasis on their luster and yet 
they fairly flame." 

The conversation spread to a less technical 
discussion as the group was joined by the profes- 
sor of rhetoric, an ambitious young man with an 
insatiable craving for sophistication, who felt him- 
self for once entirely in his element in the crowd 
of celebrities. “It’s incredibly good luck that our 
little two-for-a-cent college should have so fine a 
thing,” he said knowingly. “I’ve been wondering 
how such an old skinflint as Gridley ever got the 
money loose to have his portrait done by—" 

A laugh went around the group at the idea. 
"It was Mackintosh, the sugar king, who put up 
for it. He's a great Gridleyite, and persuaded him 
to sit." 

“Persuade a man to sit to Falleres!” The 
rhetoric professor was outraged at the idea. 

“Yes, so they say. The professor was dead 
against it from the first. Falleres himself had to 
beg him to sit. Falleres said he felt a real inspira- 


tion at the sight of the old fellow . . . knew he 
could make a good thing out of him. He was a 
good subject!" 


The little group turned and stared apprais- 
ingly at the portrait hanging so close to them that 
it seemed another living being in their midst. 
The rhetoric professor was asked what kind of a 
man the philosopher had been personally, and an- 
swered briskly: “Oh, nobody knew him person- 
ally . . . the silent old codger. He was а dry-as- 
dust, bloodless, secular monk—" 

He was interrupted by a laugh from the art- 
critic, whose eyes were still on the portrait. 
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“Excuse me for my cynical mirth,” he said, 
“but I must say he doesn't look it. 1 was prepared 
for any characterization but that. He looks like 
a powerful son of the Renaissance, who might have 
lived in that one little vacation of the soul after 
medievalism stopped hag-riding us, and before 
the modern conscience got its claws on us. And you 
say he was a blue-nosed Puritan!” 

The professor of rhetoric looked an uneasy 
fear that he was being ridiculed. "I was only re- 
peating the village notion of him," he said airily. 
"He may have been anything. All I know is that 
he was secretive as a clam, and about as interest- 
ing personally." 

"Look at the picture," said the critic, still 
laughing; "you'll know all about him!" 

The professor of rhetoric nodded. "You're 
right, he doesn't look much like my character of 
him. I never seem to have had a good, square look 
at him before. I've heard several people say the 
same thing, that they seemed to understand him 
better from the portrait than from his living face. 
There was something about his eyes that kept you 
from thinking of anything but what he was say- 
ing." 

The critic agreed. ""The eyes are wonderful 

++ ruthless in their power . . . fires of hell.” He 
laughed a deprecating apology for his over- 
emphatic metaphor and suggested: "It's possible 
that there was more to the professorial life than 
met the eye. Had he a wife?" 

"No; it was always a joke in the village that 
he would never look at a woman." 

The critic glanced up at the smoldering eyes 
of the portrait and smiled. “I’ve heard of that kind 
of a man before,” he said. “Never known to drink, 
either, I suppose?” 

“Cold-water teetotaler,” laughed the professor, 
catching the spirit of the occasion. 

"Look at the color in that nose!" said the 
critic. “I fancy that the ascetic moralist—” 

A very young man, an undergraduate who 
had been introduced as the junior usher, nodded 
his head. “Yep, a lot of us fellows always thought 
old Grid a little too good to be true.” 

An older man with the flexible mouth of a 
politician now ventured a contribution to a con- 
versation no longer bafflingly esthetic: “His father, 
old Governor Gridley, wasn’t he . . . Well, I guess 
you're right about the son. No halos were handed 
down in that family!” 

The laugh which followed this speech was 
stopped by the approach of Falleres, his com- 
manding presence dwarfing the president beside 
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him. He was listening with a good-natured con- 
tempt to the apparently rather anxious murmurs 
of the latter. 

“Of course I know, Mr. Falleres, it is a great 
deal to ask, but she is so insistent . . . she won't 
Eo away and continues to make the most distress- 
ing spectacle of herself . . . and several people, 
since she has said so much about it, are saying that 
the expression is not that of the late professor. 
Much against my will I promised to speak to 
you—" 

His mortified uneasiness was so great that the 
artist gave him a rescuing hand. "Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what can I do in the matter? The man is 
dead. I cannot paint him over again, and if I could 
I would only do him again as I did this time, 
choose that aspect which my judgment told me 
would make the best portrait. If his habitual 
Vacant expression was not so interesting as an- 
other not so permanent a habit of his face . .. 
why, the poor artist must be allowed some choice. 
I did not know I was to please his grandmother, 
and not posterity.” 

“His aunt,” corrected the president auto- 
matically. 

The portrait-painter accepted the correction 
with his tolerant smile. “His aunt,” he repeated. 
“The difference is considerable, May I ask what it 
was you promised her?" 

The president summoned his courage. It was 
easy to gather from his infinitely reluctant in- 
sistence how painful and compelling had been the 
scene which forced him to action. "She wants 
you to change it . . . to make the expression of 
the—" 

For the first time the artist's equanimity was 
shaken. He took a stop backward. "Change it!" he 
said, and although his voice was low the casual 
chat over the room Stopped short as though a 
pistol had been fired, 

"It's not my idea!” The president confounded 
himself in self-exoneration. “I merely promised, 
to pacify her, to ask you if you could not do some 
little thing that would—” 

The critic assumed the role of conciliator. 
“My dear sir, I don’t believe you quite under- 
stand what you are asking. It's as though you 
asked a priest to make just a little change in the 
church service and leave out the ‘not’ in the Com- 
mandments.” 

"I only wish to know Mr. Falleres attitude,” 
said the president stiffly, a little nettled by the 
other's note of condescension, “I presume he will 
be willing to take the responsibility of it himself 
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and explain to the professor’s aunt that I have 
done—" 

The artist had recovered from his lapse from 
Olympian calm and now nodded, smiling: "Dear 
me, yes, Mr. President, I'm used to irate relatives." 

The president hastened away and the knot 
of talkers in other parts of the room who had been 
looking with expectant curiosity at the group be- 
fore the portrait, resumed their loudtoned chatter. 
When their attention was next drawn in the 
same direction, it was by a shaky old treble, break- 
ing, quavering with weakness. A small, shabby old 
woman, leaning on a crutch, stood looking up im- 
ploringly at the tall painter. 

"My dear madam," he broke in on her with 
a kindly impatience, "all that you say about Pro- 
fessor Gridley is much to his credit, but what has 
it to do with me?" 

"You painted his portrait," she said with a 
simplicity that was like stupidity. "And I am his 
aunt. You made a picture of a bad man. I know 
he was a good man." 

“I painted what I saw," sighed the artist 
wearily. He looked furtively at his watch. 

The old woman seemed dazed by the ex- 
tremity of her emotion. She looked about her 
silently, keeping her eyes averted from the portrait 
that stood so vividly like a living man beside her. 
"I don't know what to do!" she murmured with a 
little moan. "I can't bear to have it stay here— 
people forget so. Everybody'll think that Gridley 
looked like that! And there isn't anybody but me. 
He never had anybody but me." 

The critic tried to clear the air by a roundly 
declaratory statement of principles. "You'll pardon 
my bluntness, madam; but you must remember 
that none but the members of Professor Gridley's 
family are concerned in the exact details of his 
appearance. Fifty years from now nobody will 
remember how he looked, one way or the other. 
The world is only concerned with portraits as 
works of art." 

She followed’ his reasoning with a strained 
and docile attention and now spoke eagerly as 
though struck by an unexpected hope: "If that's 
all, why put his name to it? Just hang it up, and 
call it anything." 

She shrank together timidly and her eyes red- 
dened at the laughter which greeted this naive 
suggestion. 

Falleres looked annoyed and called his de- 
fender off. "Oh. never mind explaining me,” he 
said, snapping his watch shut. “You'll never zet 
the rights of it through anybody's head who hasn't 
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himself sweat blood over a composition only to be 
told that the other side of the sitter's profile is 
usually considered the prettier. After all, we have 
the last word, since the sitter dies and the portrait 
lives.” 

The old woman started and looked at him 
attentively. 

“Yes,” said the critic, laughing, "immortality's 
not a bad balm for pin-pricks.” 

The old woman turned very pale and for 
the first time looked again at the portrait. An 
electric thrill seemed to pass through her as her 
eyes encountered the bold, evil ones fixed on her. 
She stood erect with a rigid face, and “Immor- 
tality!” she said, under her breath. 

Falleres moved away to make his adieux to 
the president, and the little group of his satellites 
straggled after him to the other end of the room. 
For a moment there was no one near the old 
woman to see the crutch furiously upraised, 
hammer-like, or to stop her sudden passionate 
rush upon the picture. 

At the sound of crackling cloth, they turned 
back, horrified. They saw her, with an insane 
violence, thrust her hands into the gaping hole 
that had been the portrait’s face and, tearing the 
canvas from end to end, fall upon the shreds with 
teeth and talon. 

Ali but Falleres flung themselves toward her, 
dragging her away. With a movement as instinctive 
he rushed for the picture, and it was to him, as 
he stood aghast before the ruined canvas, that the 
old woman's shrill treble was directed, above the 
loud shocked voices of those about her: “There 
ain’t anything immortal but souls!” she cried. 


STOP TIMING HERE 


QUESTIONS—Chapter XV, Part 1 


1. What was Falleres’ attitude toward the pro- 
fessors of Middletown College? 
a. Friendliness and sympathy 
b. Good-natured contempt 
c. Fraternal respect 
d. Refined reserve 
2. The character of the late philosopher, as 
shown in the painting, was commented upon 
by the New York art critic. What did his 
remarks show about himself? 
a. That he had a feeling for and knowl- 
edge of fine art 
b. That he had a knowledge of and feel- 
ing for human nature 
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c. That he was willing to traffic in low 
humor for the sake of his own craft 
d. That he possessed a keenness and judg- 
ment as an art critic, befitting well his 
profession 
What quality did Falleres think one shout 
look for in a portrait? 


а. Art 
b. Objectivity 
c. Mystery 


d. A faithful likeness 
Why did the late philosopher's aunt destroy 
the portrait? 

a. She felt that the poorer profile of her 
nephew had been painted. 

b. She was angry at the shabby way in 
which she had been treated at the cele- 
bration. 

с. She felt that the true character of the 
philosopher was not present in it. 

d. She felt that the details of the painting, 
especially the eyes, were poorly done. 

The writer states that “Falleres moved away 

- and the little group of his satellites fol- 
lowed him. What does satellites mean in this 
instance? 

à. Those who had come to Middletown 
with Falleres 

b. All of those who wished to identify 
themselves with Falleres 

c. Simply those who were standing about 
the picture 

d. Artists and art critics 

What did the sudden change in the attitude 
of the professors toward the late philosopher 
indicate? 

à. That they had always mistrusted him 
but had kept it to themselves 

b. That they wanted to seem woridly-wise 
and cultured 

c. That the portrait was so powerfully 
painted that it showed the philosopher 
as he really had been 

d. That they were secretly jealous of the 
late philosopher's success 

"The group was joined by . . . an ambitious 
young man with an insatiable craving for 
sophistication." What does insatiable mean? 

a. Undesirable 

b. Unbecoming 

с. Unsatisfied 

d. Unreasonable 

What, according to Falleres, was the habitual 
expression of the philosopher's еуез? 


10. 


18. 
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a. Piercing 

b. Ruthless 

с. Smoldering 

d. Vacant 
After describing the eyes in the portrait, the 
critic “laughed a deprecating apology for his 
overemphatic metaphor.” What does depre- 
cating mean? 


a. False 

b. Disapproving 
с. Weak 

d. Embarrassed 


Which of the following statements most 
nearly indicates the author's attitude toward 
portrait art? 

а. It should be accepted impersonally, 
without the warping criticism of the 
personal point of view. 

b. It should reflect the inner realities of 
the subject. 

€. It should necessarily reflect the best in 
art form. 

d. It should constitute and extend the 
ideal of immortality. 

What was the writer inferring about the per- 
son whom she said had the "flexible mouth 
of a politician”? 

a. Не grimaced or contorted his face when 
he talked. 

b. He was loud and boisterous. 

€ He was always talking. 

d. He always sided with the majority of 
the moment. 

The author used the terms " Jove-like," 
"Olympian calm," and "commanding pres- 
ence" in describing Falleres, Why do you 
think these terms were used? 

а. They were used to better contrast Fal- 
lere urbanity with the less sophisti- 
cated social abilities of the men from 
Middletown. 

b. They meant merely that Falleres was 
much larger than any of the other men. 

€ They were used to honestly point out 
the characteristics of Falleres. 

d. They were used in a Sarcastic way, as а 
sort of over-statement, 

The rhetoric professor said that the late 
philosopher had been a "dry-as-dust, blood- 
less, secular monk." The dictionary gives the 
following definitions for the word secular. 
Which definition best fits the present context? 
а. Worldly, profane 
b. Not belonging to a religious order 
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c. Coming once in a century 
d. Continuing through ages 
14. What was the author's probable purpose in 
writing "Portrait of a Philosopher"? 

a. To discuss art critics 

b. To show how a certain philosopher's 
character had been discredited through 
a painting 

c. To indicate an artist's responsibility to 
inner realities rather than to sensation- 
alism 

d. To smile, but sympathetically, at the 
provincialism of the small town 

15. What general change in society and thought 
of the twentieth century is the author of this 
essay attempting to illustrate? 

a. A growing disregard for the sanctity and 
value of the family group as a social 
institution 

b. The breakdown of respect for time- 
honored traditionalism 

c. A growth in appreciation of the arts 

d. The influx of cosmopolitan attitudes 
into the small town 

16. What feeling does the writer wish the reader 
to have in relation to the various concepts 
that were held regarding the quality of the 
portrait? 

a. That it was a good likeness 

b. That it was crudely done 

c. That it contained false and insinuating 
highlights 

d. That it revealed the true spirit of the 
philosopher 

17. What tone or mechanism does the writer use 
to present and support her purpose? 

a. Sarcasm 

b. Ridicule 

с. Argument and defense 

d. Objectivity and plain fact 

18. What seemed to be the best method of finding 
out the meanings of most of the difficult 
words used in this reading? 

a. By use of affixes and roots 

b. Ву use of context 

c. By use of the dictionary 

d. A combination of all techniques 

19. Suppose that you had read this short story 
for entertainment. Which method of reading 
would you have employed? 

a. Surveying 

b. Careful reading 

c. Skimming 

4. Rapid reading 
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Many college students are likely to have 
used the technique of rapid reading on this 
selection with consequent inability to answer 
the many inferential and interpretive ques- 
tions. What did you plan to use? Was it 
sufficiently effective for you to achieve at 
least 70 per cent of the right answers? If not, 
what was wrong with your plan? Did your 
rate permit you to read between the lines and 
understand the connotations and inferences 
of the author? 


Part 2 


In this selection, you will again try your 
reading skill on literary materials. This essay 
is relatively simple; its theme is rather direct. 
The author builds up a tone or mood which 
contributes to his main idea. You will not be 
expected to recall the details or main idea 
of each paragraph but to sense the mood of 
the selection and to reason from an overall 
view of the entire essay. The questions will 
stress largely the main ideas and inferences 
to be drawn from the reading plus a few 
significant details. 


Step 1—Read the introductory paragraph 
below to secure some other ideas regarding 


this selection. 


Step 2—Indicate your plans by checking the 
appropriate steps below. 


Difficulty Style 
Very difficult Formal, textbook style 
Average difficulty Informal, literary style 
Fairly easy Mixed style 


Very easy 

Rate 
Slowly and carefully Rate below 250 
At an average rate Probably 250-350 
Quickly Between 350-500 
Very rapidly 600-700 or more 


Approach 
(Indicate major approach by 1, any additional 
approaches by 2, 3) 
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Intensive reading 

Critical reading 

Rapid reading 
Step 35—Write down the time you begin to 
read. When finished, write that time below. 
Then answer the questions. 


E. NE ur Tab gn 
minutes Words per minute 


Re. Earnest Elmo Calkins:! “His experiences as 
a youth in rural Illinois and a business man in New 
York have colored his view of small-town life, as 
you will see from the nostalgic mood of the follow- 
ing breezy apologia for the small town. Moreover, 
the influence of his profession is discernible in the 
colorful language, quotable sayings, colloquialisms, 
home-made compounds, and climactic ending of 
the essay here given.” 


SMALL TOWN? 


In a newspaper office in a Western town of 
17,000 population, forty years ago, sat three young 
men discussing an editorial by Edward Bok in his 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Bok deplored the tendency 
of young people to set out for the nearest big city 
to make their start in life, and stressed the ad- 
vantages of the small town both as a place to work 
and as a place to live. The young men voted, “Very 
good, Edward,” and wrote him a joint letter to 
that effect, explaining that they were publishing a 
small-town daily and getting a lot of fun out of it, 
and proposed to see it through and carve out their 
destinies, if any, in the old home town. Two years 
later those three young men were settled down to 
their lifework in New York. 

One became a publisher, another a banker, 
and the third an advertising man. They prospered 
after a fashion, experienced varied fortunes, but 
within fifteen years were successful enough to have 
homes in small towns within commuting distance 
of New York, and after another fifteen years to 
move to the actual country fifty to a hundred 
miles away, spending long week-ends there during 


1 Wise, J. Hooper, J. E. Congleton, Herman E. 
Spivey and Alton C. Morris, The Meaning in Reading. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1949. P. 78, Copyright 
1949 by Harcourt, Brace. Used by permission. 

2 Earnest Elmo Calkins, "Small Town," Atlantic 
Monthly, 157 (February, 1936), pp. 227-235. Copyright 
1936 by the Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston 16, 
Mass. Used by permission. 
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the summer. Two of those men are now dead, but 
the third lives on a modernized abandoned farm 
six months out of the year, surrounding himself 
as far as possible with the environment his boy- 
hood knew: earth, trees, grass, horizons —the things 
he thought he hated when he shook from his feet 
the dust of his native town. When business compels 
him to visit the city, he escapes back to the country 
with a long sigh of relief. 

The country to which he now escapes is no 
substitute for the town he abandoned forty years 
ago. Here he is but one of a number of summer 
denizens, an alien in a New England community, 
with no background, no roots, no integral part in 
the local life. His being there at all is an instinc- 
tive response to the call of the earth which is 
dormant in the soul of any city man whose first 
twenty years were spent in mowing the lawn, milk- 
ing the cow, and spading the garden. Those hated 
chores of boyhood become the recreations of later 
year, but they do not entirely recapture the 
no doubt fanciful glamour which surrounds his 
youth .... 

When George Ade was asked, “A good many 
bright young men come from Indiana, don’t they?” 
he answered, “Yes, and the brighter they are, the 
sooner they come.” 

And George Ade, who certainly ħad his hour 
in the bright lights of Broadway, now lives on his 
Indiana farm ..., 

But there is more to this tendency big-city- 
ward than desire to escape from boyhood environ- 
ment. The young people believe that the metropolis 
is bristling with opportunities, that their talents, 
unappreciated at home, will be quickly recognized 
abroad—and this also is sometimes true. The big 
city does have more Opportunities than the small 
one, and more successes, just as it has more fail- 
ures, more has-beens, more dullards and plodders, 
for the simple reason that it has more people of 
all kinds. It is likewise crowded with young hope- 
fuls seeking that mysterious and elusive something 
known as “opportunity.” The chances are rela- 
tively no greater, the rewards relatively no more 
satisfying; and, if attained, they seem to lead in 
the long run back to the country .... 

The great city has broadcast a glamour that is 
far from real, and at the same time given life in 
the small town a drabness that is equally unde- 
served. The small town “hick,” the country “rube,” 
are as rare as the city “slicker.” None of them ever 
existed in a statistical sense, They are literary fig- 
ures. They are states of mind which are found 
everywhere, in the big cities as well as the smallest 
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hamlets, exactly as the shrewd man-of-the-world 
type is found everywhere. There are vacuous 
bumpkins living in New York, Boston, and San 
Francisco, and there are men in small towns whose 
dress is urban, whose manners are urbane, who 
have culture, worldly wisdom, savoir-faire, polish— 
whatever it is that bumping against one's fellows in 
big cities is supposed to impart. It isn’t riding in 
the subway, or seeing the Empire State Building, 
or struggling with the crowd on Forty-second 
Street, that makes a man large-minded. That 
merely develops the special skill of coping with 
crowds, just as cultivating the soil develops weather 
wisdom, After all, it is as broad as it is long. The 
boulevardier cuts no better figure in a cornfield 
than the farmer on Broadway. 

‚+. Thanks to the radio, people now speak 
as sloppy English in the country as in the city; the 
movie tells them what clothes to wear, and they 
wear them. The ubiquitous motor is congesting 
traffic on Main Street as well as State Street. The 
farmer who walked up Broadway with his ancient 
carpetbag, raising the hackles of every confidence 
man in sight, is part of folklore. He is more apt 
to drive his Cadillac up to the Waldorf or the 
La Salle. 

It is an ancient and honorable controversy, 
the argument over the comparative advantages 
and disadvantages of town and country living. The 
dispute is as old as literature, probably as old as 
towns. Aesop had something to say about it, and 
Horace was deeply concerned as he weighed the 
dust and noise of the arena against the peace and 
quiet of his Sabine farm. La Fontaine did it into 
a fable, which to my surprise I found was about 
rats, though the literary allusions are always to 
“The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse.” At 
any rate, the moral is that, while there is greater 
abundance of food in the city, in the country one 
eats in quiet and safety. But, on the other hand, 
+ ++ Johnson thought the best prospect in Scot- 
land was the road to London. But the question 
has been given what advertising men сай “а new 
slant” in recent years by the changes that inven- 
tions have made in modes and manners, and needs 
to be reconsidered on a fresh basis. 

When, a few years ago, I attended the fortieth 
reunion of my class at a Western college and met 
the classmates and contemporaries I had not seen 
since our common youth, I was struck by the fact 
that there was no essential difference between those 
who had passed their lives in small towns and 
those of the same estate whom I had known in 
New York—none, that is, in dress, speech, manner, 
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or way of living that set them off as having missed 
something essential. On the contrary, many of the 
small-town magnates seemed to have had a fuller, 
richer, more satisfying existence than their counter- 
parts in the populous cities. 

These were naturally the successful men of 
their communities, though for that matter failure, 
while less conspicuous, is no more bearable in 
urban than in rural surroundings. But I am here 
concerned with those who elected to remain in 
small towns, preferring, as the old proverb has it, 
to be first in a Nubian village rather than second 
in Rome. These are the men who might have gone 
to the big towns and been proportionately suc- 
cessful there. 

"They had worked out their careers in towns 
having from thirty thousand inhabitants down to 
as few as five thousand. They were farmers, 
bankers, doctors, lawyers, merchants, manufac- 
turers. They were small-town men, but they did 
not seem to have small-town minds, They got 
about; they knew men; they were interested in 
large enterprises; they had had varied experiences. 
Some of them were trustees of the college. All had 
connections, social and business, with other towns, 
other states. After leaving college, some had gone 
East for post-graduate work or professional train- 
ing, and returned to start in the home town; 
others took over the paternal bank or store or 
factory. They married, had children and grand- 
children, and some of these had settled close by. 
None of them seemed to feel he had chosen un- 
wisely. Their lives were as full, as gracious, as 
satisfying, apparently, as lives anywhere... . 

The small town is still linked to the soil. It 
has more affinity with the country than with the 
big city it so mistakenly emulates. Its people are 
still aware of the procession of the seasons, seed- 
time and harvest, sunrise and sunset, the night 
and iis stars, which for the city dweller—his earth 
plated with concrete, his sky narrowed by brick 
canyons—have almost ceased to exist. 

But the best thing about a small town is the 
people who live in it. I say this boldly, knowing 
how often that element is seized upon as a subject 
for ridicule—their dullness, banality, narrow lives 
and interests. The point is that the indictment 
simply is not true. There are such people and 
such conditions in small towns, just as there are 
in large cities, for the human race is plentifully 
supplied with all kinds; they average about the 
same everywhere. The inhabitants of the small town 
are no worse and no better than people every- 
where, but in the small town you know them, as 
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friends, neighbors, acquaintances, over a long span 
of years, lifetimes often, and they know you for 
what you are—a sobering but an inspiring thought. 
In the small town you do not need to pretend; 
you can be yourself. This may irk some minds, 
who will prefer the anonymity of the big city but to 
a normal person there is something heartening in 
being an integral part of a community. Be sure 
of this: if you find the small town dull, the lack 
is in you. You no doubt bore the people. 

Neighborliness! That is the touchstone of the 
small town. Our common, ingrained humanity 
finds expression and overleaps mere social dis- 
tinctions. The girl in the Western Union office 
rejoices audibly over the good news we are tele- 
graphing, and condoles with us over a misfortune. 
She goes to our Sunday school. The carpenter and 
painter take a triendly interest in their work, with 
none of that slapdash indifference of city artisans, 
here today and gone tomorrow, and they do odd 
jobs for you not countenanced by their unions. 
The old postman sits down on your porch to look 
over this week’s Time before leaving it, and tells 
you he is sorry there is no letter from Betty this 
week—Betty being your married daughter who 
lives in Texas. The postman has known her from 
babyhood, when she used to sit on the gatepost 
waiting for the mail; now she has daughters of 
her own. One is surrounded by this warm, friendly, 
genuine interest which is neither prying nor 
curious, which does not fail in times of trouble. 
It is the thing country folk miss most in large 
аце 227 

І recall such people іп a town of less than 
30,000 men and women—a Latin teacher who was a 
gifted conversationalist, a cobbler whose astute 
socialist arguments dismayed smug reactionary busi- 
ness men, an editor who in his leisure hours be- 
came an authority on the geology of the state, a 
Catholic priest who was the best of good com- 
panions, a lawyer whose library was a collection of 
rare first editions. Stories, each one of them. To 
know them was an experience, an adventure in 
friendship. 

One is aware of the continuing stream of 
life. Mankind is seen as a whole, in all its rela- 
tions, instead of such detached segments as im- 
pinge on one’s consciousness from the milling 
crowds of a great city. You may thus behold, if 
you live long enough, the span of five successive 
generations—birth, marriages, and deaths, the 
vagaries of heredity, the changing fortunes in 
human lives. I recall in my boyhood a stern 
bearded man, son of the first pioneer of our 
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village. I knew his son and his grandson, and, did 
I still live there, I should now know that grand- 
son's grandson; and such experiences are repeated 
for other family strains. The lives of such dynasties 
constitute books, books read with a touch of nos- 
talgia by detached floating human elements living 
in big cities. There is as much romance, adventure, 
drama, tragedy, in any small town as in any similar- 
sized group in a large city. For one to whom a 
human being is the most interesting animal in 
the world, there is unfailing entertainment, and 
food for thought too, in the changing panorama 
of life in a small town. 

What is often disparaged as the gossip of a 
small town is its most vital quality—interest in 
human history. After all, what is the difference 
between the country-wide interest in the marital 
adventures of Barbara Hutton, or the struggle for 
possession of Gloria Vanderbilt, and the same 
curiosity, tempered in this case by friendly in- 
terest, regarding the marriage of Mame Littleton 
of our town, whose birth notice in the local sheet 
we read, it seems, just the other day, whose father 
and mother are our friends and neighbors, whose 
grandfather we looked up to with awe as children 
as one of the “rude forefathers of the hamlet”? 
The county correspondence in country newspapers 
comes in for a good deal of "joshing," with its 
grist of seemingly trivial social affairs, but what 
essential difference is there between those para- 
graphs and the items in the society column of a 
metropolitan newspaper? 

Small towns have culture, often in greater de- 
gree, relatively, than any large city. There are 
college towns in the Mississippi Valley (and else- 
where, too) —Oberlin, Marietta, Jacksonville, Gales- 
burg, to name but a few—with a high I. Q. The 
public library at Galesburg is one of the best in 
Illinois. The use of books there during the depres- 
sion rose to 16.7 per capita a year, which librarians 
Will tell you is a high score. Nor is that due to 
the presence of Knox College, for the students 
have their own unusually complete library. There 
are some fine libraries in homes, and many books 
and magazines in others, study clubs which really 
function—the two best have met continuously for 
forty years—musical societies, little theaters, all 
the paraphernalia of culture... . 

The small towns are our greatest asset. It is 
time we took stock of them, those middle-sized, 
middle-class, bourgeois burgs which it is so easy 
to mock, though few who have lived there have 
escaped their charm and amenity. A wistful long- 
ing for them has built up a flourishing business 
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in New York, selling out-of-town newspapers. The 
movement toward decentralization already under 
way, which made Rockefeller Center and the Em- 
pire State Building obsolete before they were com- 
pleted, will give them new significance. 


“God made the country,” said the proverb, “and 


the devil made the city." Between God's country 
and the devil's city is the small town, combining 
the best features of both. 


STOP TIMING HERE 


QUESTIONS—Chapter XV, Part 2 


In commenting on his old classmates, what 
does the writer suggest regarding many of 
those who have taken up life in the small 
town? 

a. That they have missed some of the 
essentials of modern living, especially 
in speech and manners 

b. That they have had a fuller and more 
satisfying existence 

c. That they are in no ways different than 
the college men from the city 

d. That they have made more money 
than those who have gone to the city 

What is the author's tone or mood? 

a. Serious 

b. Humorous 

c. Nostalgic 

d. Sarcastic 

The author suggests that the “ubiquitous 
motor is congesting traffic on Main Street as 
well as State Street." What does ubiquitous 
mean? 

a. Disturbingly noisy 

b. Fast moving 

C. Everywhere present 

d. Up-to-date 

In the quotation in question 3, why do you 
think that the author uses both the titles 
"Main Street" and “State Street"? 

a. He wishes to show that the automobile 
is found in all sections of one's home 
town. 

b. He is suggesting a greater feeling of 
urbanization surrounding the term 
"State Street" than “Main Street.” 

с. It is probably only repetition used for 
stress. 

d. The town to which he has reference 
has both a Main and State Street. 

"Thanks to the radio, people now speak as 
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sloppy English in the country as in the city." 
What does this statement imply? 

a. That radio announcers and enter- 
tainers use especially poor English 

b. That the radio has done the nation a 
real service by breaking down local 
differences in ways of expression 

€. That because of the radio, attitudes and 
ideas of the city have become a part 
of the country 

d. That poor English usage of the city is 
corrupting the more exact English us- 
age of the country through the medium 
of the radio 

What position in the community is held by 
the country boy grown up who works in the 
city but commutes daily to a home in a small 
town? 

a. He finds that he no longer has interest 
in or understands his youth's love of 
nature. 

b. He fits naturally into the country com- 
munity because of his early country 
beginnings. 

c. He again recaptures the simple joys 
and homely pleasures that were his in 
his boyhood days. 

d. He is only a stranger among strangers, 
unaccepted by the old families of his 
adopted community. 

What do you think was the author's purpose 
in writing "Small Town"? 

a. To tell about his boyhood home town 

. To defend the small town 

c. To show that small towns have rela- 
tively more culture than the big city 

d. To encourage workers of the big city 
to live outside in smaller communities 

What must be true if the country town is to 
be as interesting a place in which to live as 
the big city? 

a. Our interest must be in observing the 
changing patterns of human life. 

b. We must be able to afford the usual 
mechanisms of the big city way of life. 

c. We must have easy access to a big 
city. 

d. It must be a town containing libraries, 
musical societies, little theaters, and all 
the symbols of culture. 


9. Relative to country towns, the author states 


that “few who have lived there have escaped 
their charm and amenity.” What does amen- 
ity mean? 
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10. 


11. 


13. 


a. Culture 

b. Pleasantness 

c. Politeness 

d. Gaiety 

The author quotes Dr. Samuel Johnson as 
saying that "the best prospect in Scotland 
was the road to London." What did Dr. 
Johnson probably mean? 

a. That the southern highland roads of 
Scotland were more picturesque than 
other Scottish thoroughfares 

b. That Scotland as a whole was not as 
beautiful as its English neighbor to the 
south 

с. That he saw no charm in country life 

d. That the main road to London was 
the most populous and most easily 
traveled 

The author says that “there are states of mind 
which are found everywhere . . . There are 
vacuous bumpkins living in New York, Bos- 
ton and San Francisco." What is the meaning 
of the words vacuous bumpkins? 

a. Dull, stupid country fellows 

b. Boisterous, noisy persons 

с. Rude, rough persons 

d. Ignorant, snobbish fellows 

What does the author think concerning the 
controversy over the theory of "the Town 
Mouse and the Country Mouse"? 

a. That it is still applicable 

b. That it has outgrown its meaning 

с. That it has been completely reversed 
in application due to changing times 

d. That it has changed because the posi- 
tion of the "Country Mouse" has re- 
mained relatively the same while the 
"City Mouse's" lot is quite different 
than when the phrase was first uttered 

"And George Ade, who certainly had his hour 
in the bright lights of Broadway, now lives 
on his Indiana farm." What does this state- 
ment mean? 

à. That since he was a success the chances 
fortune affords in the big city were no 
longer a lure 

b. That he had been successful but was 
now a failure 

€ That he preferred the greater indi- 
viduality and friendly associations of 
the small town 

d. That he found living expenses less in 
Indiana than New York 


14. It was said that "that element (the people of 
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the small town) is often seized upon as a sub- 
ject of ridicule—their dullness, banality, nar- 
row lives and interests." What does banality 
mean? 
a. Insipidness 
b. Ignorance 
c. Childishness 
d. Selfishness 
It is the belief of the writer that "what is 
often disparaged as the gossip of a small town 
is its most vital quality.” What does dis- 
paraged mean? 
a. Belittled 
b. Cited 
€ Condemned 
d. Victimized 
Where does the author state that failure can 
most easily be borne? 
a. In the large city 
b. In the town 
€. In the country 
d. It is no easier one place than another 
"The farmer who walked up Broadway with 
his ancient carpetbag, raising the hackles of 
every confidence man in sight, is a part of 
folklore" What was a "confidence man" as 
mentioned in this quotation? 
а. Swindler 
b. Thief 
с. Lawyer 
d. Salesman 
"Hackles" as used in the context of question 
17 means something different from its literal 
dictionary definition, which is "erectile bristles 
along a dog's neck or back.” What does it 
mean here? 
a. Spirit of anger 
b. Desire for conquest 
€ Feeling of amusement 
d. Feeling of scorn 
What does the author say "is the touchstone 
of the small town"? 
а. Neighborliness 
b. Quietness 
с. Gaiety 
Reserve 
The author's attitude toward opportunity in 
the big city versus opportunity in the small 
town is best reflected in which of the follow- 
ing statements? 
a. The metropolis is bristling with oppor- 
tunities, 
b. The small town has relatively more 
opportunities than the big city. 
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c. The large city has relatively more op- 
portunities than the small town. 

d. The opportunities are relatively the 
same in both the large city and the 
small town. 

21. How are "Small Town" and "The Portrait 
of a Philosopher" most closely related? 

a. Through extremes, rather than affinity; 
the "Portrait" being about famous 
people, while "Small Town” is about 
common, simple people 

b. Through purpose, for both in their 
own way plead for the rights and in- 
tegrity of the individual 

c. Through details, for they both discuss 


the sauve city dweller and country 
people 

d. Through sympathy for the artist and 
cultured person caught in the rustic 
and petty setting of a provincial village 


In our opinion, this selection demands in- 
terpretive reading which, for some students, 
may be done at a fairly rapid rate. How did 
you plan to read the essay? Was your plan 
appropriate? Was it successful in permitting 
you to achieve at least 70 per cent on the 
questions? If not, what was wrong with your 
plan? Could you, perhaps, have read more 
slowly, or more rapidly with better results? 


CHAPTER XVI 


Reading in Mathematics 


What reading skills are of significance in the area Of mathematics? 


Do you employ these approaches? 


Part 1 


READING TECHNIQUES 
IN MATHEMATICS 


It is easy to see that a subject such as mathe- 
matics will need reading skills that are dif- 
ferent from those required by literature or 
history. Unlike an interesting story, a mathe- 
matics problem first presents certain direc- 
tions. These tell the reader the kind of prob- 
lem with which he is dealing and the type of 
answer that is expected. In other ways, there 
is a similarity between reading in mathematics 
and reading in social science. For good read- 
ing in either area one must consider his pur- 
pose and select and organize his specific read- 
ing skills. Details are present in both, and 
main ideas emerge from the proper association 
and organization of these details. In mathe- 
matics these details are contained in both 
words and numbers. We must organize these 
details into groups of ideas to help us under- 
stand the nature and extent of the problem. 
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Once we understand what we are to find, the 
organization of the figures to produce a solu- 
tion to the problem is a relatively simple 
matter. Actually, the possibilities for the or- 
ganization of figures are very limited; one 
seldom does more than add, subtract, multi- 
ply, or divide. 

Mathematics is almost always read slowly, 
and the comprehension needed to satisfy the 
Purpose of the reading includes both a full 
reception of details and an accurate formula- 
tion of them into a main idea or type of 
problem. A knowledge of the vocabulary of 
mathematics is certainly as important as a 
knowledge of the vocabulary of any other 
field. All the mathematical terms must of 
course be understood if accurate comprehen- 
sion is to take place. 


The Reading Skills of Mathematics 


Read Slowly and Carefully: Materials with 
mathematical or problem content usually re- 
quire intensive reading skills if we are to 
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understand the directions clearly and compre- 
hend a problem well enough to work through 
to a solution. Read these directions carefully, 
methodically, and slowly, being alert to under- 
stand the nature of the problem. Note general 
words which suggest the character of the prob- 
lem, such as time, rate, distance, profit, or 
loss. Some persons find it profitable to read 
through the problem once for the conditions 
or nature and then a second time for the 
actual numerical values. Since the second 
reading involves the numerals or symbols, it 
will of course be done quite slowly. 

Restate the Problem in Your Own Words: 
When you understand the directions and what 
it is that you are supposed to find, restate 
them in your own words, as “With time and 
rate given, the distance is to be found.” If 
there are difficult or technical words which 
you do not know, look them up in the glossary 
or in a dictionary. Then, when you verbalize 
the directions in your own words, use the 
simplified definition so that the meaning con- 
tained in the restatement of the problem is 
perfectly clear to you. 

Determine the Basic Essentials of the Prob- 
lem: Determine what is contained in the 
problem which is not essential to its solution 
as well as the details which are absolutely 
essential for solution. It is also important to 
note the omission of any necessary data. For 
example, suppose that you were given a prob- 
lem like the following to solve: 

А boy 12 years of age can run from the 
courthouse to High Street in 8 minutes. 
How long will it take him to run to Sec- 
ond Avenue? 
Obviously, in this problem you have only one 
bit of data relative to the required solution. 
That is the time period of 8 minutes. The 
boy’s age is not essential; neither are the 
names of the streets. What we must have 
instead are the distances from the courthouse 
to High Street and from the courthouse to 
Second Avenue. To be workable, the problem 
should read something like this: 
If a boy can run a mile in 8 minutes, how 
long should it take him to run a mile and 
a quarter? 


Although this caution is obvious in this ex- 
ample, in more difficult problems we must 
take care that we do not include irrelevant 
data or, on the contrary, work with insuffi- 
cient data. In highly complex statistical studies 
this problem is acute. Studies occasionally ap- 
pear in print where the statistician not only 
has failed to account for all relevant data but 
also has included irrelevant computations. 

Know the Meaning of Each Word and Sym- 
bol: Mastery of the words of any new language 
is likely to develop slowly, yet it is very im- 
portant in mathematics, A leading educational 
psychologist once said that in the learning of 
algebra, for example, the mere knowledge of 
its language is more important than most 
people think, and the skill of actually com- 
puting is less important than people think. 
Part of this language is contained in the gen- 
eral categories of "literal numbers," "opera- 
tional symbols," “arithmetical numerals," and 
"expressions of relationship." 

The nouns of algebraic language are the 
alphabetical symbols or literal numbers, such 
as a, b, c, x, y, or z. These you should think 
of exactly as you do nouns in other reading. 

Very important in reading mathematics, but 
fortunately already known to most of us, are 
the operational symbols. They are simply the 
symbols for plus, minus, times, divided by, 
roots, and powers. 

We are, of course, by now familiar with 
arithmetical numerals, but possibly we should 
recall that algebra introduces directed num- 
bers, like +4 and —8, and remember that a 
+4 is 8 more than a —4. 

Other symbols in algebraic language express 
relationship, which are verbalized in formulas, 
equations, and graphs with such words as 
“equals” or “greater than.” You should ver- 
balize in your own words the expression of 
relationship found in the problem. For ex- 
ample, if the formula D = RT appears in the 
problem, think of it as a relationship between 
distance, rate, and time, not as a formula of 
rather meaningless letters. Also, attempt to 
“see” the relationship that exists. That is, do 
not blindly memorize formulas. Memorizing 
may be necessary, but only as you really know 
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what each formula means will your memoriz- 
ing be of service to you in problem-solving. 

One good way of learning both formulas 
and the vocabulary of mathematics is to place 
each new formula or word on a 3 by 5-inch 
card and write its meaning on the back. Carry 
these cards with you, and when you have a 
few minutes to yourself, look at the word or 
formula and try to remember its meaning. If 
it is a formula, try not only to learn it but 
try to recall the problem or situation in which 
the formula is used. Put each part of the 
formula into words of your own. Then when- 
ever you meet a new problem in mathematics, 
try consciously to apply to it the appropriate 
formula which you have learned. If necessary, 
look again at your card file and choose the 
formula which best fits the immediate situa- 
tion. 

Visualize the Problem; Try to Make it Real 
to Life: Once you understand the language 
of your problem, try to visualize it and bring 
to bear any knowledge you may have relative 
to it. Make the ideas contained in the problem 
real by relating them to situations which you 
have experienced. 

Decide on a Method or Formula of Solu- 
tion: Perhaps you feel that there may be 
alternative ways of solving it, or perhaps you 
are not sure what mathematical formula or 
method would be best to use. Here again you 
must be very certain of the nature of the 
problem and be able to state clearly just what 
it is that you wish to find out. Think of the 
several alternative ways of approaching a 
solution and then consider which one most 
directly and fully gives you what you are 
looking for. 

List the Steps of Solution: Now you are 
ready to note the steps you must take to find 
the answer to your problem. If it is of con- 
siderable length, it undoubtedly сап be 
broken down into relatively simple parts 
which may be worked separately. Translate 
the author's words into your own in a written 
list of the things to be done. Read the list, 
noting the order in which the steps occur 
and why each step is necessary, 

List the Formulas to be Used: If there are 
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many formulas or mathematical symbols 
needed, place them in a second column to the 
right following the phrase which each sym- 
bolizes in the list of things to be done. The 
actual solution of the problem is now a rela- 
tively minor process. Follow your directions 
jotted down in the column of "things to be 
done"; then use the mathematical processes 
selected which will find a solution to these 
subproblems, bringing them together at the 
end for your final answer. 

Have Confidence in Your Ability: The atti- 
tude with which you approach a problem has 
some bearing on your success in solving it. 
You must have confidence in the power of 
reasoning to work through to an answer, or 
many times you will find yourself skipping 
over problems, feeling that the answers are 
beyond you. As we have said, complex prob- 
lems can often be broken down into easily 
solved subparts. 

Strangely enough, personal opinion can af- 
fect even such an apparently objective process 
as problem-solving. It is very easy to read per- 
sonal opinion into objective data and thus 
distort the solution. Leave your personal ideas 
and hunches behind and work with the mathe- 
matical processes that will give you the cor- 
rect answer, 


Summary 


Let us review what we have discussed. 
Listed below are the main points to remember 
in reading a problem in mathematics. 


1. Read slowly and carefully to determine pre- 
cisely what you are to find. 

2. Restate the problem in your own words, not- 
ing the relationships that exist in it. 

3. Determine the basic essentials of the problem. 

4. Be sure that you know the meaning of each 
word and symbol used, Check the glossary or 
dictionary for those with which you are un- 
familiar. 

5. Visualize the problem: associate it with your 
Own experiences; try to make it real to life. 

6. Decide what method or formula is best to find 
most exactly what you wish to learn. 

7. Write down in your own words the steps 
necessary to solve the problem. 
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8. Read over the list and check the order and 
importance of each step. 

9. Break the steps down into relatively simple 
parts which can be worked separately. 

10. Place to the right of each step the mathe- 
matical symbol or formula which you will 
need in solving. 

11. Work the problem. 

12. Have confidence in your ability and in the 
ability of reasoning to find the answer. 


The following problem is presented to illus- 
trate the steps that we have discussed. 


The Problem: Find the dimensions of a rectan- 
gular field that can be enclosed by 
500 rods of fencing if its length 
exceeds its width by 40 rods. 


1. Read slowly and carefully. 

2. Try to find the size of a field which requires 
500 rods of wire to fence it; the length is 40 
rods more than the width. 

3. Essentials given: distance around field is 500 

rods; length exceeds width 
by 40 rods. 


4. Dimensions measure in length and breadth. 
5. 
L 
Ww Width 
Length 
W+W-+L+L=500 rods 


or 

2W + 2L=500 rods 

6. Basic formula: Twice the width plus twice 

the length is equal to the per- 

imeter (distance around field). 

2W +2L=P 

7. Write two equations, each containing L for 

length and W for width, from the reading of 

the problem. Work two equations together to 

solve first half; use substitution of quantity to 
solve second half. 

8. Read and check for order and necessity of 


each step, 
9. a. Distance around field is equal to 500 
rods 2W +2L =500 
& 
10. b. Length of field is 40 rods more than the 


width. L=W+40 


11. 2W+2L=500 

2W + 2(W + 40) = 500 

2W + 2W + 80 = 500 

4W + 80 = 500 

4W = 500 — 80 

4W — 420 L=W+40 
М = 420-4 1,= 105 + 40 
W = 105 rods L — 145 rods 
Dimensions are 105 rods by 145 rods. 


Part 2 


INTENSIVE READING 
IN MATHEMATICS 


Because of the reasoning involved in ar- 
ranging the data of a mathematical problem 
within one's own mind, intensive reading is 
almost always required. Since critical evalua- 
tion must accompany this process of arrang- 
ing, the reading of mathematics is relatively a 
very slow process. 

In our discussion of the techniques needed 
in reading mathematics, we emphasized the 
importance of isolating the significant data 
and rejecting other data which were not essen- 
tial. On the other hand, we may discover 
that, although a great deal of data have been 
compiled pertinent to a given problem, there 
are still important facts or figures which are 
not included and which we must have if we 
are to solve it. 

At other times we are frightened away from 
attempting the solution to a relatively easy 
problem by the phraseology and terminology 
used. Actually, if we will read carefully, we 
may find that the definition of some obscure 
term is really not needed for our solution. For 
example, suppose we were given the problem 
"If an arthropod has two mandibles, how 
many mandibles would be found on 4 arthro- 
pods?" It is obvious that the definitions of the 
terms “arthropod” and “mandible” are really 
not needed for the solution, although such 
information would add immeasurably to the 
interest of the problem. 

In the following exercises you will be asked 
to make the judgments suggested above. First, 
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you will read the presentation of each prob- 
lem, noting exactly what it is that you are to 
find. Immediately following the presentation 
of the problem you will see that the several 
parts of the problem appear again in columns 
down the left side of the page. To the right of 
this data appear four other columns. 

Needed and Given: As you read down the 
listed data on the left, place in the “Needed 
and Given” column a check after each listed 
fact if it is needed at any time during the 
analysis or the final computation. To illus- 
trate, let us examine the following problem: 
“Two red apples cost 20 cents; you can buy 
three yellow apples for 29 cents. If you were 
to purchase 20 apples, what would be the cost 
to you for the less expensive variety?” In this 
problem you see that you must know the cost 
of the red apples in order to know which 
variety is cheaper, although this figure does 
not enter into the final solution of “what is 
the cost of the less expensive variety?” 

Not Needed: If a given fact answers a 
general question for you, you do not have to 
check the repetition of this same general in- 
formation as being needed again if it appears 
further down the column as new data. For 
example, suppose the above problem were 
elaborated to say “Two red apples cost 20 


Exercise | 
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cents; 5 red apples may be purchased for 50 
cents.” Because the first clause gives the in- 
formation you need, the second phrasing of 
the same idea may be checked as “Not 
Needed.” Thus, in this second column place 
a check after each fact which is given but not 
needed in any way either in analyzing or 
solving the problem. 

Needed but Not Given: In the listings of 
the data are certain additions which do not 
appear in the first presentation of the prob- 
lem. If these additions should have appeared 
in the first presentation, or if the student 
needs to know these added data in order to 
solve the problem, place a check in this col- 
umn. Also, if a formula is appropriate but 
not given in the problem because the student 
should know it or know where to find it, 
place a check in this column. 

Definition of Underlined Word Necessary: 
You will note that certain terms in the listed 
data are underlined. If it is necessary to know 
the definition of a given term for a solution 
to the problem, place a check in the fourth 
column after it. 

A mathematical solution is not requested. 
All we suggest here is that you be able to 
make the proper choices as you reason on 
mathematical materials. 


Find the circumference of a circle whose radius is 4 feet and whose diameter is 8 feet. 


Needed 
and 
Given 


Circumference 

Diameter 

Radius 

The radius is 4 feet 

The diameter is 8 feet 

The formula is 2 pi r 

Pi 

The circumference of the 
circle is desired 


ONDA ео = 


Exercise 11 


Needed Definition of 
Not but Not Underlined 
Needed Given Word Necessary 


A dealer quotes you $1630 on a new саг £.0.b. Detroit. The gas, oil, and expenses for driving 
it from Detroit yourself will be $100. He quotes the same car to you at $1950 your city, with 
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delivery one month from date of your order. The car weighs 3,400 pounds and you would pay 
the freight from Detroit. The state license plates would cost $15.65, and optional equipment 
would be added after the car reaches your city. Which would be the better offer? 


Needed Needed Definition of 
and Not but Not Underlined 
Given Needed Given Word Necessary 


1. Price is $1630 f.o.b. Detroit 

д ob: 

3. Driving expenses from Detroit 
would be $100 

4. Price is $1950 your city 

5. Delivery in your city would 
be one month from date you 
order 

6. Car weighs 3,400 pounds 

7. Rate of freight per 100 pounds 
from Detroit 

8. State license plates cost $15.65 

9. Optional equipment would be 
added in your city 


Exercise 111 


Suppose that you have only $3.50 which you can spend in sending a short message to a relative 
who lives 1500 miles from you. He must receive the message within 24 hours. He has a phone, 
and he lives on a rural mail route. Which method would most satisfactorily meet your demands 
of time and money? . | 

Delivery of regular mail requires at least three days, and air mail requires at least two. An air 
mail, special delivery letter would be delivered on the rural route at the regular time of delivery 
of all mail, but it would be taken to the door of the home if the home is not more than one-half 
mile off the regular route; if the home is more than one-half mile from the regular route, the 
special delivery, air mail letter would be left in the mail box along with the regular mail. Delivery 
of the air mail letter would cost $.06, with an additional charge of $.20 if special delivery is desired. 

A telegram of 10 words or less would be delivered by phone within two hours. A night letter 
of 50 words or less would be delivered at a cost of $.99. A direct phone call would cost $2.50 for 
the first three minutes. 


Needed Needed Definition of 
and Not but Not Underlined 
Given Needed Given Word Necessary 


You have $3.50 to spend 

Relative lives 1500 miles from 

you 

3. Message must be received by 

relative within 24 hours 

Relative has a phone 

5. Relative lives on a rural mail 
route 

6. Regular mail delivery re- 

quires 3 days 


n= 
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Air mail delivery requires 2 
days 

Air mail, special delivery is 
delivered at regular time of 
delivery of all mail 

Special delivery mail will not 
be delivered over one-half 
mile from regular route 
Special delivery, air mail 
would cost $.26 

Telegram allows only 10 words 
Telegram would be delivered 
within two hours 

Telegram would cost $1.50 
Fifty words allowed in a night 
letter 

Night letter 

Cost of night letter would be 
$.99 

Phone call would cost $2.50 
for first three minutes 

By phone a reply would be 
immediate 


Exercise IV 
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Needed Needed Definition of 
and Not but Not Underlined 
Given Needed Given Word Necessary 


In 1950 the total assessed valuation of real estate in Pinehurst County was $10,149,722, or 55% 
of its market value. Eighty per cent of this assessed valuation, or $8,119,777.60, is incorporated 
city property, while 20%, or $2,029,944.40, is in rural property holdings. The rate of tax during 
1950 was 50 mills. In 1952 a reassessment was made that was 60%, of the total market value in 
1950. Should the tax rate be increased or decreased to raise the same amount of money in 1952 
as was raised in 1950? 


The property is in Pinehurst 
County 

Assessed 

In 1950 the assessed valuation 
was 55%, of its market value 
5595 of the market value in 
1950 was $10,149,722 

80%, of the assessed valuation 
is incorporated city property 
$2,029,944.40 is in rural prop- 
erty holdings 


Needed Needed Definition of 
and Not but Not Underlined 
Given Needed Given Word Necessary 
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Needed Needed Definition of 
and Not but Not Underlined 
Given Needed Given Word Necessary 


7. The rate of tax during 1950 
was 50 mills 

8. Mills 

9. A reassessment was made in 
1952 that was 60% of the total 
market value in 1950 

10. The desire is to raise the same 
amount of money from taxes 
in 1952 as was raised in 1950 


Exercise V 


The train fare by reserved seat coach from New York to Miami is $43.47. The fare by Pullman 
is $60.04 plus the cost of the berth or roomette chosen. The upper berth costs $11.55; the lower 
$15.18; and a roomette $21.23. The “Miamian” leaves New York at 11:30 a.m. and arrives in 
Miami at 11:30 a.m. the following day. Meals can be purchased in the dining car during the trip. 

The “regular” fare by airplane from New York to Miami is $84.37; on a "regular" fare ticket 
meals and the little extras which add to the comfort of the trip are furnished without charge. The 
plane leaves New York at 9:00 a.m. and arrives in Miami at 1:30 p.m. the same day. An airplane 
"day coach" leaves New York at 8:30 a.m. and arrives in Miami at 12:55 p.m. the same day at a 
cost of $55.55. This price does not include any meals or extras; sandwiches and coffee are available 
for purchase. An airplane "night coach" leaves New York at 11:59 p.m. and arrives in Miami at 
2:44 a.m.; the fare is $48.40. No meals are included in this price, and no berths are available, but 
all of the seats are “reclining” and adjustable for the comfort of the passenger. 

Which method of travel would cost least and how much money would it save? 


Needed Needed Definition of 
and Not but Not Underlined 
Given Needed Given Word Necessary 


1. Reserved seat train coach fare 

is $43.47 

Basic Pullman fare is $60.04 

Upper berth costs $11.55 

Lower berth costs $15.18 

Roomette costs $21.23 

Fares given apply on “Miam- 

7. Train leaves New York at 
11:30 a.m. and arrives in 
Miami at 11:30 a.m. the fol- 
lowing day 

8. Meals in the dining car cost: 
lunch $1.50; dinner $3.00; 
breakfast $1.00 

9. "Regular" airplane fare is 
$84.37 

10. "Regular" plane ticket 
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11. “Regular” plane leaves New 
York at 9:00 a.m. and arrives 
in Miami at 1:30 p.m. 

12. Day coach leaves at 8:30 a.m., 
arrives at 12:55 p.m. 

13. Fare on plane day coach is 
$55.55 

14. Sandwiches on plane day 
coach cost $.50 each; coffee, 
$.15 a cup 

15. Airplane night coach leaves 
at 11:59 p.m., arrives at 2:44 
a.m. 

16. Air night coach fare is $48.40 

17. Price of meals on air night 
coach 

18. Seats on air night coach are 
reclining and adjustable 


For further practice in reading in mathe- 
matics, the following sources are available. 


Bessey, Mabel A. and Coffin, Isabelle P., Reading 
for Understanding. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1936. 

Glock, Marvin D., The Improvement of College 
Reading. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1954. 
Exercise II, Part 1. 
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Needed Definition of 
Not but Not Underlined 
Needed Given Word Necessary 


Howland, Hazel Pope, Jarvie, Lawrence L. and 
Smith, Leo F., How to Read in Science and 
Technology. New York: Norman W. Henley, 
1948. 

Judson, Horace, The Techniques of Reading. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954. Chapter II. 

Pressey, Luella C., A Manual of Reading Exercises 
for Freshmen. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University Press, 1949, Chapter VI. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Reading Backgrounds 


Do you have sufficient reading background for college-level work? 
What can you do to increase your preparation for study in new and 


difficult areas? 


Part 1 


READING FOR BACKGROUND 


One of the most common admissions of 
college students who have difficulties with 
their reading is their lack of reading back- 
ground. As so many of them say, “I just 
don’t read very much; I don’t have time for 
it." Or, even more defensively, “I don't like 
to read; I just don’t enjoy it.” Those of us 
who have worked in helping students to read 
better expect this kind of remark from very 
slow or very poor readers. No one enjoys 
working at a task that seems interminable 
or hopeless. But the tragic part of this situa- 
tion is the countrywide extent of this atti- 
tude toward reading. College students by the 
thousands throughout our entire country not 
only do not enjoy but may actively dislike 
reading. 

The lack of reading interests among upper 
high-school students and college freshmen has 


become so widespread that it might be con- 
sidered almost a natural aspect of growing 
up. The reading interests and activities which 
play so great a part in the lives of junior 
high-school students are soon displaced by 
competing interests of the young adult. 
Sports, dating, and social commitments of 
all kinds become the major recreational pas- 
times, and reading falls toward the bottom of 
the list of preferred activities. In fact, many 
students avoid reading because their group 
frowns upon appearing highly intellectual, 
and they fear the stigma of being considered 
a “brain” or a “square.” We mention these 
facts because so many adults are concerned 
about the lack of interest in reading in the 
younger generation of high school and col- 
lege age. Some parents blame it on the 
methods of teaching reading now used in 
schools. Others, who have only vague, harsh 
memories of their own youth, claim that mod- 
ern youth is not made to work hard enough 
for his education and therefore does not 
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develop habits of industry and application. 
Some inquiring students are also concerned 
and wonder why they have never developed 
the reading habits of the educated adult. Be- 
cause of these confusions, perhaps it would 
be wise to attempt to discover some of the 
reasons for this countrywide apathy toward 
reading. Perhaps through some understanding 
of the causes, the individual student may find 
some insight into his own case and discover a 
way of overcoming his handicap. 


Causes of Weak Reading Interests 


For some time there has been a growing 
trend in America to seek vicarious recreations, 
pastimes which do not make much demand 
upon the individual but permit him to get 
relaxation out of watching others perform. 
Attendance at the movies, theater, and sport- 
ing events, listening to the radio and watching 
television, are a few of these vicarious pastimes 
which have grown tremendously in appeal in 
the last half-century. For millions of Ameri- 
cans these are the chief ways of securing enter- 
tainment. Americans, in greater numbers than 
those in any other country, substitute watch- 
ing for participating. Of course, reading is a 
vicarious pastime too, but it requires more 
sustained effort than spectator events, and the 
average young adult is not willing to give this 
degree of effort to an activity which may not 
result in enjoyment. Like most older adults, 
the high-school and college student chooses 
the course of least resistance or least effort in 
seeking recreation and avoids reading as 
though it were a difficult task. 

But why do students not enjoy reading? 
Are they not trained well, or are they not 
taught to like literature? For many students 
the answer is, of course, that their reading 
skills are not fluent or facile enough for them 
to enjoy any type of reading at all. The ex- 
tremely slow readers, who form 10 or 15 per 
cent of our population, find reading a labori- 
ous, distasteful chore. Even those with better 
reading abilities, as we have constantly stressed 
through this manual, are relatively untrained 
and unskilled in the application of their skills. 
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They may have learned to read, but they 
actually do not know how to read for different 
purposes and in varying ways. Little or no 
instruction is given in the average high school 
in such techniques and methods of reading as 
we have presented here. Moreover, despite 
the introduction to literature given most stu- 
dents at some time in their high school career, 
no permanent tastes or interests in reading 
are developed in many cases. In part, the fact 
that this literature is highly classical, foreign 
to the activities and interests of modern young 
people, and presented in a highly analytic, 
piece-meal fashion prevents the formation of 
any abiding liking for this type or, often, any 
type of literature. These are some of the rea- 
sons why the college student who avoids read- 
ing finds himself in so great a company of 
like-minded fellow-students, 


Overcoming Poor Reading Background 


By this time, the obvious means of over- 
coming the handicap of lack of reading back- 
ground should be quite apparent. Improving 
one’s own reading skills, particularly flexi- 
bility in rate and methods, will do a great 
deal toward making reading seem easier. But 
the question still remains as to how the stu- 
dent may readily fill in the areas of reading in 
which he is weakest and thus secure the 
foundation for the advanced study of these 
areas as they are presented in college. Further- 
more, most college students claim that they 
lack the time for almost any recreational or 
background reading, since their hours are 
filled with classes, studying, exams, and a little 
recreation. Some answer to these dilemmas is 
present in the research on reading extensively 
or intensively. These studies have tried to 
answer the question of whether the student 
profits more from intensive, analytic reading 
or from trying to bolster his background by 
wide, extensive reading. Can a student com- 
pensate for lack of foundational reading by 
applying himself harder to present materials? 
Or should he, somehow or other, try to find 
time for broad reading in order to give him 
better preparation? Like so many other read- 
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ing problems, there is no single best method 
for all situations. The research evidence indi- 
cates that the type of reading the student 
should practice depends upon the nature of 
the subject he is studying and the purpose for 
which it is being read. 

When the reading material deals with 
events, people, and their behavior, as in the 
social sciences, extensive reading is really nec- 
essary for a broader viewpoint. Here the 
purpose of the reader is to secure concepts, 
generalizations, and to interpret, not merely 
to remember, facts. In these areas, extensive 
reading is essential not only for background 
purposes, but also for daily preparation. 
When the reading material deals with ғуѕ- 
tems, processes, and problem-solving, as in 
mathematics and the physical sciences, inten- 
sive reading is preferable. Here the purpose 
of ше reader is largely to remember and 
reproduce facts rather than broad generaliza- 
tions. For the reproduction of detailed facts, 
only intensive reading is practical. 

Our review of the relative merits of inten- 
sive and extensive reading is not meant to 
imply that both methods cannot be used to 
some degree in all areas of study. Even in 
those subjects usually necessitating intensive 
reading, some reading for background may 
be highly necessary for most students. Any 
student can profit from reading more widely 
in those areas of college study in which he is 
weakest in foundational information and con- 
cepts. Even highly detailed subjects such as 
mathematics and chemistry are based upon 
and give rise to many comprehensive concepts 
and ideas, A student can achieve better un- 
derstanding and better performance in the 
classroom by reading background materials in 
the form of simplified or popularized books 
and magazines dealing with these broader 
concepts. For this reason, we have assembled 
lists of books written for the general public 
which try to convey the simpler but funda- 
mental ideas of the various subject matter 
fields. Part 2 of this Chapter is devoted to 
lists of such books, which may serve to 
broaden the base of general understanding in 
each field. 


Finding Time for Reading 


Most college students, and particularly those 
who have reading difficulties, claim to have 
little or no time for reading anything but 
assignments. Actually, the only students for 
whom this claim is entirely true are those who 
are prone to repeated rereading and other in- 
effectual study habits, or those who read ex- 
tremely slowly. Almost no student has so 
heavy a program that he really has no extra 
time for recreational or foundational reading. 
It is more likely that lack of planning and 
scheduling of work and play, as well as lack 
of the ability to use every hour of the day 
profitably, is the true explanation. 

We suggest that there are several steps which 
the student who feels he has inadequate time 
for this extra reading may take. First, of 
course, is the attempt to improve his reading 
and study habits by employing some of the 
techniques taught in this manual. The effi- 
cient reader can save a large portion of his 
study time for other activities. This saving of 
time by more effectual reading is a graduai 
process in which the student learns to do his 
reading in much less time than formerly. He 
does not suddenly find himself free from sev- 
eral hours of studying per day, however, be- 
cause the gains from increasing efficiency ap- 
pear more gradually. 

A more immediately profitable approach is 
the critical analysis of your own schedule of 
study, reading, and recreation. We suggest that 
you talk this matter over with your instructor 
and keep an accurate and detailed chart 
of all your activities in half-hour units for 
at least one week. Take this back to your 
instructor for constructive criticism. You will 
find that he can usually help you improve 
your planning so that you actually accomplish 
your present work-load in less time. There 
are a number of chapters in various books 
on how to schedule, and your instructor can 
recommend some of these which will give you 
other practical suggestions. 

After you have tightened up your day by 
rescheduling it, there are several other ways 
of increasing your time for reading. One of 
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these is to make it a practice to carry a book 
with you on every conceivable occasion (ex- 
cept perhaps on dates) so that you may seize 
€very opportunity to read it. Read while on 
the train commuting back and forth to school, 
or when going home for week ends, or at 
mealtimes, or while waiting for class. In other 
words, read, read, and then read some more. 
This advice may sound rather simple and 
naive, but you will find that it is amazing how 
you can increase the amount of reading you 
do, if you really try. We have seen students 
who formerly took seventeen weeks to read 
one book learn to read a book a week by this 
method. After several months of reading in 
this fashion, you are likely to find that you 
are reading three or four times as much as 
before. 

Use your rapid reading techniques, such as 
skimming a book or a chapter, in selecting the 
materials you need to read from the lists in 
Part 2 of this chapter. Then use your rapid 
methods of reading for ideas in covering the 
materials you have selected. Save slow, inten- 
sive reading for only the most difficult books, 
or for those where you feel you must repro- 
duce the facts. This foundational reading is 
really rapid reading for general ideas which 
will help you to see the significance of the 
details as you study them later in class. 


Part 2 
READING MATERIALS 


As we suggested in the earlier part of this 
chapter, one of the simpler, more direct ways 
of rapidly acquiring reading background for 
an area of difficulty is by reading simplified 
or popularized books in that area. This ap- 
proach to foundational reading is feasible 
although there may be any of several different 
reasons for the student's troubles with a par- 
ticular branch of study. He may not have had 
any elementary courses in this field in his high 
school or early college years. Now he finds 
himself floundering in a required course which 
deals with entirely new concepts and ideas. 
Or, the student may lack the fundamental 
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information necessary for this course because 
he has never read widely or deeply in the 
subject, despite the fact that he did take an 
earlier related course or two. A third possible 
reason for his difficulty, particularly for vet- 
erans or older students, may be the lapse of 
time since his original study in this area. He 
may have forgotten most of the ideas and 
facts which he studied several years ago. 
Finally the new subject may be difficult merely 
because he has never happened to do any 
recreational reading of materials commonly 
used in this type of study. Regardless of the 
exact reason for his jack of foundational read- 
ing background, the student will find the fol- 
lowing lists of assistance in trying to overcome 
his handicap by a reasonable amount of ef- 
fort. The books recommended for each area 
were selected largely because they were written 
to provide a simplified, quick overview of the 
major concepts of the field for readers who 
have had little or no previous formal training 
or instruction. Some were written for both 
children and adults; others are intended only 
for the mature reader. But all of them are in- 
formal, relatively easy reading and have had 
wide appeal for their intended uses.* 


American History 


Adams, James T., Epic of America. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1931. 
"The story of the American people and 
how they became what they are today." 
(Books) 
Allen, Frederick Lewis, The Big Change: America 
Transforms Itself, 1900-1950. New York: Har- 
per, 1952, 
The story of America's development into 
à world power in the past half-century. 
Beard, Charles A. and Beard, Mary R., A Basic 
History of the United States. New York: Gar- 
den City, 1944. 
“Portraying vividly how our great society 
came into being, how and why it devel- 
oped and what physical, social . . . events 
and circumstances produced the Ameri- 
can civilization in which we now live and 
work.” (School and Society) 


* We are indebted to Misses Margaret Enid Knox 
and Lillian М. Seaberg of the University of Florida 
Library for assistance in compiling these reading lists. 
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Benét, Stephen V., America. New York: Rinehart, 
1944. 

“Short, very readable interpretation of 
the founding and growth of the United 
States . . .” (Book Review Digest) 

Commager, H. S., Living Ideas in America. New 
York: Harper, 1951. 

A collection of excerpts from letters, 
speeches, historical documents, . . . in- 
tended to convey some concept of Ameri- 
can ideas. 

Goodfriend, A., What Can a Man Believe? New 
York: Farrar, Straus, 1952. 

Pictures from Life and running text show 
the universal desire for food, land, liberty, 
and peace. 

Hartman, Gertrude, These United States and How 
They Came to Be. New York: Macmillan, 
1932. 

"An emphasis upon discoveries and in- 
ventions and the resulting culture made 
possible by them.” (Book Review Digest) 

Johnson, G. W., This American People. New York: 
Harper, 1951. 

“Popularly written treatise on the mean- 
ing of democracy as the fundamental 
philosophy of the ‘true’ American . . ." 
(Postscript) 

Peattie, Donald Culross, Journey into America. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1943. 

"A reinterpretation of America and the 
American spirit by an American novelist, 
naturalist, and scholar . .." (Book Re- 
view Digest) 

Van Loon, Hendrik, The Story of America. New 
York: Liveright, 1927. 

An unusual, popular story of the founda- 
tions of America in the Old World from 
the time of the Pharaohs until the Civil 
War. 

Woodward, William E. The Way Our People 
Lived. New York: Dutton, 1944. 

“In fictional and essay style, depicts the 
life and customs of the ordinary Ameri- 
can at various periods of American history 
from colonial days to 1908...” (Book 
Review Digest) 


Anthropology 


Edel, May, Story of People. Boston: Little, 1953. 
An outline of anthropology, the science 
of man. 

Gladwin, Harold 5., Men Out of Asia. New York: 

McGraw-Hill, 1947. 
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A witty account of the probable origins 
of the early American civilization. 
Linton, Ralph and Linton, Adelin $., Man's Way 
from Cave to Skyscraper. New York: Harper, 
1947. 
"A lively, informal style and some humor 
combine with scientific information to 
make this an excellent anthropology 
book . . .” (Library Journal) 
Lucas, Jannette M., Man's First Million Years. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1941. 
“A popular, non-technical account of the 
evolution of man from the Ape-man of 
Java down to the beginning of Historic 
Time.” (Book Review Digest) 
Marek, Kurt W., Gods, Graves and Scholars. New 
York: Knopf, 1951. 
“A popular story of the great archaeo- 
logical discoveries of the last two cen- 
turies and of the men who made 
them . . ." (Book Review Digest) 
Masani, M. R., Growing Human Family. New 
York: Oxford, 1952. 
"A successful cultural history of mankind 
which can be read with understanding 
. and will be illuminating to most 
adults." (Horn Book) 
Stewart, George R., Man, an Autobiography. New 
York: Random House, 1946. 
Survey of man's progress from his origin 
as an ancient fish through the various 
stages of his physical and mental develop- 
ment. 


Art 


Gardner, Helen, Art Through the Ages. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1948. 
A well-presented chronological history of 
art. 
Gardner, Helen, Understanding the Arts. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1932. 
Attempts to give an appreciation of the 
essential principles of art expression in 
building, the garden, city planning, sculp- 
ture, painting, etc. 
Goldstein, Harriet and Goldstein, Vetta, Art in 
Everyday Life. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 
Modern design in painting, domestic 
architecture, and home decoration. 
Gombrich, E. H., The Story of Art. New York: 
Oxford, 1950. 
Survey of the history of art stressing not 
only painting but other forms as well. 
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Kainz, Luise С. and Riley, Olive Lasette, Explor- 
ing Art. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1948. 
Stresses basic appreciation of form, color, 
and texture in fine arts and other appli- 
cations. 
Kuh, Katharine, Art Has Many Faces. New York: 
Harper, 1951. 
Pictorial guide to understanding and ap- 
preciating art. 
Riley, Olive L, Your Art Heritage. New York: 
Harper, 1952. 
Development from primitive art through 
classical works to modern art and archi- 
tecture. 
Schubert, Marie, Famous Paintings and Their 
Stories. New York: Grosset, 1934. 
Gives emphasis to paintings having broad 
human appeal. 
Simpson, Martha, Art is for Everyone. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1951. 
Written by a noted painter, it traces the 
history of art and distinguishes the various 
schools. 


Biology 


Andrews, Roy Chapman, This Amazing Planet. 
New York: Putnam, 1940. 

A collection of short articles about strange 

or little-known facts in the realm of 


nature. 
Carson, Rachel L., The Sea Around Us. New York: 
Oxford, 1951. 
Amazing story of life in the oceans 
around из. 


Cousteau, Jacques Yves, Silent World. New York: 
Harper, 1953. 
A fascinating description of Captain 
Cousteau’s experiences and observations 
undersea. 
Osborn, F., Our Plundered Planet. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1948. 
The menace to our future of the lessening 
of the earth's natural resources, 
Perkel, A. B. and Needleman, M. H., Biology for 
All. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1950. 
Biological concepts made interesting 
through examples which show the inti- 
mate workings of the plant and animal 
world. 
Teale, Edwin Way, Green Treasury. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 1953. 
An anthology of nature writings from 
many sources. 
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Botany 


Cater, Ruth Cooley, Tree Trails and Hobbies. 
New York: Doubleday, 1950. 
Studies and observations on trees. 
Clute, Willard Nelson, Useful Plants of the World. 
Indianapolis, W. N. Clute and Company, 1943. 
Simplified discussion of plants of value to 
man. 
DuPuy, William Atherton, Our Plant Friends and 
Foes. Philadelphia, Winston, 1948. 
A non-technical treatment of family re- 
lationships of fruits, vegetables, field 
flowers, vines, etc. 
Parker, B. M., Golden Treasury of Natural His- 
tory. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1953. 
An excellent browsing volume for home 
use as well as a reliable reference tool. 
Platt, Rutherford, Our Flowering World. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1947. 
Story of the evolution of plant life from 
Paleozoic times to the present. 
Zim, Herbert Spencer, Plants; a Guide to Plant 
Hobbies. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1947. 
Deals with collecting and preserving plant 
specimens, their identification and classi- 
fication. 


Chemistry 


Ahrens, Marrice R., Bush, Norris F., and Easly, 
Ray K., Living Chemistry. Boston: Ginn, 1949. 
Easily read and understood by those who 
are interested in science. 
Holmes, Harry W., Out of the Test Tube. New 
York: Emerson Books, 1943. 
“Gives a brief historical résumé of the 
development of chemistry and describes 
some of the applications of modern chem- 
istry to industry and everyday life in non- 
technical language.” (Industrial Arts In- 
dex) 
Jaffe, Bernard, Crucibles; the Lives and Achieve- 
ments of the Great Chemists. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1930. 
The winner of the $7500 Francis Bacon 
Award sponsored by the Forum Magazine 
and Simon and Schuster. 
Jaffe, Bernard, New World of Chemistry; Science 
in the Service of Man. New York: Silver, 1952. 
"The subject matter is drawn from stu- 
dents’ own environment. Emphasis is 
placed on the way science and society 
interact" (Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries) 
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Morgan, Alfred Powell, Getting Acquainted with 
Chemistry. Washington, D. C.: Appleton, 
1942. 

"A popular account of Chemistry ex- 
plained in terms of articles and products 
in daily use, with special emphasis on 
chemistrys part in the development of 
synthetic materials. Not particularly well 
organized, but practical and interesting." 
(Booklist) 

Offner, Monroe M., Fundamentals of Chemistry. 
New York: Barnes and Noble, 1948. 

A step-bystep explanation of chemical 
principles and their applications to hu- 
man life; includes vivid illustrations which 
make laboratory procedures understand- 
able. 


Economics 


Chase, Stuart, Men and Machines. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1929. 
A discussion of the effect of machines on 
modern life and civilization. 
Daniels, Jonathan, A Southerner Discovers the 
South. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 
A survey of economic conditions in the 
South by a shrewd observer. 
Floherty, John J., Money-go-round. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1944. 
The history of money from earliest days 
to the present. 
Huberman, Leo, Man’s Worldly Goods. New York: 
Harper, 1936. 
The development of trade and industry, 
the resultant social and economic prob- 
lems in addition to discussion of a number 
of leading economic theories. 
McConnell, John W., Basic Teachings of the Great 
Economists. New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1947. 
Summaries of the ideas and theories of 
leading economists. 
Osborn, F., Our Plundered Planet. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1948. 
The menace to our future of the earth’s 
lessening resources. 
Shippen, Katherine Binney, Great Heritage. New 
York: Viking, 1947. 
Discussion of the natural resources of this 
country from the time it was first settled 
to the present. 
Vogt, William, Road to Survival. New York: Sloane, 
1948. 
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Man's conquest of nature is shown to be 
a suicidal process whereby the world is 
rapidly being made uninhabitable in 
terms of food resources. 


Geology 


Croneis, Carey G. and Krumbein, W. C., Down to 
Earth; an Introduction to Geology. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. 

“Excellent book, scientifically accurate, 
that should build an interest in Geology.” 
(Basic Book Collection for High Schools) 

Fenton, Carroll Lane, Earth’s Adventures. New 
York: Day, 1942. 

*, . . fascinating account of the solar sys- 
tem, meteorites, volcanoes and the mak- 
ing of rocks. Fine photographs interpret 
the text and a list of further readings is 
recommended." (Horn Book) 

Fenton, Carroll Lane, Our Amazing Earth. New 
York: Doubleday, 1938. 

“A popular book on geology . . . A well 
rounded introduction to the science of 
geology phrased in language as nontech- 
nical as possible and written in a manner 
which attracts as well as enlightens.” 
(Scientific Book Club Review) 

Fenton, Carroll Lane, Rocks and Their Stories. 
New York: Doubleday, 1951. 

"With constant reference to photographs, 
the authors define the difficult distinction 
between 'rocks' and 'stones'; discuss rocks 
and the minerals of which they are 
composed; list and give descriptions of 
well-known minerals; various forms of 
lava . . .” (Kirkus) 

Lane, Ferdinand Cole, Story of Mountains. New 
York: Doubleday, 1950. 

"Good recreational reading for the en- 
thusiasts and a valuable reference book." 
(Booklist) 

Reed, William Maxwell, Earth for Sam; the Story 
of Mountains, Rivers, Dinosaurs, and Men. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 

“. , . history of the earth through succes- 
sive geologic periods, from days when the 
earth was hot; ending with an imaginary 
period which looks forward to our pos- 
sible future. The book was written by a 
former professor of astronomy at Har- 
vard. . ." (Book Review Digest) 

Verrill, Alpheus Hyett, Strange Story of Our 
Earth. Boston: Page, 1952. 
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“A panorama of the growth of our planet 
as revealed by the sciences of geology and 
paleontology.” (Title page) 
Mathematics 


Anderson, Raymond W., Romping Through 
Mathematics. New York: Knopf, 1947. 
“A popular account of the development 
of the following mathematical sciences: 
Arithmetic; Algebra; Geometry; Log- 
arithms; Probabilities; Trigonometry; 
Analytic geometry; Differential calculus; 
Integral calculus.” (Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries) 
Heller, F. M., Mathematics, Queen of the Sciences. 
New York: H. W. Wilson, 1938. 
Contains a very worthwhile "Bibliography 
of Materials for Atmosphere and Back- 
ground" listing literary materials dealing 
with mathematical experiences. 
Hogben, Lancelot Thomas, Mathematics for the 
Million. New York: Norton, 1951. 
"A survey particularly well suited to the 
first two years of college math . . . many 
juniors and seniors will read it with 
profit." (Introduction) 
"Stressing the historical and social aspects 
of mathematics, this book was written pri- 
marily to popularize mathematics. Ex- 
amples are given to show how many of 
life's problems may be solved mathemati- 
cally." (Preface) 
Hooper, Alfred, 4 Mathematics Refresher. New 
York: Holt, 1946, 
"The original (English) edition of this 
book . . . was written primarily for Royal 
Air Force candidates who found their 
mathematics rusty through disuse or who, 
brought face to face with facts, had to ad- 
mit that they had not properly grasped 
the subject at school ... Object is to 
enable a person of average intelligence to 
achieve a clear grasp of the essentials of 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and Trigo- 
nometry with the minimum expenditure 
of time and effort." (Preface) 
Nielsen, Kaj L., Mathematics for All. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1945. 
Streamlined coverage of mathematical 
fundamentals. 
Northrup, Eugene P., Riddles in Mathematics; a 
Book of Paradoxes. New York: Van Nostrand, 
1944. 
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"Over 200 riddles derived from different 
branches of mathematics." (Basic Book 
Collection for High Schools) 
Sanford, Vera, 4 Short History of Mathematics. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1930. 
A condensed, historical account of the 
development of mathematics. 
Schaaf, William L., Mathematics for Everyday Use. 
New York: Barnes and Noble, 1948. 
Simplified ways to master arithmetic, alge- 
bra and geometry, and to put them into 
everyday use in business and home. 


Philosophy 


Durant, William J., The Story of Philosophy. New 
York: Garden City, 1935. 

Through narrative and biography, the 
author tells the story of great philosophies 
and philosophers. 

Frost, S. E, Jr, Basic Teachings of the Great 
Philosophers. New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1950. 

What philosophers from Plato to Dewey 
have said about the problems concerning 
every thinking person. 

Mendel, Alfred O., editor, Living Thoughts Li- 
brary. New York: Longmans, Green, 1940. 

There are separate volumes each on the 
living thoughts of a famous philosopher, 
as "The Living Thoughts of Schopen- 
hauer" by Thomas Mann. 

Thomas, Henry and Thomas, Dana Lee, Living 
Biographies of Great Philosophers. New York: 
Garden City, 1946. 

A collection of short biographies of lead- 
ing philosophers. 


Physics 


Dees, Bowen C., Fundamentals of Physics. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, 1947. 
The how and why of power-driven ma- 
chines, electric lighting, radio, aircraft, etc. 
told in plain language. 
Gail, Otto Willi, Romping Through Physics. New 
York: Knopf, 1934. 
“A clever little book translated from the 
German and most amusingly and graphi- 
cally illustrated by red, white and blue 
diagrams. It exemplifies... the in- 
formal, conversational method of instruc- 
tion which appeals so much more in- 
tensely to boys and girls than the older 
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methods of pedagogy.” (Scientific Book 
Club Review) 

Lemon, Harvey B., From Galileo to Nuclear Age; 
an Introduction to Physics. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946. 

“A textbook covering the general field of 
physics, designed for use in a survey 
course for college undergraduates, but of- 
fered also for the perusal of the intelli- 
gent adult general reader. In style and 
manner, the work is informal, historical 
wherever possible, and takes its illustra- 
tive analogies largely from everyday ex- 
periences. . .” (Scientific Book Club Re- 
view) 

Luhr, Overton, Physics Tells Why; an Explanation 
of Some Common Physical Phenomena. (Hu- 
manizing Science Series; Atomic Energy edi- 
tion) New York: Ronald, 1946. 

“Not for beginners but excellent for the 
young student and interested layman.” 
(Library Journal) 

Shippan, Kathryn Binney, Bright Design. New 
York: Viking, 1949. 

“... this is the story of the men who 
learned to harness it (electricity) in many 
ways from many sources. . ." (Kirkus) 

Small, Sidney Aylmer and Collins, Virgil Dewey, 
Simplified Physics. New York: Dutton, 1943. 

"Covers the field of knowledge usually 
treated in physics textbooks, but the pres- 
entation is simpler and the vocabulary 
easier." (Basic Book Collection for Junior 
High Schools) 


Psychology 


Bailard, Virginia and Strang, Ruth May, Ways to 
Improve Your Personality. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1951. 

Discusses developing techniques of suc- 
cessful living and self-development. 

Crow, Mrs. Alice (Vox Bauer) and Crow, Lester 
Donald, Learning to Live With Others. Bos- 
ton: Heath, 1944. 

Simple discussion of psychological prin- 
ciples of living with other people. 

Dichter, Ernest, The Psychology of Everyday Liv- 
ing. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1947. 

An analysis of some of the aspects of 
human behavior which explains why we 
act or think as we do. 

Grabbe, Paul and Murphy, Gardiner, We Call It 
Human Nature, New York: Harper, 1939. 
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A condensation of the fundamentals of 
psychology written for the layman. 

Menninger, William C. and Leaf, Munro, You and 
Psychiatry. New York: Scribner, 1948. 

An introduction to psychiatry written for 
the layman. 

Overstreet, Harry, The Mature Mind. New York: 
Norton, 1949. 

A review of the psychological foundations 
of maturity and how to achieve it. 

Roberts, William Henry, Psychology You Can Use. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1943. 

Simply written explanation of the psy- 
chology of seeing, hearing, feeling, re- 
membering, etc. 

Sargent, S. Stansfield, Basic Teachings of the Great 
Psychologists. New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1948. 

What psychologists have learned about 
sex, dreams, memory, thought, emotion, 
personality, etc. 


Sociology 


Haskins, Caryl, Of Ants and Men. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1939. 
The story of ant life and the social par- 
allels in the life of man. 
Landis, Paul Henry and Landis, Judson Taylor, 
Social Living. Boston: Ginn, 1949. 
A simple text with many excellent visual 
aids. 
McWilliams, Carey, Brothers Under the Skin. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1951. 
A very readable discussion of human ra- 
cial relationships. 
Stegner, Wallace, One Nation. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1945. 
“Pictures and brief text describing the 
lives of some minority groups in the 
United States.” (Book Review Digest) 


World History 


Breasted, James H., Conquest of Civilization. New 
York: Harper, 1938. 
Draws upon the archaeological discoveries 
of the author and others to introduce the 
reader to ancient history. 
Douglas, William Orville, Strange Lands and 
Friendly People. New York: Harper, 1951. 
Personal story of Justice Douglas’ trips 
through the Near East in 1949 and 1950. 


Foster, G. S., Birthdays of Freedom. New York: 
Scribner, 1953. 

Traces the early steps in man’s growth to 
freedom from early Egypt to the fall of 
Rome. 

Lamb, Harold, Earth Shakers. New York: Double- 
day, 1949. 

Stirring history of the Mongol tribes from 
the time of Genghis-Khan through Tamer- 
lane in the fourteenth century. 

Life’s Picture History of Western Man. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1951. 

“Story of the science and literature, ex- 
plorations and inventions, of the philos- 
ophy and ideas of Western Man since the 
rise of Christendom.” (San Francisco 
Chronicle) 

National Geographic Magazine, Everyday Life in 
Ancient Times. Washington, D. C.: National 
Geographic Society, 1951. 

Highlights of the beginnings of western 
civilization in Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. 
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Parsons, Geoffrey, Stream of History. New York: 
Scribner, 1933. 
“The whole story of the earth from the 
time man came into being to today. . .” 
(Book Review Digest) 
Reither, Joseph, World History at a Glance. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, 1952. 
A brief review of the history of mankind 
from earliest civilization through the end 
of 1948. 
Van Loon, Hendrik Willem, Story of Mankind. 
New York: Garden City, 1931. 
The story of human inventiveness and 
how man has sought and found means of 
mechanically augmenting the limited 
powers of his body. 
Welles, Sumner, Seven Decisions that Shaped His- 
tory. New York: Harper, 1952. 1 
The former Under Secretary of State's ac- 


count of seven decisions in the field of | 


foreign policy made in the war years 
which had a part in determining the his- | 
tory of the world. 
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READING METHODS AND HABITS TEST 


Introduction d. is reading easier materials. 
В r у . has i ed hi b i 
This test consists of a number of questions 9. P ой ны паго a gree. 
about your reading habits and skills. The purpose a. Reading practice for the sole purpo E 


of the test is to find out exactly what you do when of increasing rate without regard to the 
reading or studying. Your answers will help us effect upon comprehension is unsound. 
know what we can do to improve your reading. Try b. Practice intended to improve compre- 
to answer each question accurately and truthfully, hension, without consideration of the 
telling us precisely what you know about reading dependence of this factor upon rate a 
practices or what you do when you read. quite defensible. 
c. The act of reading is much more than 
the sum of the separate skills of rate 
plus vocabulary plus comprehension. 


Directions 


The first 26 questions are on your general in- 
formation regarding reading methods and 
habits. Answer these according to your best 
knowledge of good procedures in reading and 
studying. 

Beginning with question 27, the questions 
refer to your reading habits and practices. 
Answer these questions according to the way 
you operate, not according to your knowledge 
of better methods. 

Read all the answers to each question, as you 
will find that many of the questions need 
several answers. 

You will have as much time as you need to 
answer the questions. 


General Information 


Section One 


1. It may be safely said, that if a person has in- 
creased his rate of reading from 200 to 300 
words per minute, he 
a. isa better reader. 
b. reads with a greater comprehension. 
c. isreading a hundred words per minute 
more rapidly. 


d. Difficulties with one reading skill may 
interfere with the successful perform- 
ance of the other skills of reading. 

e. The most important aim of all reading 
is inferring the details from the main 
ideas. 


3. Superior vocabulary skills are necessary if one 


is to 
a. read technical materials. 
b. think accurately and exactly. 
c. communicate through speaking or writ- 
ing. 
d. follow the main ideas of a reading. 
e. learn many new words. 
Which of the following abilities is most im- 
portant because it is fundamental to all the 
others? 
a. Ability to recognize and use а large 
number of words 
b. Ability to read purposefully and criti- 
cally 
c. Ability to read rapidly in easy materials 
d. Ability to weigh and analyze words in a 
given context 
e. Ability to select and carry out a rate of 
attack for a given reading ' 
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5. The outstanding characteristic of a superior 
reader is that he is able to 
a. 


b. 
с. 
d. 


e. 


read rapidly. 

read purposefully. 

understand vocabulary. 

understand details. 

distinguish main ideas from the details. 


6. Which of these is true? 
a. The purpose we have in reading is the 


sole deciding factor in determining our 
comprehension. 

Assignments are usually given by an 
instructor for a clearly defined purpose. 
Most students read either too fast or too 
slowly. 

The purpose for a selection can be de- 
cided upon after looking over the as- 
signment and relating it to the work in 
the classroom. 

Recreational reading rate is the aver- 
age college student's fastest speed of 
reading. 


7. Choose one statement with which you agree. 
a. When we are not sure why we are read- 


b. 


ing, we usually read rapidly and super- 
ficially. 

From observation of the way assigned 
materials are used in the classroom, a 
student can gain ideas on how to study 
these assignments. 

The extremely fast reading college stu- 
dent is, on the whole, a better reader 
than the slow reader. 

In recreational reading, the student 
tends to read at a faster and faster speed 
after he warms up to the task. 


8. Choose several conclusions with which you 


thoroughly agree. 
a. The college student may determine 


с. 


whether he is a flexible reader by com- 
paring his rates of reading in different 
materials. 

College students could improve their 
reading if they would learn to read 
faster. 

The average college student would be 
a better reader if he adjusted his rate 
and method to his purpose and the na- 
ture of the material. 

Extremely slow and careful reading or 
extremely rapid reading do not neces- 
sarily result in thorough comprehen- 
sion. 


e. If a student had three or four rates of 
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reading, he would read efficiently and 
flexibly. 


9. Ina formal, textbook style, the facts are often 
presented in which one of these sequences? 


a. 


b. 


с. 


4. 


е. 


First main ideas, then conclusions, and 
then supporting details. 

In a series of paragraphs all dealing 
with the same main idea and joined by 
transitional sentences. 

First the main idea, then the supporting 
details and finally the conclusions. 

By a summarizing in the closing sen- 
tences. 

In no consistent order in most text- 
books. 


10. With which one of these conclusions regard- 
ing outlining do you agree? 


a. 
b. 


c. 


d. 


It is an essential part of careful reading. 
Some students find it quite helpful 
when doing careful reading. 

Students should use it every time they 
study. 

It is used by all really efficient students. 


ll. In the complete reading of the chapter, the 
student will frequently find that: (Choose as 
many answers as you need) 


a. 


b. 


e. 


Е. 


main ideas are offered in the body of 
each paragraph or section. 

the facts which prove or illustrate the 
main idea are given in the summary 
sentences. 

details are often set off by cue words or 
phrases. 

conclusions or summarizing statements 
are found in the closing sentences. 
main ideas are commonly stated in the 


` topic sentences. 


details are usually indicated by num- 
bering. 


12. Which one of these statements, in your opin- 
ion, describes the best type of rereading? - 


a. 


b. 


c. 


It ‘involves two quick readings of the 
entire chapter. 

Two, rather thorough readings are 
necessary. 

A first, quick reading of the entire 
chapter is followed by a second, slower 


~ and more complete reading. 


A first, thorough reading is followed by 
a second quicker reading. 

A careful but rapid reading of all the 
headings and the main ideas is followed 
by a second, slower but complete read- 
ing. 
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13. In reading materials that require critical eval- 
uation, such as social science or propaganda 
matter, the student should 

a. read rapidly to get a general impres- 
sion, then reread more slowly. 

b. read slowly and carefully throughout. 

c. first try to identify the main ideas, then 
evaluate these ideas. 

d. skim over the material to guess the 
author's purposes. 

e. look for the author's bias or prejudice 
first, then for his facts. 

14. The habit of vocalizing during reading may 
best be broken by 

a. holding a pencil between the teeth 
while reading. 

b. a conscious effort to keep from vocaliz- 
ing. 

c. trying not to hear each word as you 
read. 

d. reading thought units instead of indi- 
vidual words. 

e. holding the mouth shut during reading, 
making vocalizing difficult. 

15. Which one of these is not a product of rapid 
reading techniques? 

Greater enjoyment of reading 

Saving of time for the reader 

More reading accomplished 

Generally faster reading in all sub- 

jects : 

16. Continued practice in improving rate of com- 
prehension is probably best accomplished 
by 

a. reading short, fairly difficult materials 
as rapidly as possible. 

b. reading long, simply-worded selections 
in a pre-determined time. 

c. forming the habit of reading all ma- 
terials as rapidly as possible. 

d. reading easy materials somewhat faster 
than one can comprehend. 

17. Which is the best method of training for in- 
creasing rate of comprehension? By improv- 
ing 

a. visual processes (such as improvement 
of vision) 

b. thought processes (such as the speed of 
recognition of ideas) 

c. speed by practicing faster reading 

d. emotional attitudes toward reading 

e. motor processes (such as training еуе- 
movements) 
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Section Two 

18. The most effective method of learning to use 
affixes and roots is probably 

a. memorizing a good number of them, 
looking for them in new words as you 
read. 

b. getting a workbook on affixes and roots 
and studying this. 

c. starting with a small list, try to recog- 
nize these in new words and to learn 
new affixes and roots as you mcet 
them. 

d. look for words you don't know in each 
reading selection and try to figure out 
their word parts and meanings. 

e. use the dictionary to find the parts that 
make up any new word. 

19. Which technique of vocabulary building is 
particularly useful in anthropology or psy- 
chology? (choose one). 

a. A dictionary or glossary 

b. Use of affixes and roots 

c. Use of a vocabulary card file 

d. Learning lists of words selected at ran- 
dom from these areas of the social sci- 
ences 

e. Defining words in context 


Section Three 


20. Which one of these aspects of reading is prob- 
ably more often used in social science than it 
is in other content fields? 

a. Rapid reading techniques 

Formation of time-place concepts 

Preview techniques 

Intensive, careful reading 

Techniques for learning technical vo- 

cabulary 

21. Which of the following methods of outlining 
is best for use in social science material? 

a. Topical outlining, or bringing together 
ideas from various sources into a master 
outline 

b. Building separate outlines from the 
various readings and resource materials 
read 

c. Making short outlines containing only 
major ideas from the unit 

d. Making outlines which contain the 
main idea line and the summary line of 
each paragraph 

29. The subjects of social science require: (choose 
at least two). 
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a. extensive reading of parallel materials 
in addition to a text. 

b. intensive treatment, requiring complete 
mastery of a textbook. 

с. a general build-up of an over-all pat- 
tern of ideas, attitudes, and time and 
place concepts. 

d. a general build-up of a tone and mood 
during the reading of a particular selec- 
tion. 

е. a build-up of a large amount of detail 
from which is constructed a pattern of 
ideas and attitudes. 

23. Reading in mathematics requires: (choose as 
many as you need). 

a. intensive, slow reading almost always. 

b. a careful translation of the symbols and 
facts into the reader's own words. 

с. ап approximation or reasonable esti- 
mate of the probable answer. 

d. choice of a method and the steps toward 
solution. 

е. an accurate recognition of the relation- 
ships expressed in the problem, 

24. With which of the following statements rela- 
tive to reading in science do you agree? 

a. Deductive, rather than inductive, rea- 
soning is better suited to a person's 
early readings in science. 

b. The term science may perhaps be best 
defined as "an orderly method of think- 
ing and collection of facts." 

с. Seeing relationships and making asso- 
ciations between one related scientific 
study and another is one of the most 
important skills. 

d. It is best first to understand the details 
of a given study or experiment and then 
relate them to the broader generaliza- 
tion or theory with which they deal. 

€. Such material always requires careful, 
slow reading. 

25. With which of the following statements about 
reading in literature do you agree? 

à. While poetry and drama are almost al- 
ways read slowly, the novel is almost 
never read slowly and intensively. 

b. One of the most important things in 
the reading of literature is to know the 
purpose of the writer. 

c. Knowing the purpose of the writer is 
of less importance in the reading of 
poetry than in the other literary forms. 

d. An understanding and appreciation of 
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poetry is an hereditary instinct; a per- 
son who does not "have" such instinc- 
tive tastes will probably never acquire 
them. 
e. The short story can always be read with 
very rapid reading skills. 
26. A practical method of rapidly acquiring some 
background in a difficult or unfamiliar area is 
a. reading as widely as possible in tech- 
nical materials. 
b. studying a list of the technical words 
from this area. 
c. taking some elementary courses in this 
subject. 
d. reviewing the textbooks used in other 
courses in this area. 
€. reading a number of the popularized, 
non-fiction books in this area. 


My Reading Habits and Practices 
Section One 


27. In my opinion, adequate comprehension of a 
reading selection will take place if 
à. all main ideas and details are remem- 
bered. 
b. the purposes and aims of the reader are 
satisfied. 
€ the reader takes time to read the selec- 
tion first rapidly and then slowly. 
d. the reader takes account of the difficulty 
of the material. 
€. the words of the reading are weighed 
and analyzed. 
28. In reading an assignment which contains cer- 
tain paragraphs with ideas already familiar, I 


would 
а. skip those sections containing familiar 
ideas. 
b. do the cautious thing and read all sec- 
tions equally. 


с. presume a probable familiarity with the 
entire reading and skim just for new 
ideas. 

d. take advantage of this familiarity and 
read slowly and carefully for a high de- 
gree of comprehension. 

€. read relatively rapidly or skim in those 
areas of greater familiarity. 

29. When reading, I adjust my rate so that 

а. highest comprehension is indicated. 

b. the reading may be done as rapidly as 
possible. 
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с. 


d. 


e. 


comprehension is adequate for the pur- 
pose of the reading. 

main ideas and details are clearly un- 
derstood. 

it is flexible to the style of the au- 
thor. 


30. When I have no immediate interest or pur- 
pose for an assigned selection, I should attack 


it b 
a 


y 


b. 


reading it slowly so that comprehension 
will be greater. 

surveying it first, associating it with an 
area with which I already have an in- 
terest, then reading. 

reading enough to "get by," spending 
more time with materials in which I 
have more information. 

reading it twice so that by the second 
reading an interest and purpose may 
evolve. 


I read literary and textbook materials dif- 


ferently because 
a. 
b. 


e. 


we take examinations on textbooks. 
of the difference in my purpose and 
the nature of their construction or 
style. 

literary materials are easier to read. 
there are more and harder facts in text- 
books. 

literary materials are harder to or- 
ganize. 


A difference in literary and textbook materials 


that I have noticed is 
a. 
b. 


the difficulty of the material. 

the number of main ideas, details and 
conclusions presented. 

that textbook materials аге intended to 
teach us facts while literary materials 
are not. 

that literary authors intend to create 
emotions and ideas while textbook 
writers are more concerned with pre- 
senting the facts. 

the need for distinctly different rates of 
reading in the two materials; rapid in 
literary and slow in textbocks. 


Preliminary steps before actual studying that 


I use are: (choose as many answers as you 


need) 


b. 


a careful reading and underiining or 


notetaking. 
careful reading of headings, sub-heads, 
topic and summary sentences of each 


section. 
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c. reading of the authors summary, if 
there is one. 

d. planning the purpose of the reading 
by asking myself questions which are to 
be answered by the material. 

e. trying to think of the questions that the 
instructor will probably ask. 

34. I use intensive, careful reading 

a. when reviewing for examinations. 

b. when doing any reading assignment. 

c. when studying hard material for an im- 
mediate test or recitation. 

d. when trying to cover a whole chapter 
in a textbook quickly and thoroughly. 

e. only when I am expecting a test. 

35. In my opinion, the purpose of intensive, care- 
ful reading is 

a. to see all the facts in a selection. 

b. to prepare for a recitation. 

c. to put the facts together in meaningful 
relationships. 

d. to get a general idea of a chapter. 

e. to retain all the facts in a selection. 

36. When I recite to myself, or review what 1 
have just read, it: (choose as many answers as 
you need) 

a. consists of trying to repeat aloud to 
myself what I have just learned from the 
chapter. 

b. means turning the headings of the read- 
ing material into questions and answer- 
ing these as a form of review. 

c. is the act of trying to answer the ques- 
tions offered by the author, or those I 
set up as a result of looking over the 
chapter. 

d. isa mental review of the content of the 
chapter. 

e. takes the same form, oral or written, 
that will be asked for in the classroom. 

37. To me, the most important purpose of the 


outline, or notes, or underlining that the 
student does 


b. 


c. 


is to form a permanent record of the 
ideas gained from the sclection. 

is as a substitute for a written summary 
of the chapter. 

is to help the student learn all the facts 
after he reads. 

is to help the student get a few more 
ideas than he would gain from reading 
alone. 

is to form the basis for reviewing the 
chapter. 
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38. In my opinion, rereading (a second reading 
after study) 

a. 15 of little real value. 

b. should consist of a final, quick review 
of the whole selection. 

c. should cover intensively only those por- 
tions that the review has shown are not 
well remembered. 

d. should be delayed until some future 
review makes it necessary. 

39. A method of organizing notes when doing dif- 
ficult reading that I use is: (choose as many 
answers as you need) 

a. underlining all the ideas I think im- 
portant. 

b. copying the sub-headings as my outline 
of the chapter, filling in the subordinate 
details as I read. 

c. underlining occasional sentences or 
phrases. 

d. writing some notes or comments in the 
margin of the book. 

e. I don't often use notes or outlining. 

40. To review what I have just read in a chapter, 
I often: (choose as many answers as you 
need) 

a. change the sub-headings into questions 
and try to answer these. 

b. use the headings in my outline, trying 
to fill in the details from memory. 

c. just think about what I have read to 
fix it in my mind. 

d. reread the whole chapter, a little more 
quickly than before. 

e. just answer the questions on the chap- 
ter, if there are any in the book. 

4l. In reading difficult material and taking notes, 
I (choose as many answers as you need) 

a. reread carefully several times. 

b. have a systematic approach that I usu- 
ally follow. 

с. vary my approach according to how I 
feel about the material. 

d. don't have any particular steps that I 
always follow. 

e. may or may not take notes; may reread 
or not, according to how I feel. 

42. In attempting to discover the main ideas in a 
selection, as when reading critically, 1 would 

a. read carefully through the whole selec- 
tion first, then reread more rapidly. 

b. read through once rapidly for a total 
impression, then reread slowly several 
times. 
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€. write a condensed summary of the ideas 
presented in the whole selection. 

: d. summarize the one or more groups of 
facts that are present in each part be- 
fore evaluating critically. 

e. try first to detect the author's prejudices 
and the ways he tried to influence the 
reader's thinking. 

43. I would use skimming for 

a. finding out generally what a chapter or 
book is about. 
reading materials I find difficult. 

c. reading light, easy materials. 

d. covering more words per eye-movement 
than usually. 

e. catching up with my assignments. 

44. bier trying to read rapidly, I feel that I 
tend to read almost every word. 

b. cannot do it as fast as I'd like to. 

c. getonly a few ideas rather than as much 
as I'd like. 

d. am able to read for ideas, skipping un- 
important words. 

е. tend to lose a good deal of compre- 
hension. 


Section Two 


45. To find the meaning of a new, difficult word, 
I would: (choose as many answers as you 
need) 

à. consult the dictionary immediately. 

b. try first to guess the probable meaning 
from the sense of the sentence. 

с. guess at the meaning, go on reading, €x- 
pecting the rest of the sentences to con- 
firm my guess. 

d. if meaning is not apparent from con- 
text, try to deduce it from noting the 
word parts. 

€. use the dictionary, only after trying con- 
text and analysis of word parts. 

46. When I am successful in getting the meaning 
of a difficult word from its usage in the sen- 
tence, it is because I find one or more of the 
following to be helpful: 

à. the emotional tone of the selection. 

b. I get more of a "feeling" for the word 
than an actual meaning. 

с. the author often gives an actual defini- 
tion of the word in the sentence. 

d. other words or phrases in the sentence 
help illustrate the meaning of the un 
known word. 
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е. 


I don’t get much help from the read- 
ing materials. 


47. Iuse a dictionary 


a. 
b. 
с. 


d. 


rarely, if at all. 

mainly to find word meanings. 

to find meanings, pronunciation, spell- 
ing, and the derivation of words. 

only occasionally when I am stumped 
by a word. 

to find the meanings of each difficult 
word as soon as I meet it when study- 
ing. 


Section Three 


48. In such subjects as social science or literature, 
the type of attack I would use is 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


e. 


word by word reading. 

a rapid scanning or skimming. 

a fairly rapid, purposefully planned ac- 
tivity. 

a fairly rapid reading of the assign- 
ment. 

a slow, analytical attack on the reading. 


49. My rate of reading in social science 


a. 
b. 


is usually rapid. 

varies from rapid to slow and ana- 
lytical. 

is almost always slow and analytical. 
is helped by reading only for main 
ideas. 


50. 


51. 


52. 
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e. is much faster than I would like it to 
be. 
As methods of vocabulary building in history 
or economics, I: (choose as many answers 
as you need) 
a. use a dictionary or glossary. 
b. use affixes and roots. 
c. study a list of words I find difficult. 
d. learn lists of words selected at random 
from these areas of the social sciences. 
e. define words in context. 
How many books, other than those assigned 
to you, have you read within the past month? 
a. None, because I have no time for recre- 
ational reading. 
b. Can find time to read only newspaper 
or a magazine occasionally. 
c. Only about one book, and I didn't 
finish that. 
d. Several books. 
e. Oneor two books. 
When I feel that I don't have enough back- 
ground for the ideas offered in a certain 
course, I 
a. try to study the textbook harder. 
b. try to find some simple, popular books 
or magazines on the subject. 
c. study several other textbooks besides the 
required one. 
d. talk to the instructor or other students 
to see what they would suggest. 
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IV. 


VIII. 


IX. 


Learning New Ways to Read 


The Total Act of Reading 
l. Reading: The Organiza- 
tion of a Complex of 
Skills 
2. Reading: The Importance 
of Organization 
Different Purposes and Ways of 
Reading 
l. How Purpose and Way of 
Reading are Related 
2. "Common Poisonous 
Plants" 
"Poliomyelitis" 
Intensive Reading 
l. How to do Intensive Read- 
ing 
2. “The Story of Figures" 
Practicing Intensive Reading 
l. "Marriage and Divorce" 
2. “The Role of Visual De- 
fects" 
Critical Reading 
1. 
2. 
Practicing Critical Reading 
1. 
2; 
Rapid Reading 
1. The Rationale of Rapid 
Reading 
2. “Your Job” 
“Your Marriage” 
Practicing Rapid Reading 
1. Skimming a Book 
2. Scanning Exercise I 
Scanning Exercise II 
Scanning Exercise III 


Tools for Vocabulary Growth 


Finding and Retaining Mean- 
ings from Context 
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Reading 
Time Time Timein No.of Rate % of Students Instructor's 
Began Finish Minutes Words WPM Comp. Comments Comments 
X. Affixes and Roots 
l. Finding Meanings from 
Affixes and Roots 
2. Using Affixes and Roots 
XI. Dictionary Use 
1. Using a Dictionary Effi- 
ciently — 
Pronunciation — 
Meanings ==, 
Spelling TUN 
Derivation == 
Usage cR 
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Applying Reading Skills 


XII. Reading in the Content Fields 1000 
XIII. Reading in Social Science 
1. “Modern Education in the 


Netherlands” 2000 
2. "Let's Stop Inflation” 2700 
XIV. Reading in Science 
1. "Mineral Resources" 3000 
2. "Sulphur and Soils" 3500 


XV. Reading in Literature 
1. "Portrait of а Philos- 


opher" 2500 
2. "Small Town" 2600 
XVI. Reading in Mathematics 
1. Reading Techniques in 
Mathematics 2000 
2. Intensive Reading in 
Mathematics — 
XVII. Reading Backgrounds 
1. Reading for Background 1900 


2. Reading Materials 


Chapter I Part 1—рр. 6-7 


ее 
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Chapter I Part 2—p. 12 
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Chapter Il Part 1—рр. 17-19 


Chapter П Part 2 (Common Poisonous Plants)—pp. 22-24 
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Sources of Answers Given in the 
Number of the Paragraph in Text 


Cx pect eh т? 


perse го 


exi oo Ko m 


6, 7 
8 
5 


10, 11 


Sources of Answers 


10 


5. 
6. 
7. 


Sources of Answers 


2 


6. 


900,73, 4, 19 1. 
5, 3, 4, 15, 16 8. 


14 
10 


16. 


arang 


9. 


5, 6 


12, 13 
10, 7, 11, 8 


AAAA 
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Chapter И Part 2 (Poliomyelitis)—pp. 27-28 


1. с 5. а 9. а 

r- бс 105° c 

5e 7. d 11. de 

4 ae 8 а 

Chapter Ш Part 1—рр. 33-34 

Sources of Answers Given in the 
Number of the Paragraph in Text 

Ld 6. b 121 Бу `1 

% c Ju cd; е gy VERE] 

$. c 8л 6 d.e, f 5 8. 10, 11, 12 

4 bod 9. e 4, 2,4 9. 18 

5. b,e 10. d 5. 6 10. 14 


п. 


Previewing—careful reading of headings and subheads, topic and summary sentences of 
each section to gain clear concept of main ideas and conclusions presented. 

Planning Purpose—proposing questions to be answered by the reading of the text, such 
questions to be supplied by the syllabus, instructor or student himself. Should involve 
what is to be learned, how and why, what relationship this has to previous material 
and to the future. 


Outlining or Note-taking—to serve as material for future review or further study, as a 
condensation of the facts. 

Reading Completely—thorough reading of entire chapter including headings and sub- 
heads. Covers main ideas as given in topic sentences, details in the body of each section, 
and conclusions as given in summary sentences. 


Self-recitation—an attempt to answer the questions proposed when planning purpose 
by oral or written review. 


Rereading—involves second careful reading of those portions of the selection that self- 
recitation shows are not thoroughly understood. 


Chapter Ш Part 2—pp. 38-40 


M St бе pom 


Во сср о 
пор бр д, 
= 
a 
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Chapter IV Part 1—рр. 48-50 


1. c 6. е п. b 
2. ace 7. b 12. а,Ь 
$ +554 8. е 13. d 
4. c 9. a 14. a 
5. d 10. ae 15. 4 
Chapter IV Part 2—pp. 55-56 
l. d 5. b 9. ьа 
2. c 6. са 10. d 
3. a d 7. be ll. c 
4. d 8 de 12. b 
Chapter V Part 1—рр. 64-65 
IN] 4. 1 7. 3 10. 
29 5. 3 8. 3 п. 
3. 2 6. 2 9. 2 12. 


Chapter V Part 2—pp. 65-71 


1. c; The Bandwagon—“The American Way of Life" 


13. 
14. 
15. 
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2. d; The Bandwagon—Prestige of trucking as a big business. “Just plain folks appeal” —that 


most truckers are small-business people. 

a; Just Plain Folks (Judge Gary)—American Way of Life 
d; The Bandwagon— Just Plain Folks 

a 

b; "The American Way of Life" (The Bandwagon) 

a 

d; Fear of the Just Plain Folks 


Sn ON ST Sp 


Chapter VI Part 1—рр. 73-77 


1. The most important event of the year for the American Indian was his securing the basic 


civil right of suffrage—the privilege of participating in his own government. 
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4. 


5. 


APPENDIX 


or 


This year the American Indian finally secured the basic civil right in a democracy-—the 
power to vote and thus to have a voice in the control of the policies of his government. 


Differences in political beliefs need not cause disharmony between individuals or among 
families or communities so long as the people can join in common effort for a common cause. 


or 


So long as people can pool their efforts in a common cause when the need arises, they need 
not fear that differences in political beliefs make for permanent disunity among them, 


The facts are: 
1. Free electrons are driven toward a dense metal target. 
2. Energy of motion is changed to electro-magnetic radiation (X-rays). 
3. Speed of electrons is controlled by the voltage of electricity. 
4. The speed determines the penetrability of the X-rays and their use for “еер” or 
“soft” therapy. Р 


The main idea is: 
By varying the voltage which causes free electrons to strike a dense metal target and 
convert their motion energy to electromagnetic radiation (X-rays), one may vary the 
speed of the electrons and therefore their penetrability as needed for deep or superficial 
X-ray therapy. 


The facts are: 

1. Radium is in constant and daily use. 

2. It is used in treating cancers of the skin, the internal organs, and the mouth and 
throat. 

3. Gold or platinum needles containing it are implanted in tumors. 

4. Radon, a radio-active gas derived from radium, is also used. 

5. Small gold needles containing radon may be placed within cancerous tissue when 
the tumor is small. 


6. These radon seeds, as they are called, are one of the commonest forms for using 
radium. 


The summary is: 
Among the almost daily uses of radium is the treatment of skin, internal, mouth, and 
throat cancers by such methods as implanting radium-filled gold or platinum needles 
within the tumor or, even more commonly and especially when the tumor is small, the 
implanting of needles filled with radon, a radio-active gas derived from radium. 


The major facts are: 
1. Weather, parasitic plants, birds, etc. check multiplication of insects. 
2. Insect enemies are a most powerful force against an undesirable insect, attacking it in 
all stages of its life. 
3. Two kinds of insect enemies help man, the predacious which eat their prey, such as 
the ladybird, lace-wing fly, etc., and the parasitic insects, which are more numerous 
in variety and may multiply trémendously. 


4. These insect enemies may save plants when man is otherwise helpless to combat 
harmful insects. 
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The main idea of the paragraph is: 
Among the chief enemies of noxious insects are the weather, parasitic plants, birds and 
other insects such as the predacious which eat their prey, and the more varied and 
numerous parasitic insects who may save plants when even man is helpless against in- 
sect invasion, 


6. The facts given are: 


1; 


1. Compression faucets are used almost exclusively instead of other types. 

9. Flow of water is regulated by handle attached to a threaded spindle. 

3. When spindle is down, washer at base is pressed against the "seat" and shuts off 
water. 

4. If washer and seat do not make firm contact, faucet may leak. 

5. Leaks result from wornout washers. 

6. Washers wear out rapidly if of poor quality or if seat is rough. 

The facts may be summarized: 
In the compression type faucet, the most widely used of all types, the flow of water is 
regulated by a handle which directs a threaded spindle and its washer into firm contact 
with the "seat" thus preventing leaking unless the washer is worn out or damaged by 
contact with a rough seat. 

The main idea is: 

The visitor to Puerto Rico is strongly impressed with the determination and activity of 
the people as evidenced in all kinds of new construction and projects. 


The writer's technique is sheer repetition of the word new. 

The Aleutian Steamship Company offers a wide variety of Alaska cruises at low fares with 
the opportunity of observing the impressive development of this territory. 

The technique used to convey an impression of Alaska is emotionally-toned words. 

General Motors attributes its growth from the earliest days of the horseless carriage because 
it observed the chief principle of successful business—giving the public what it wants at a 
price it will pay. 

The author uses the “Just Plain Folks” variety of the Bandwagon technique. 


Emotionally-toned words. 
mployment and the raising of our standard of 


The automotive industry's contribution to € 
of interchangeability and mass-production. 


living has been accomplished by the principles 


"The material uses the "American Way of Life” appeal in the opening sentence and the "Just 


Common Man" elsewhere. 
As a matter of historical fact, the principle of interchangeability of parts was probably first 
used by Eli Whitney in Revolutionary days. 


Chapter VI Part 2—pp- 77-81 


The facts are: К 
1. Small quantities of minor plant food or “trace” elements such as boron, manganese, 


copper, zinc, etc. are receiving much attention because of their importance in plant 


growth and nutrition. 
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2. Although the lack of one or more of these minor elements may result in unsatisfactory 


plant growth, they should not be added indiscriminately to all fertilizers but used 
only as needed to correct soil deficiencies by applying them to the soil or as a spray 
for the crop. 

Other elements such as sodium and chlorine affect plant growth, particularly the 
former which for some crops functions as a stimulant to plant growth or as a sub- 
stitute for the potash requirements. 


Main idea: 
A great deal of attention is being paid to selective use of these minor elements in soil 
or spray applications intended to overcome soil deficiencies. 


2. Main idea: 
Despite the increase in numbers of those seeking employment and the efforts of technical 
advisers, Indians find it difficult to adjust in the white working world because, as the 
white employer puts it, they lack initiative, friendliness, and a sense of responsibility. 


3. The facts are: 


1; 


Immersion of plants, corms, bulbs in water heated to from 110° to 120° F. is a method 
used in eliminating such pests as thrips, aphids, mealybugs, etc. 

Treatments for pests vary and source materials regarding each should be consulted. 
Small quantities may be treated in a laundry tub three-fourths or more full of water, 
provided there is free circulation of the water. 

It is important to maintain the correct temperature by checking with a thermometer 
and adding hot water to offset the cooling effect of the bulbs. 


5. After heating, the temperature may be maintained by a cover on the receptacle and 
kept uniform by stirring the water. 
6. Duration of treatment is figured from the time temperature reaches desired point 
after plant material is in the water. 
Main idea: 


Thrips, aphids, mealybugs and similar pests may be eliminated from plants, corms, bulbs, 
etc. by the hot-water treatment which involves immersion of the plant material in water 
heated to 110° to 120° F. 


4. Although first used by Hero of Alexandria in 130 B.C., the idea of the steam engine lay 
dormant for centuries with its values unrealized because of the loss of interest in science 
during this time. 


5. The facts are: 


1. 
2. 


Doorbells may be operated by dry or wet cell batteries or reduced house current. 
The most satisfactory scheme, where alternating current is available, is transformer 
with primary winding connected to light circuit and secondary wiring to bell circuit, 
thus giving proper voltage to bell. 

Transformers cannot be used when direct current is present as from batteries. 
Where battery is used, dry cells are preferable since they can be replaced easier. 

It is well to use a transformer installed by an electrician, if possible, as it is inex- 
pensive and needs no attention. 


Main idea: 
Electric doorbells may be operated by dry or wet cell batteries, or when alternating 
electric current is available, by a transformer which reduces the house current to the 
appropriate voltage. 
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6. The argument is: 


10. 


The average Indian, who has had little contact with whites, possesses social attitudes 
distinctly different from most whites. 


or 


The average Indian, and particularly one who has lived only in the small, intimate com- 
munity of his family or clan, has no conception of a tribe or nation and no identification 
of himself as a loyal member of the larger group. 


The author uses emotionally-toned words and is sympathetic to the Indians. 
TWA brings you all the advantages of scheduled airline travel. 


Emotionally-toned words, These include approximately ten such terms as competent, ex- 
perienced, smoothly, dependable, carefully, security, comfort, convenient, etc. 


The mass production of automobiles for mass markets could not have occurred except in 
America where the absence of centralized planning or controls and the economic freedom 
for competition and individual initiative permitted such growth. 


Device: repetition of an emotionally-toned word—free. 


These ideas are opinion rather than facts since mass production for mass markets has oc- 
curred in a fascist or communistic state such as Italy under Mussolini and present-day Russia. 


Having repeated the arguments of his opponent, Mr. Bunting counters with the claim that 
the means used in the free enterprise campaign are only a small part of industry's total 
communication program and, moreover, they were aimed at the public, not the employees. 


He does not answer the point of tremendous expenditures in the campaign, nor Fortune's 
comment on the value of the campaign. 


Kefduver's main idea is: 
Federal aid to schools (which is possible without causing Federal control of education) 
is the only answer to the inequalities in educational opportunity in various states owing 
to the fact that the lower per capita income states frequently contain the greater propor- 
tion of school children and can do little to change their relative income levels. 


Mr. Burger's suggestions are: 
Since the amount of money spent per pupil is not a true indication of the quality of 
education in a state, federal aid to education should be limited to an effort only to 
maintain minimum standards and money be given solely to those states which can 


prove need. 


The speakers claim to differ in their beliefs regarding the possibility of judging the quality of 
the education offered by a state by means of the per pupil expenditure. They agree that 
education should not fall below desirable levels of excellence, however, and that some states 
may need outside help to maintain these standards. A state's need for federal education is to 
be determined by the amount it lacks to maintain at least a minimum quality of education. 
If this isn't evaluating the quality of education by means of its cost, then what is it? 
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Chapter VII Part 1—рр. 88-89 


Sources of Answers 


мат Si LAT. | 1. — 5. — 

2, e 6. c 2 == 6. pp. 85-86 

8. d 7. b 3. pp. 83-84 7. — 

4. с 8. а 4. р. 85 8. рр. 86-87 

9. b 9. p.85 

Chapter VII Part 2 (Your Jobl—p. 92 

1. True 6. True 11. False 

2. True четкое 12. Тше 

3. False 8. Тше 13. False 

4. True 9. False 14. False 

5. True 10. True 15. False 
Chapter УП Part 2 (Your Marriage]—p. 95 

1. True 6. True ]l. False 

2. False 1. True 12. False 

3. False 8. False 13. False 

4. True 9. False 14. False 

5. False 10. True 15. False 
Chapter VIII Part 1—рр. 98-99 

1 ‘True 6. False 

2. False 7. False 

3. False 8. True 

4. True 9. False 

5. False 10. True 


Chapter VIII Part 2 


Scanning Exercise I—pp. 100-101 


c. burn the wood; lines 10-11 
b. denatured alcohol and steel wool; lines 11, 12, and 13 
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b. number 00; line 9 


b. one built up from the inside out; line 11 


a. 15 minutes; lines 16 and 17 


Scanning Exercise II—pp. 101-103 


orp op 


Scanning Exercise III—pp. 103-105 


Lines 34, 35, and 36 
Lines 20, 21, and 22 
Lines 10, 11, and 12 


Lines 24, 25, 26, and 27 
Lines 14, 15, 16, and 17 


Chapter IX pp. 110-113 


l. a 6. 
2 d 7. 
3. d 8. 
4. c 9. 
5. c 10. 


Chapter X Part 1 


Page 117 


uma 


L 
2. 
35 


Раре 117 
1. homo 
3. hetero 


5. poly 


Pages 117-118 
с 


Se бето cs 
— » an 


ornacn 


too hot and the air too dry; lines 13 and 14 

improvement of physical coordination; lines 9 and 10 

the life and conversation of his family; lines 29, 30, and 31 
at the earliest possible moment; lines 29, 30, and 31 


yoo Aw 


16. a 21. b 
17. a 22. d 
1%. = 25 а 
19. а 24. а 
20. Ь 25. с 


go 


alike, or same, or one kind 
mixed, several, or a variety 
many kinds or types 


о m gy y 
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Page 120 


PE pt ds со po. r^ 


True 
False 
True 
True 
True 
True 
True 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12; 
13. 
14. 


21. 
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2 

phil, or philo 
like or love 
phob, or phobia 
fear of 

soph 

wise or wisdom 


Note: Answers to 16, 18, 20 may appear in any order but must match the correct definition 


as given in 17, 19, 21. 


Chapter X Part 2 


Exercise I—pp. 121-122 


l. 


— 


Ф р о м о о фо ро 


antewar—before the war 


contrarotation—turning in the opposite direction 
disjoint—break the connections 
antedate—to date earlier than a given time 


disuse—cease to use 


contraposition—place in opposition to 
dislocate—displace, move out of its normal place 
contrastimulant—an opposing or counterstimulant 


discredit—disbelieve, refuse to accept as true 


anteroom—small room in front of the main room 


Exercise II—-p. 122 


1. True 
2. True 
3. True 
4. False 
5. False 
Exercise III—p. 122 
4. eject 
5. exhalation 
7. inscribe 
Exercise IV—p. 122 
l. interpose 
2. relocate 
3. perceive 
4. intrastate 
Exercise V—p. 122 
l. from 
2. off 
3. to 
4. away 
5. to 


юз 9 f 


transport 
perennial 
interject 


review 


— 


оор 9 


True 
False 
False 
False 
True 


include 
infect 


for 

at 

without 

to 

having lost 


I 
12. 


intramural 
proceed 
progress 
transect 
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Exercise VI—pp. 122-123 
coeditor 
correlate 
conform 


coequal 


impassable 
illegal 
enforce 
inadvisable 


suppress 
surrealism 


efface 
eradiate 


Exercise VII—p. 123 


1. False 

2. True 

3. True 

4. False 

5. True 

Exercise VIII—p. 123 

l. audible 

4. social 

6. mortal 


Exercise IX—pp. 123-124 
compose 
depose 


preseason 
postseason 


Exercise X—p. 124 


1. circular theater 
2. through 
3. around 
4. to have feelings against 
5. upon 

Exercise XI—pp. 124-125 
l. inaudible 
2. interfraternal 
3. predominate 
4. discredit 
5. indomitable 
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commission concourse 
condescend contemporary 
collateral 
corresponsive 
irregular immortal 
income illiterate 
irrational 
imbed 
suffumigate suffix 
subfreshman supposition 
exchange effeminacy 
excommunicate efflux 

6. False 

7. False 

8. True 

9. False 

10. True 

7. profitable 

9. contagious 
antewar (prewar) premarital 
postwar postmarital 

supernormal 

subnormal 

6. similar 

7. together 

8. part on land, part in water 

9. counteracts poison 

10. around 
6. incorporate 11. dismiss 
7. accredit 12. manufacture 
8. commit 13. adjunct 
9. accord 14. pericardium 
10. conjunction 15. permit 
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Exercise XII—p. 125 


Lh 6. m ll. o 
2. g tb 12 d 
3 b 8S Зе 
4. п 9. c 14, Е 
EET 10. k 15. a 
Exercise XIII—p. 125 
l. place between 6. turn against 
2. write after 7. place with 
3. turn with (act of) 8. write under (act of) 
4. see before 9. see before 
5. use harmfully 10. act of not using 
Exercise XIV—pp. 125-126 
l. m De & 9. d 18. k 
20] 6. c 10. e l4; i 
ST 7. -b П.Е 
4. h 8. п 12. g 


Exercise ХУ—р. 126 
You may have thought of such words as: 


l. 


aerial, aeriform, aerogram, aerology, aerialist, aerobatics, aerodrome, aerophotography, 
aeromarine, aeromechanics, aerometer, aeronautics, aerosol, aerostat 


or 
air brush, air-conditioned, air-cool, aircraft, aircrew, airdrome, airfield, airfoil, airing, 
air-line, airport, airship, airway, etc. 
gtaphic, graphology, graphite, graphophone 

or 
telegraph, biography, photograph, heterography, autobiography 

or 
cablegram, telegram, diagram, Gramophone, grammar, grammatical, etc. 


biography, autobiography, biology, biometry, aerobic, aerobiology, biotic, biogenesis, 
biochemistry, biological, bionomics, biopsy, biosphere, biosynthesis, biotin, biotype, etc. 


Exercise XVI—pp. 126-127 
1. 


Le 


m 


aquatic 6. aversion 11. graphic 
aerial 7. usable 12. indomitable 
mortal 8. paternity 13. junction 
audience 9. visible 14. mortality 
credible 10. credence 15. dominance 
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Chapter XI Part 1 


Dictionary Test—pp. 131-136 


Pronunciation Meaning Spelling Derivation Usage 
1:78 118 21. 4 $1. 5 ur. 2 
2 ED 12. 8 22. $ $2. 1 42. 8 
8. 1 19: 5 23. 2 38. 5 49. 4 
4. 29 14. 2 24. 3 34. 4 44. 5 
5. 2 15. 4 25. 2 $5, 1 45. 3 
678 16. 3 26. 5 36. 4 46. 1 
7. 4 17. 52 >]; 9 87. 5 4. 2 
8. 1 18. 4 28. 1 38. 4 48. 3 
9. 2 19. 5 29; 1 39. 5 49. 3 
10. 2 20. 4 80. 2 40. 5 50. 1 
Percentiles for Dictionary Test: 
I Il ш IV У 
Pronunciation Meaning Spelling Derivation Usage 
Fercentile 
99 10 10 10 10 10 
90 9 
80 9 8 9 
70 
60 9 7 8 
50 8 8 9 6 7 
40 7 7 8 
30 5 6 
20 6 7 4 5 
10 5 6 6 3 F 
b 4 5 D 2 3 
1 2-3 04 34 1 2 


This table is read as follows: a score of 8 in the first part of the Dictionary Test is equal to the 
50th percentile; a score of 6 in the second part equals the 10th percentile, etc. 


Chapter XI Part 2 


mae я е 1 сгор — 9 season — 4 
mark — 3 dormant — 10 moving — ll 
tufted — 14 confuse — 13 endeavor — 5 
pinnacle — 7 stood — 12 turkey — 15 

hat —2 island — 6 


program — 8 
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Exercise П—р. 138 


l. b 6. b ле 
25-5: 7. a 195 а 
3. а 8. а 18. а 
Я. с 9. b 14. c 
51D 10. c 16; b 
Exercise III—p. 138 
Lib 6. b 
2 ео а ZED 
sari 8. b 
аа а 
5, а 10. b 
Exercise IV—p. 138 
1. b 6. с 
2 @ 7, b 
3. d 8. b 
4 aord 9. a 
5. a 10. b 
Exercise V—p. 140 
Ыы а 6:8 Ш 2 16. 2 215$ 
2 2 7. `8 1252 17. 4 22.3 
203 8,2 15208 18. 2 28. ^ 
4. 2 S. 14. 8 19, 8 24. 2 
5. 4 10. 2 15. 3 20. 8 25,2 
Exercise VI—p. 140 
1: 2 11. 
2 2 12. Exception to Rule 2 
8. 5 13. 2 
4, 8 14. 5 
5. 5 15. 5 
6. 4 16. 2, 4 
1.2 17. 2,8 
8. 4 18. 2,4 
9. 3 19^ 2, $ 
10. 4 20. 4 (or 5) and Exception to Rule ? 
Exercise VII—pp. 140-141 
l. pick up ll. cu bi cle 
2. mal let 12. di a ton ic 
3. nim bus 13. sanc ti ty 
4. pi non 14. pol y chrome 
5. sat u ra tion 15. phys i ol o gy 
6. news cast 16. of fi cial 
7. hob gob lin 17. di a mond 
8. fac tu al 18. vi brant 
9. cryp to graph 19. ter ri to ry 
10. con tra vene 20. sap phire 
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Exercise VIII—p. 141 


l. à mén ll. ё tire 21. claim ant 

2. bé lóng 12. bén zéne 22. méa sly 

3. cà ble 13. mis time 23. float er 

4. di óx ide 14. ёт blaze 24. gain ful 

5. dim néss 15. fléece 25. hoar y 

6. din 16. in fin 1 tüde 26. méa gre (méa ger) 

7. fi nite 17. in fan tile 27. jéans 

8. gal lant 18. haste 28. mis éase 

9. mer chán dise 19. mis fire 29. dr déal 

10. ё 14 tic 20. ёп case 30. dried 
Exercise IX—pp. 141-142 

1. Ma ori 11. bé hé moth 

2. bé troth (troth) 12. güm bo 

3. cil cë 6 là ria 13. Han sé at ic 

4. con vo lü tion 14. mis dé méan or 

5. glid ï 6 lùs 15. ór chés tral 

6. gim lét 16. ра là cid 

7. mi to sis 17. hd mé 6 path 

8. mi tral 18. plé 6 násm 

9. тау бп nàise 19. ré sid à ăl 

10. mé à tüs 20. si sál 
Exercise X—p. 143 

& - bse ПШ c 

2, a 7. b 12:078 

3 a 8. c 13. d 

4. d 9. b 14. b 

5. d 10. b 15. c 
Exercise XI—p. 143 

lag 6. k 1. m 

9: o£ Zub 12. e 

$3. i 8. o 13. h 

4. 1 9. a 14. n 

5. j 10; © 15. d 
Exercise XII—pp. 143-144 

1. Yankee 6. cypress 11. lock 16. pressed 

2. beam 7. tourniquet 12. success 14: knuckle 

3. wrong 8. dispose 13. hitch 18. origin 

4. contract 9. toward 14. result 19. ice ү 

5. urgent 10. extra 15. gain 20. motion 
Exercise XIII—p. 144 4 

l. broad'sword 6. inferno ll. senator'ial 

2. cluster 7. lecture 12. sprock'et 

3. ex'tradite 8. Sun'day f 13. tan'gent 

4. fullback 9. pep'permint 14. credu'lity 

5. goi'ter 10. reis'sue 15. thea'trical 
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Exercise XIV—p. 144 


> 


toward 
athle'tic 
mis'chievous 
deficit 
select 


Exercise XV—pp. 144-145 
1-—b 


Ж 
97 
4, 


5. 


b 
е 
Ín'déks 
a 


Chapter XI Part 3 


Exercise I—p. 147 


l. 


5. 


2. 
5 
4 


с 
с 
с 


Any two—generalization, specialization, elevation 


— 


Бете е 


Рена 


preferable 
ac'cess 
po'em 
fi'nis 
humane' 


bra (the 3rd) 
d 


c 
c 
d 


degradation, substitution, radiation 


d 


Exercise II—p. 147 


1; 


2 


3. 


Definition 2 
n 3 
“ 6 


Exercise III—pp. 147-148 


l. 
2. 


3i 


Definition 4 
“ 5 
“ 3 


Exercise IV—p. 148 


D ол po N m 


opiates (Def. 2) 
opium, grease, etc. (1) 
information (6) 


4. Definition 1 


stimulated, given a hypodermic, etc. (3) 
a preparation to make them air tight (5) 
sawdust or other filling material (4) 


Exercise V—p. 148 


1. 
2. 


pit (12) 
belief, opinion (6) 


Definition 4 


APPENDIX 


as'certain^ 
an'esthet'ic 
com'parable 
deg’rada’tion 
dir'igible 


b 

mód'er it 
с 

dra mat'ic 
c 
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3. evidence, data (9a) 

4. earth, sidewalk (1) 

5. adequate reason (9b) 

6. lawns, estate (3) 

7. earth, soil (5) 

8. bottom (7) 

9. attached to something that runs into the ground (10) 
10. dregs, sediment (8) 
11. preserve, property (2) 

12. the area they had captured (4) 


Exercise VI—p. 149 
You might use any two of the more precise terms we suggest, or others. 


l. pleasant, attractive, agreeable, enjoyable, neat, well-behaved 
2. interesting, puzzling, beautiful, intriguing, fascinating 
3. refreshing, satisfying, invigorating, fragrant, delicious 
4. enjoyable, interesting, entertaining, hilarious, exhausting 
5. declare, state, insist, exclaim, add, reply, admit, comment, protest, explain, interrupt, 
inquire, sigh 
6. transaction, proposal, overture, thesis, proffer, venture, idea, suggestion, concept 
7. peculiar, hilarious, comical, amusing, strange, puzzling; see also answers to 15 below 
8. see answers to 1, 2, 3, 4 above 
9. repair, replace, adjust, put in working order, readjust, correct, reconstruct 
10. fatigued, weary, aching, bone-tired, bored, annoyed, irritated, satiated 
11. object, matter, fact 
12. terrible, poor, revolting, unpleasant, contemptible, disagreeable, nauseating 
13. see answers to items 1, 2, 3, 4 above 
14. speak to, discuss with, explore the matter with, talk to, reach, get in touch with 
15. strange, puzzling, obscure, complicated, different, abnormal, unusual 
16. bring, purchase, rent, reach, receive, realize, arrive, become, acquire, achieve, fetch, 
carry 
17. acquire, achieve, need, use, demand, necessitate, is essential 
18. yearn for, aspire to, wish, desire, like, prefer, care for, fancy, covet, need, crave, long for 
19. willing, happy, pleased, delighted, content, satisfied, overjoyed 
20. displeased, worried, anxious, upset, distressed, concerned, sad, depressed, contrite, 


regretful, heartbroken, downcast 


Exercise VII—pp. 149-150 
11. likely 


l. effect 

2. accept 12. farther 

3. allusion 13. evidence 

4. all ready 14. quite 

5. contemptible 15. practicable 

6. may 16. stationary 

7. creditable 17. stature 

8. eminent 18. inflation 

9. complex 19. formally 
10. healthful 20. unmoral 
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Exercise VIII—p. 150 


l. 


2. 


5; 


affect—act upon, influence 

effect—the result 

accept—to receive (as a gift) 

except—to omit, or leave out 

allusion—a reference to 

illusion—an unreal or misleading image 

already—by this time 

all ready—prepared, ready to go 
contemptible—despicable, utterly unacceptable 
contemptuous—to show contempt or disdain 
can—able to 

may—have permission to 

credible—can be believed, true 

creditable—worthy, honorable 

eminent—important, of high renown 
imminent—about to happen, pending 
complex—composed of many, closely related, interdependent parts 
compound—composed of two or more independent parts 
healthy—having health, being well 

healthful—giving health, good for one 

liable—having responsibility for 

likely—gives a prediction, is soon to be 

apt—refers to a person who has ability or aptitude 
farther—refers to distance in space, beyond the present place 
further—additional, refers to quantity or degree 
proof—enough evidence to prove or establish a fact 
evidence—an attempt to establish a fact, part of a proof 
quiet—calm, without noise 

quite—entirely 

practical—not theoretical, realistic 

practicable— possible of accomplishment, can be put into practice 
stationary—in place 

stationery—writing paper, notepaper 

statue—a carved or cast figure 

stature—height, carriage or posture 

statute—a law 

deflation—letting air out, reducing purchase power 
inflation—increase in prices 

formally—in a formal, correct manner 

formerly—in the past, before this time 

amoral—an act to which morals do not apply 
immoral—against the moral code 

unmoral—without knowledge of morals 
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Exercise IX—p. 150 
These are some of the many possible alternates. You may have thought of others. 


intelligent, clever, learned, astute, intellectual, well-informed, quick, acute, discerning, 
skilled, capable 

horrible, grotesque, deformed, dwarfish, unpleasant, malformed, twisted 

attractive, beautiful, pleasing, petite, piquant, gorgeous, fetching 

strive, endeavor, attempt, essay, undertake, struggle 

tiny, minute, minuscule, microscopic, under-sized, immature, underdeveloped 

swear, affirm, deny, reply, explain, exclaim, protest, profess, allege, utter, shout, cry, 
whisper, murmur, speak, announce, state 

overcome, conquer, subdue, defeat, vanquish, crush, win 

accept, receive, seize, consider, acknowledge, grab, snatch, grasp 

employ, utilize, using the name of the object used as a verb—as to saw, make available, 
adapt 

permit, consent, tolerate, grant, suffer, assent, submit to 

understand, comprehend, visualize, remember, perceive, distinguish, observe, ascertain, 
find out, visit, meet, meditate 

alive, alert, rapid, fast, swift, speedy, active, sensitive, sprightly, expeditious, energetic, 
lively 

consider, remember, examine, conceive, believe, compute, figure out, understand, infer, 
deduce, reason, judge | 

occupied, engaged in, active, employed, meddling, interfering, pursuing, interested in, 
concerned with 

discover, reveal, uncover, unearth, ascertain, look for, search for, perceive, provide, 


supply, furnish, support 


Exercise X—pp. 150-151 


l. high 2. displeased 3. discouraged 
oversized resentful apprehensive 
overdeveloped annoyed dismayed 
abnormal irritated worried 
very tall vexed surprised 
extraordinary angry alarmed 
huge wrathful frightened 
gigantic indignant shocked 
tremendous enraged appalled 
mountainous furious overwhelmed 

4. naive 5. accept 
simple be agreeable 
sluggish please 
slow enjoy 
ignorant content 
unintelligent approve 
dull " satisfy 
stupid delight 
moronic love 

adore 


idiotic 
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Exercise XI—p. 151 


A. 


1. voyage 
tour 
pilgrimage 
outing 


ком 


summary 
abstract 
brief 
synopsis 
abridgement 


оомо = 


Exercise XII—p. 152 


— 


Ex 09 са oe Sw болко се 


bait 
hound 
badger 
heckle 
deport 
exile 
transport 
banish 
barbarian 
barbaric 


Exercise тре 152-153 


© о 0 м о к Ф богот; 


bind, unfasten 
straight, crooked 
fortunate, unlucky 
withdrawal, advance 
fair, foul 

argue (dispute), agree 
similarity, difference 
distribute, collect 
dominant, subordinate 
obvious, doubtful 


Exercise ems 158 


— 


SobsmnsuwsÓum 


empty 
positive 
before 
bright 
sharp 
failure 
optimistic 
sadness 
private 
loss 


11. element, compound 


APPENDIX 

clandestine, secret 

furtive 

secret · 

underhanded 

annul 

repeal 

revoke 

cancel 

aware 

cognizant 

alive 
21. ground 
22. foremost 
23. principal 
24. chief 
25. capital 
26. main 
27. disgrace 
28. dishonor 
29. scandal 
30. disrepute 


12. relieve, embarrass 


13. glutton, epicure 


14. famous, unknown 


15. acclaim, decry 
16. ease, difficulty 


17. arrogant, humble 


18. dynamic, static 
19. persevering, lax 


20. intermittent, continuous 


C. 10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
р. 14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
E. 18. 
19. 
20. 
barbarous 
savage 
bare 
bald, barren 
barren 
naked 
nude 
base 
foundation 
basis 
save 
never 
awkward 
weakness 
modern 
contract 
civilized 
assist 
cheerful 
definite 


21. 


22 
23 
24 
25. 
26. 
27 
28 
29 
30. 


infertile, barren 
certain, obvious 
harmless 

idle 

concrete 

retreat, withdrawal 


ORE 
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Exercise XV—p. 153 
1. honorable 7. Botany 
2. clover 8. temerity 
7 CENE 9. the 28th definition 
4. the first meaning 10. yes 
5. taste 11. the 9th definition (Botany or 
6. nine Zoology) 
Chapter XI Part 4 
Exercise I—pp. 154-155 
EU: 4. b 7. b 10. b 13. c 
2. а бе 8. b 11-с 14. b 
3. В 6 Е 9; а I% 15. a 
Exercise II—p. 155 
I5 td 5. b Oona 13. b Lc 
2. а 6. с 10. d 14. c 18. b 
УЕ ap 1а lh с 15. b 19. c 
4. a 8. b 12;'c'or-a 16. c 20. d 
Exercise III—p. 156 
Answers vary for each student. 
Exercise IV—p. 156 
1. borne 6. caramel 11. allusions 
2. elude 7. censor 12. incidence 
3. illusion 8. complement 13. principle 
4. all right 9. nowhere 14. sitting 
5. assure 10. continual 15. site 
Exercise V—p. 156 
1. born—brought into this world 
borne—to endure 
2. elude—to escape 
allude—to refer to 
$. illusion—a false impression 
delusion—a false belief 
4. There is no such word as alright. 
5. assure—to restore confidence 
insure—take a contract against loss 
One assures a person but insures goods. 
6. There is no common noun carmel. 
7. censor—to exercise official control by preventing publication 
censure—find fault with 
8. compliment—a flattering speech 
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complement—the personnel of a military or naval force or that which is needed to 


complete 


There is no such word as nowheres in standard English. 


continual—to happen very often 
continuous—to occur without ceasing 
allusion—a reference or a hint 
illusion—a misleading image 
incidence—falling upon or occurring 
incidents—happenings or events 


principal—head or chief 


principle—rule, law, or fundamental truth 


setting—the surroundings of a scene or the structure holding an object as a gem 
sitting—the posture of one who sits, а session of court 
site—the place where a building is erected 


cite—to make reference to 


sight—a view, the power of seeing 


Exercise VI—pp. 156-157 


No key is necessary since the student uses the dictionary for his answers. 


Exercise VII—p. 157 


No key is necessary since the student uses the dictionary for his answers. 


Exercise VIII—pp. 157-158 


Super m 


monodies 
c 
per-sona 
four 

d 


Chapter XI Part 5 


Exercise I—pp. 159-160 


l. wigwam, tepee 

2. moccasins 

3. wampum 

4. squash 
Exercise II—p. 160 

l. sombrero 

2. rodeo 

3. ranch (o) 
Exercise III—p. 160 

l. ramrod 

2. yearling 

3. house-raising 

4. half-breed 


— 


> 


SiS exe 


sori 

b 

par-ka 

both are correct 
five 


pemmican 
peace pipe 
powwow 


mosquito 
mustang 


homespun 
coonskin 


clapboard 
lowboy 
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Exercise IV—p. 160 


а рр 4. Ireland 
. Russia 5. Hungary 
3. China 
Exercise V—pp. 160-161 
6. Hebrew 9. Turkey 
7. Persia 10. Scotland 
8. Hindustan 
Exercise VI—p. 161 
1l. Portugal 14. South America 
12. Arabia 15. Southern India 
13. Polynesia 
Exercise VII—p. 161 
16. Spain 19. France 
17. Holland 20. Germany 
18. Italy 


Exercise VIII—p. 162 
You may have some of these compounds or others. 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4. 


5. 


coalbin, coalyard, coalbag, coaldealer, coalfish, coalsack 

stockbroker, stockyard, stockfish, stockholder, stockjobber, stockman, stockpile, stockpot, 
stock-still 

corn borer, cornbread, corncake, corncob, corn crib, corn husker, corn patch, corn pone 
houseboat, housecoat, housefly, household, housekeeper, housemaid, house-raising, 
houseroom, housetop, housewarming, housewife, housework 

dogberry, dogcart, dog-ear, dogfight, dogfish, dog days, dogbane 


Exercise IX—p. 162 
No key necessary. Answers vary for each student. 


Exercise X—p. 162 


15 


2 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8 
B 


— 


0. 


Bologna—after Bologna, Italy 
Spartan—after Sparta, Greece 
sherlock—after Sherlock Holmes, of the stories by Conan Doyle 


Darwinian—after Charles Darwin, the naturalist 


Hereford—a breed of cattle, after Herefordshire, England 

watt—after James Watt, Scotch inventor 

sauterne—a sweet white wine, after Sauternes, France 

Herculean—after Hercules, the son of Zeus and Alcmene, noted for his strength 
Percheron—a work horse, after Perche, France 

hansom—a type of cab, after A. Hansom, English inventor 


Exercise XI—pp. 163-164 


2. 
3. 


Greek hydor (water) and aulos (flute); Greek hydraulis, hydraulikos, Latin hydraulicus 
Greek leon (lion), pardos, pard, Greek leopardos; then Latin, then Old French using 


the same word 
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French Corde du roi (king’s cord) 

Latin cura (to care); Latin curare, curator, French curateur 

Greek dia (across) and ballein (throw), Greek diaballein, diabolos; Late Latin diabolos, 
Anglo-Saxon deoful 

Anglo-Saxon fot (foot) and Old Norse bollr; Middle English bal, balle 
Anglo-Saxon—same word 

Massachusetts Indians pewe, peawe (little) 

Taino Indian Hurrican; Spanish huracan 

Latin pasta (paste); Italian pastello, French—same word 


Exercise XII—p. 164 


2i 


8: 


4. 


10. 


Latin—laqueus (noose). Lace now means openwork fabric while lasso is а rope often 
used in a noose form. 

Latin—gentilis (of the same clan). Gentile means one not of the Jewish faith while one 
who is genteel follows the manners of his group (clan), 

Latin—castrum (a fortified place). Castle still has much of the original meaning while 
chateau has come to mean merely a large country house. 

Latin—taberna (a hut). Tavern is a public inn while tabernacle is a place of 
worship. 

Latin—cognoscere (to know). Recognize means to acknowledge acquaintance (to know 
again) while a reconnaissance is a preliminary survey or examination of land. 
Latin—movere (to move). Both words have the basic idea of being able to be 
moved, 

Latin—eminere (to stand out). Eminent has the original meaning of predominance 
while imminent implies something about to take place. 

Latin—gregis (a flock). These words have Opposing meanings: congregate—to bring (a 
flock) together; segregate—to separate or divide (a flock). 

Latin caput (head). Both are heads, one of a group or tribe, the other of the 
kitchen. 


Exercise XIII—pp. 164—165 


Ttg ON 05 9 c 


Exercise 


FP Spor 


Greek Latin French Anglo-Saxon 
prophesy predict presage fortell 
autonomous independent sovereign free 
scheme amusement escapade game 
cryptic concealed screened hidden 
microscopic limited trifling small 
crisis strait emergency worry 
melancholic dejected pensive sad 

XIV—p. 165 
Anglo-Saxon 6. Chemistry and Zoology 
French 7. French 
Anglo-Saxon 8. Greek 
French 9. Old Norse 
Hindustani 10. Scotland 
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Chapter XI Part 6 


Exercise I—pp. 166-167 


m 


- 


feo m OU ds pe 


colloquial ll. colloquial 

colloquial 12. standard 

standard 13. dialect or colloquial 
colloquial 14. slang 

slang 15. standard 

colloquial 16. slang 

colloquial or dialect 17. colloquial 

colloquial 18. colloquial 

dialect 19. colloquial 

standard 20. colloquial 


Exercise II—p. 167 


gs рою c 


breath 6. angry 
conceived 7. probably 
rise 8. fine 

facts given above 9. awhile 
affect 10. couple of 


Exercise III—p. 167 


gus pe ae cT 


1 


Exercise ТУ—р. 167 


OF on 


SOS so 


The sentence requires a word naming what he took—a noun; hence breath. 

One conceives an idea; conceive of is to grasp by the imagination. 

Raise means to lift up; rise—the act of rising or a moving upwards. 

Both are correct. 

Affect means to impress or influence; effect, used as a verb, means to bring to pass, to 
accomplish. 

A verb is needed, hence to be angry is used; mad is an adjective. 

Likely is an adjective to be used “а likely story”, etc., not as an adverb to modify a verb. 
Swell is a verb, not an adjective. 

An adverb is needed here, hence awhile is correct. A while is used as a noun. 

Couple is not an adjective and cannot be used to modify a noun, therefore couple of. 


slang 6. colloquial 

slang 7. colloquial 

standard 8. standard 

colloquial 9. colloquial 

colloquial 10. dialect or colloquial 


Exercise V—p. 167 
No key is necessary as answers vary for each student. 


Student may make suc 


1. 
2. 


h substitutions for slang or colloquial terms as the following: 


snap—very easy, simple 
bunch—group, a number, a party 
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Exercise VI—p. 168 


1. 


2. 
3. 


date—rendezvous 

faze—disconcert, upset, worry 

deal—bargain, discount, exchange 

ugly—unpleasant, disagreeable 

enthuse—be enthusiastic, like, enjoy, approve of 

thusly—there is no such word; use thus. 

good 4. somewhat 7. good 
trouble 5. suspect 8. queer 
quite 6. unusual 


Exercise VII—p. 168 


ftr Ir Y X p Sc bo qe 


fine means refined, purified, perfected; good means sufficient, satisfactory, ample, full 
fix is slang for trouble. 

plenty is colloquial when used in the sense of quite 

some is substituted for somewhat only in colloquial speech 

suspicion is dialectal when used as a verb to mean suspect 

unique means one of a kind, the only one. No man is unique, but he may be unusual. 
some is slang when used to mean important or striking 
queer means strange or unusual; weird is not a substitu 


te for queer since it means un- 
canny, unearthly 


Exercise VIII—p. 168 


l. an adjective 6. yes 
2. dialectal—used only in a certain area 7. no 
3. the second 8. the first 
4. yes 9. the fifth 
5. Maine, New Hampshire & Vermont 10. yes 
Chapter ХШ Part 1—pp. 177-179 
Xd 5. d 9 ® Т9 g 17. a 
2$. € 6. b 10. b 14. e 18. d 
Шей 7. b ll. e 15: а 197 a, e 
4 а 8 c 12.. b 16. b 20. d 
Chapter ХШ Part 2—p. 183 
Le 7. 2,4, 5,6 13. 2,3, 4, 5, 6 19. American, 
$ ае 8. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 14. 3,4 Communism, 
3. 2, 3, 4, 5 9. 2,3, 4, 5, 6 15. 1,3 Inflation 
4. 1 10. 2, 3, 4, 6 16. 3, 4,6 
5. 1,6 1. 1,3,5 17. 1, 8,4 
6. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 1% 1,6 18. 2, 3, 6 
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Chapter XIV Part 1—рр. 188-190 


реа 


Vocabulary Study—p. 191 


16. 


с о “бю с 


Word 
geology 
embryonic 
amorphous 
volatile 


lignites 
bituminous 


anthracite 
conchoidal 
diminution 


aerated 
oxidized 


sedimentary 
hydrocarbons 
carbonaceous 
anticline 


impermeable 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


юу юс 


— 
A 
Poche? & 


Affixes 

and/or Roots 
geo—the earth 
logy—study of 
em—in 
bryein—to swell 
a—not 
morphe—form 


konche—shell 
eidos—form 


aer—air 

oxa—combining form 
meaning presence of 
oxygen replacing 
carbon 

sedere—to sit 

hydro—water 

carbo—coal 


carbo—coal 
-aceous—belonging to 
anti—against 
clino—incline (bend) 
im—not 
permeable—allowing 
passage of a fluid 


яя 


боо сь 
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Definition 
study of 
the earth 
imperfectly 
developed 
shapeless 


readily 
vaporizable 
brown coal 
containing 
inflammable 
mineral 
substances 
low volatile 
matter 
formed like 
half of a 
bivalve shell 
decrease 
mixed with air 
combined with 
oxygen 


formed by deposit 

compound of hy- 
drogen and 
carbon 

composed of 
carbon 

arch of stratified 
rock 

not allowing fluid 
passage 
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17. 


18. 


24. 


25. 


Word Affixes 
and/or Roots 
deformational de—down from 
synclines syn—together 
cline—incline (bend) 
igneous ignis—fire 
metamorphic meta—change 
morphe—type of 
formation 
petroliferous petros—stone 
oleum—oil 
truncated 
unconformity un—not 
stratigraphic stratum—sheetlike 
layer of rock 
equilibrium aequus—equal 


libra—balance 


Chapter XIV Part 2—pp. 197-198 


b 4. b 

d 5a 

b, c 6. а, е 

Word Affixes 

and/or Roots 

cruciferous 

anhydrous an—not 
hydro—water 

mercaptans 

leaching 

alkaline 


APPENDIX 
Context Dic- Synonym or 
Clues tionary Definition 
x alternation of 
form 


strata bending to- ` 
gether so as to 
meet 

resulting from 
heat 

change of form 


X oil bearing 


cut off 

lack of similar- 
ity between 
strata (Geology) 

X type of arranged 
strata 

balance between 
opposing forces 


“ж 


10. b 


Context Dic- 
Clues tionary 
х X 


Synonym or 
Definition 
of the mustard 
family 
without water 


x compounds analo- 
gous to alcohol 
containing sul- 
phur instead 
of oxygen 

X percolating a 
liquid through 
something 

x pertaining to 
soluble salts 
obtained from 
ashes of plants 
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Word Affixes 
and/or Roots 
6. chlorosis 
7. calcareous 
8. caustic 
9. agronomic agros—field 


nemein—to manage 


Chapter XV Part 1—рр. 203-205 


ооо мо 
серое 


9x ih O6. Fa p 
соро g 
- 


Chapter XV Part 2—pp. 209-211 


ge o no 
а on a g 
оор мо 
осн с а. 


— 


Chapter XVI Раг? 2 


Exercise I—p. 216 


Needed 
& Given 

is 

2. 

8. 

4. x 

5. 

6. 

7; 

8. х 


Not 
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Context Dic- Synonym or 
Clues tionary Definition 
X blanching of 

green parts 


d 
a 
b 
c 
d 


»mocnm 


containing calcite 
WN (calcium car- 
КА bonate) 
Р С corrosive 
< AN 
Р $ m 


KP o 


bs 


pertaining to field, 
crop, and soil 
management 


— 
оо 
аса 


_ 
> 
саю сә д, 


Definition of 
Underlined 
Word Necessary 
X 
X 
x 


Needed 
but not 
Given 
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Exercise II—pp. 216-217 


Needed Definition of 
Needed Not Би: not Underlined 
& Given Needed Given Word Necessary 
1. X 
2. х 
3. х 
4. X 
5. X 
6. x 
T. x 
8. x 
9. X 
Exercise III—pp. 217-218 
1 х 
2 X 
3 x 
4 X 
5 X 
6 X 
7 X 
8 X 
9; х 
10. х 
11 x 
12 х 
13. x 
14 X 
15. X 
16. X 
17. X 
18 X 
Exercise IV—pp. 218-219 
1 x 
2. X 
$. X 
4. X 
5. X 
6. X 
7. x 
8. x 
9. х 
10. x 
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Exercise V—pp. 219-220 


е ые TE ы 


м м RK 


pd v4 96 96 X 


“ж 


( 
mesh 


sim. 


NOTES 


NOTES 


